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ELEM ER 


s the Editor Sees Uy : 


On several occasions, generally at the first 
meeting of a student council conference or work- 
shop. we have heard the president or chairman 
"encourage" the adults who have welcomed the 
group, made the invocation, etc., to leave. And 
in a few instances we have heard him actually 
ask these adults to leave—and have seen them, 
embarrassed, walk off the platform. 


In no way does such a procedure represent 
the true spirit of the student council—nor good 
old-fashioned common sense, for that matter. 


In the first place, it is downright discourte- 
ous. One does not accept an invitation to a home, 
listen to the host's welcome, and then ask him 
to leave. Similarly, discouraging the presence 
of the hosts of a student council conference is 
just as illogical and discourteous. 


In the second place, such a policy (or even 
attitude) is thoroughly unwise because it fails 
to recognize and capitalize potentially excellent 
adult friends and supporters. Nearly all of 
these adults know little about the secondary 
school student council, and probably every one 
of them would be interested in learning about 
it from first-hand experience. Therefore this 
golden opportunity should be intelligently capi- 
talized. 


The chairman should not only thank these 
adults for their assistance and presence but also 
extend a most cordial and sincere invitation to 
them to remain for the entire program, and also 
to visit any or all of the succeeding general 
assembly and discussion group meetings. 


True. it is courteous to suggest that if, due 
to pressing engagements elsewhere, these adults 
must leave. the conference will understand and 
pardon them. But in no way, shape. or form, 
should this suggestion indicate to the slightest 
degree that their presence is not whole-heartedly 
desired and appreciated. 

It is to be regretted that non-members— both 
teachers and students, do not visit council meet- 
ings. Most councils discourage. and some even 
prohibit (amazing. the number of constitutions 
which include an interdicting article) such at- 


Mone 


tendance. » kai 
] Fore gap, 
i 
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Such a policy is unjustifiable. The students 
who elect these representatives have as much 
right to walk into their meetings as adult citizens 
have to walk into the sessions of congress, legis- 
lature, city council, court, or other body which 
they elected. 


The usual arguments given for this exclusion 
are (1) the limited size of the room, (2) the 
unsuitability of the period for visitation, and 
(3) the possibilities of interruption and con- 
fusion. 

Quite clearly, these are "alibi" reasons. The 
first two will automatically limit visitors, and, 
if disturbance comes, this is the fault of the 
council, All three “reasons” are illogical. 


The real reason is the council’s fear of visitor 
Teaction to what is being said or done at the 
meetings. It feels the “right” to secret discussion. 

If the council wishes to promote interest, 
understanding, and support it will encourage 
visitation. Occasionally, it may be advisable 
for the council to hold a closed session, but this 
practice should not be considered a general pol. 
icy. "Secret session" is a term that is very 
foreign and distasteful to a democratic form of 
government. 


One of the several areas of extracurricular 
activities which *just growed" (not the same as 
"growed up." you understand) is that which 
concerns competitions and awards. In almost 
any school today there are basic disagreements 
between teachers. as well as quite obvious in- 
consistencies in policies. 

A very pertinent article is Loaz W. Johnson's 
"Competition. Contests. Awards, Prizes, Special 
Privileges.” in the November Clearing House. 
This excellent article does not argue for or 
against these items, but rather raises questions 
“to stimulate thinking about them.” These ques- 
tions are well worth asking—and answering. 


—————— 


In Indianapolis, according to school board 


ruling, pupils may not sel] lickets to an elemen- 
tary school event, nor to any 


half Í an elementary school, 


Nisi: 


event given in be. 
Sensible! 
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The Arkansas Association 


of Student Councils held its fourth annual 


convention at Arkansas State Teachers College during the summer. 


Student Council Workshop 


N A WARM 104° TEMPERATURE, student 
I council members, officers, and sponsors from 

over the state of Arkansas arrived during the 
afternoon of Sunday, August 10th, on the campus 
of Arkansas State Teachers College where they 
were registered by Mr. Hal Robbins, business 
manager for the Workshop. and a member of the 
AASC executive committee. This was the fourth 
workshop to be held by the Arkansas Association 
of Student Councils. Many of the sponsors at- 
tending this year had been in attendance at all 
four, and had been looking forward to this year 
when Dr. Harry C. McKown was again to serve 
às consultant. 

It was in August, 1949, when the workshop 
had its beginning on the campus of ASTC. At 
that time twenty-nine sponsors met for E: = 
day study of Student Council problems, with " 
purpose of formulating more uniform aims and 
objectives of the student council, and better 
coordinating council work in the state s 
kansas. Dr. Harry C. McKown met with these 
twenty-nine sponsors who had dug du e 
their own pockets to pay all the expenses. Much 
came of the efforts of this workshop. a dream 
come true, as it was Miss Bobbie Ferguson. ten 
state sponsor for the AASC, who had eem 
of the workshop idea and who put forth a n 
and effort to make the first such works te in 
the nation a success. Her efforts have more than 
paid off. 

Two succeeding workshops ha 
in Arkansas, on the campus of AST! 


ve been held 
C, each being 


Our Cover 

part of a student 
he fourth annual 
kshop. This was 
the Arkansas 
Jd during the 


The upper picture shows a 
council discussion group at t 
Arkansas Student Council Wor 
the fourth annual workshop held at 
State Teachers College. It was he 
summer. See article by Mrs. 
page. . 

' The lower picture is the Girls 
H. B. Ellison Junior High Sc e 

shington. This was the seco > 

los had been represented at parades ane ct 
by a girls’ drill team. They demonstra e Le anil 
that precision marching is a thing of g 
beauty. 


G. C. Ellis on this 


* Drill Team stie 
] at Wenatchee, 
e year that the 
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attended. by both students and sponsors, and 
each having as consultant Mr. Gerald M. Van 
Pool Director of Student Activities for the 
National Association of Student Councils. This 
fourth workshop was of particular interest to 
several of the sponsors who were anxious to see 
what would be the reaction of Dr. McKown to 
the growth of the workshop since 1949. 


The workshop in Arkansas is no longer an 
experiment; it is a definite part of the state 
program in student council work. Its influence 
has also extended into other states. Each year 
out-of-state visitors have been in attendance at 
the workshop, with the idea of starting such a 
program in their own state. Such attendance is 
always welcome. 


The workshop offers opportunity for both 
sponsors and students to meet in assembly and 
in separate group discussions for the purpose of 
better understanding the functions of the student 
council and its role in the educational program, 
and to share their experiences and seek solutions 
to their problems. 


The workshop has met each time at the Ar- 
kansas State Teachers College, Conway, Arkan- 
sas, this being the most centrally located college 
in the state. Students and sponsors are housed 
in the dormitories of the college. 


The Conway High School has served as di- 
rector of recreation at each of the workshops, 
and has provided off-hour entertainment 
throughout the five day meeting. Included in 
the entertainment were such activities as swim- 
ming, tennis, picnics to Petit Jean State Park, 
watermelon feasts, square dancing, talent shows, 
movies, and reception given by the college for 
both sponsors and students. i 

Permanent records are made of each work- 
shop. A Workshop Bulletin, giving a complete 
account of all activities at the Workshop, is pre- 
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pared and mailed to all AASC members in the 
fall. Another record is kept in the form of movies 
and slides. At the recent workshop a student pho- 
tographer, Johnny Jenkins of Little Rock, was 
busy taking pictures wherever there was an ac- 
tivity to record. Most of the schools prefer slides, 
in color. These are prepared for mailing, and are 
circulated among member schools during the 
year. They are almost in constant use as subjects 
for assembly programs as well as for use in 
council meetings. When any outstanding accom- 
plishment is made which might serve as a con- 
tribution to council work elsewhere, printed 
copies are made for distribution. 

The third workshop produced a printed 
folder on *Suggestions to Student Council Spon- 
sors.” Copies of this folder are available to 
any school which desires them. The fourth work- 
shop produced another printed folder entitled 
"Suggestions to Student Council Members and 
Officers" which will soon be ready for distribu- 
tion. 

The AASC Workshop is financed by a $10.00 
registration fee paid by each school. Previous 
workshops have secured a contribution from the 
Arkansas Education Association and the work- 
shop this year was assisted by the Palmer Foun- 
dation, an Arkansas foundation expressly in- 
terested in citizenship training. Room and board 
at the workshop is secured at a cost of $10.00 
per person for the five days. 


Sponsors are informed in advance as to the 
tentative. program for the workshop. and are 
encouraged to meet with their student delegates 
for definite preparation before coming to the 
meeting. They are asked to bring only potential 
student leaders, and schools are asked not to send 
students without a sponsor. 

A regular schedule was followed with daily 
topics as follows: Monday. Aims and Objec- 
tives; Tuesday. Organization of the Student 
Council; Wednesday. Student Leadership; 
Thursday, Problems of the Student Council: and 
Friday. Evaluation of the Student Council. Each 
day's session began and ended with a general 
assembly. The opening assembly consisted of a 
short devotional. followed by a special musical 
number. or a bit of group singing. The consul- 
tant then spoke to the entire group regarding the 
problems concerning the subject of the day's 
study. 

Following the general assembly the group re- 
tired to a reading room for a library period. 
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Here were assembled many materials pertaining 
to student council work and to problems of high 
school students. Some materials were supplied 
by Dr. McKown, and some by the Arkansas As- 
sociation of Student Councils, which has a sup- 
ply of thirty copies of the Student Council Hand- 
book of the National Association of Student 
Councils used as a text in all workshop studies. 
Following the library period was a break of fif- 
teen minutes for rest and refreshments, after 
which the sponsors assembled in one group while 
the students gathered in another for an hour and 
a half study of the topic of the day. 


A school delegation and sponsor were respon- 
sible for the student direction, while the sponsor 
groups were led by a member of the state execu- 
tive committee each day of the AASC. The noon 
hour was followed by an afternoon study period 
of another hour and a half. The general plan 
followed in these sessions called for a study of 
the basic concepts of the problem as outlined in 
the national handbook in the morning classes, 
and for a discussion of specific school problems 
as presented by students and sponsors present to 
be studied in the afternoon classes. Those who 
had found satisfactory solution of such problems 
were encouraged to lend assistance to the schools 
seeking help. 


The afternoon study groups were followed by 
another general assembly. Here a report was 
made from the sponsor group and from the stu- 
dent group as to their accomplishments of the 
day, followed by a general analysis presented by 
Dr. McKown, the consultant. With the conclusion 
of the afternoon assembly, the students and spon- 
sors were free to participate in the recreational 
activities provided for them by the Conway stu- 
dent council, under the direction of their spon- 


sor Mr. Hal Robbins. 


During the process of the workshop, a special 
committee of students and sponsors spent many 
hours working on materials to be included in 
a printed folder to be entitled "Suggestions to 
Student Council Members and Officers.” This 
committee reported their efforts to both student 
and faculty groups in class period on Thursday. 
Suggestions for revision and additions were 


made after which the committee resumed their 
work on the folder, 


Friday's program varied a bit in that it was 


only a half day session, the subject of which was 
evaluation. The day began with the library peri- 
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od, followed by the study groups, and concluded 
with the general assembly. Reports were made in 
the assembly as to the results of the morning 
classes. The special committee also made a final 
report. 

The workshop was concluded with an evalua- 
tion of the workshop by Dr. McKown. Individual 
evaluation sheets had been filled out by each stu- 
dent and sponsor on Thursday, the results tabu- 
lated and given to Dr. McKown to include in his 
evaluation. Too much cannot be said regarding 


the importance of these evaluation sheets, and 
of the consultants’ evaluation. It is upon them 
that plans for next year’s workshops have already 
begun. The real evaluation of the workshop, how- 
ever, is not tangible. The real evaluation will 
come during the year in the form of improved 
student councils in the state. A council can be 
no better than its leaders. The workshop seeks 
to make better leaders; thus the AASC makes its 
contribution to the improvement of secondary 
education. 


Creative arts and interests and talents may be expeditiously found and 


developed in children by or ganizing an 


d working with them in groups. 


To Re or Not To Be Musical 


NCE YOU MET A PERSON who said that 

he hated opera—and the same thing was 

said about the symphony. We won LEO into 
the mathematics of multiplication tg fe id 
how many times the same things have em Sas 
peated. We are going to hear what Jounen 
people have to say—and it’s all ahgut Md ve 
they like music. “Opera’s great.” . - - 2n6* S 1 J 
you heard ‘London and London Again n 
it’s great.” .. . That's because we re using it this 
week. 


, its direc- 
So you're the leader of your group, 


4 stly want 
tor, its teacher or adviser, and you hore ia cor- 
to handle the study in the correct W k only one 
rect way is always simple—you sis 


step at a time. 


, s—and 
First you have a group of youngster: 


"a" r ds. 
that’s all you need. The rest 1s 10 perm 
Just the moment you go salvaging ra ly large 
street in search of a packing box E pe x than 
dimensions in good condition, you Il Lene oe 
likely find it at the back of es bee it first. 
the garbage collector—but you ve. rue a table 
That's the important thing. After it x "our note- 
and your group is assembled, get ou ‘vill know 
book and pencil so that the EST hould then 
that you are ready for action. You or impor- 
ask a few questions. These s ripe es several 
tant and you will duplicate the names 
times; expect that. 


i draw 

On separate pages list those who like te ee 

or paint; second, those who like to RE n 
those who like to sing: fourth, those W 
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dance; fifth, those who like to play musical 
instruments; sixth, those who like to make paper 
or cloth costumes (and also paper flowers). You 
are then ready to start. 


The object is to organize the group for some 
theatre work—and some of it will be in the field 
of music. Don’t dwell too much on any phase at 
the beginning. A name must be chosen for the 
theatre and a name for the group of players. 
We used the name “Fourth Avenue Theatre” be- 
cause that was the name of our school, and we 
became known as the “La Petite Players." No 
forest of Arden could have entranced us more 
than the shadows cast under our own trees which 
were very, very green and wide-spreading. And 
at times we have fled from the showers of sum- 
mer, laughing and happy. 


On your list of incidental purchases you 
should have a keyhole saw which will cost thirty- 
five cents at the Five and Ten; a yard of sateen, 
fifty cents; a length of cord; thread to match 
your sateen in color for the theatre curtains; and 
some white string. Add a paper of needles, and 
a jar of Tempera paint for the outside of your 
theatre. The total cost will be less than two 

dollars. 


Use a ruler to measure your stage opening 
so that it will be 16 by 24. inches in size. Use 
the ruler to measure the space for the lettering 
of the name of the theatre near the top of the 
box, sufficiently above the top ruffling of the 
curtain. Cut the opening for the stage with the 
keyhole saw. and on each end of the box cut 
two slits through which you will pass drawings 
mounted on poster cardboard. You are now 
ready to prepare for the mounting of the theatre 
curtains. 


Design a monogram and whip stitch lengths 
of string in the center of each curtain. The string 
may be doubled or even tripled if you prefer. 
The white will stand out in relief and hold up 
well for handling by many. many hands! We 
chose maroon color for our curtains. You might 
prefer green or brown, and you might even wish 
to use gold thread for the embroidery. We con- 
sidered gold but we could not afford it, and it 
isn't important anyway. The twine does most 
admirably. After hemming the curtains and 
completing the upper ruffle, the curtains were 
mounted and we were all ready well under way. 
The name of the theatre was clearly legible and 
we had produced the dignity of ages by painting 
the box to resemble aged stones. On the other 
hand one coat of turquoise blue is very effective; 
and so is light gray. You are ready to go to 
committee. 


Choose your first play, and make it simple. 
We used "The Frog He Would A-Wooing Go." 
There were nine scenes and no end of fun to the 
subject and its interpretation. As listed: 


Mr. Frog doffs his opera hat. cane over 
arm, river bank. 


Crosses to Mr. Rat on lily-pad. pushing 


with cane. 

Requests that Mr. Rat accompany him for 
the trip. 

Mr. Frog knocks at the door of Miss 
Mouse. 
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Miss Mouse is busily spinning. She is 
quite industrious. 

Miss Mouse invites the two to sing. One 
has a cold. 

Mr. Frog and Mr. Rat leave the house of 
Miss Mouse. 

Mr. Frog and Mr. Rat flee from cat and 
her kittens. 

Mr. Frog is gobbled up by the lily-white 
duck. 

Speakers are chosen for the parts and a Nar- 
rator who gaily repeats the ad libs such as: 
“Heigh Ho," says Anthony Rowley. Incidental 
music from recordings may be used before each 
act and at the end. Speakers who dramatize 
simply before the theatre use a space marked off 
for the stage area by a cord rope attached to two 
standards, waist high. There are no stage prop- 
erties other than two or three stools. When the 
cat and kittens came tumbling in, the group of 
smaller children did that action hilariously and 
with lively meowing. Your drawings are 
mounted on poster board and slide in and out 
of the slits at the end of the box. Your coloring 
of the scenes is bold since you want it to be visi- 
ble for at least one hundred feet. You now have 
complete understanding of the process and your 
next development lies within the field of choice 
and is without limit. 


There is the subject matter to be selected 
from the realm of fairy tales, from children's 
beloved stories of the ages, and the entire field 
of poetry. We used 
for dramatization a 
lively version of the 
gingham dog and the 
calico cat, taken from 
“The Duel.” Draw- 
ings were outstand- 
ing. Then there was 
a beautiful recitative 
form of “The Daffo- 
dils” (Wordsworth). 
For this there was 
beautiful background 
music, and the chil- 
dren were especially understanding about the 
placing of the voice. Drawings represented. the 
poet on his couch, the landscape of flowers on the 
hills and “Beside the lake, beneath the trees." 
and lastly a thoughtfully designed stained glass 
window representing the mind as it passes into 
the realm beyond ordinary thought. In a pro- 
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logue, the life of Wordsworth was sketched. A 
brief talk about abbeys in England was based 
upon a booklet which the British Travel Agency 
had sent us. There is a wide basis for study in 
interpretation. 


“The Raggedy Man.” some of the Psalms, 
“Beauty and the Beast,” “The Bluebird.” “Hansel 
and Gretel” offer wide possibilities. And at the 
moment let us look into the musical field, be- 
ginning with such a simple theme as “Home on 
the Range,” the cowboy song. Among one of 
our first selections, we did this in wooly-wild- 
west style. A real guitar accompaniment and a 
nice clear voice, a rope, cowboy hats, et cetera, 
make this all very real. After a little of this we 
are ready for the more classical field. . 

You have a library, a recording machine, and 
music catalogues. I consider the music publish- 
ing houses some of my best personal friends, al- 
thought they are not aware of it, I am sure. You 
are guided by your good taste and desires of 
your pupils. Factors to be considered are co- 
ordination of talents and interests ü 

For children, a song cycle of esq 
be included: Spring, Summer, Autumn, e y^ 
Use Thanksgiving music and that of the Christ- 
mas season. Plans for the Pied Piper of Hameln. 
Use it with a musical score written for it in reci- 
tative form. You will find listed “Robin uem 
adapted by Louis von Haupt. to be played, pow 
sung. or dramatized—the music listed al Sind 
“Hansel and Gretel” is obtainable at foc. ^e 
Magic Nut Cracker" at 75c. Not to be n 
looked is the beautiful “Orpheus” by Christop! " 
Willbald von Gluck, adapted by Lois Dean as 


children's story opera. ih 
ek l schedule for your years 


Now there is a ful 
i i i i many 
work—and the foundation is being laid for many 
r many talents 


years ahead. You will discove ; 
among your group. Think briefly of sperm 
ing or painting members. They may use : 

brush as elaborately as 
ve is to plan for regu- 
My lesson plan doesn't 
short. period. We 
red for discus- 
ing and in- 


crayons or paint with 
they choose. The objecti 
larity and understanding. 
vary in the first part of each 
are primarily a table group prepa : 
sion first, study second (unison rea a a 
terpretative study analysis). then a per 
drawing, and lastly, the acting. 
Lesson plans would be briefe 
Greeting to class. Roll call. 
Distribution of parts for rea 
study. 


d in this way: 


ding and 
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Over-all discussion of the play immedi- 
ately at hand. 
Actual reading for inflection, voice, and 
familiarity. 
Drawing: 
Who draws the cowboy? 
Who takes the ranch? 
Who does the corral with fences and 
cows? 
Who wants the chuck wagon? 
Who does the man with the ten-gallon 
hat? 
Who takes the cowboys and camp fire? 
Time limit fifteen to twenty minutes. 


How do you handle the reviews of plays for 
the repertoire? That is something to keep in 
mind. 

At the table, during the first fifteen minutes, 
we have a divided period—old, then new. The 
action on the stage is reversed—new work, then 
old, for we concentrate on the unfamiliar, and 
relax with the familiar. Twice each week, we 
spend a few minutes learning a new exercise such 
as the heel and toe step. Then a few minutes for 
suppleness and grace. This comes at the pre- 
table period. 

Exercises: 

Elbows out—assertion or ego. 
Elbows normal—self control. 
Elbows in—timidity or suppression. 

Always let the wrist lead the hand and the 
elbow show the direction. Learn enfoldment— 
and unfoldment. 


Hand: 

Gives out when spread apart. 

Clenched means struggle. 

Detection when thumb is against finger- 
tips. 

Drumming on chair expresses detection, 
and guilt. 

Agony—curved fingers and thumb 
dropped in. 

Repose—hand gently curved. 

Affection—easy curves, finger and thumb 
touch. 

Exasperation—palm 
body. 

Surprise—palm out, fingers straight. 

Fear—fingers very straight. 

Support—palm up and straight. 

Affirms—palm down. 

Rejects—palm up at right angles. 


stiff, held from 
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Assails—palm toward object. 
Caresses—palm toward object, 
curved. 

Essential qualities desirable in the field of 
dramatics are: health, vitality. bodily control, 
and poise. The great actor must possess imagina- 
tion, health, bodily control, and poise. Practice 
drills are divided into two groups: (a) relaxa- 
tion; (b) poise. 

In the selection of incidental music we find 
albums of classical music to be of immeasurable 
help. A word of caution to the instructor—from 
the beginning teach the group to handle the 
recordings with care. Explain that it is custom- 
ary for the libraries to require a signature 
guaranteeing the safe-keeping of the recordings. 
It is also nice if you are able to have tape re- 
cordings made by your group of its own work. 
Let the group hear the recording indoors, so 
that the sound may be dutifully carried. A study 
is valuable as it points out both the favorable and 
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weak points. This is especially necessary when 
using instrumentation. 

Since some of your group may be members 
of youth orchestras or may study privately, you 
may find it quite interesting to have instrumenta- 
tion in your performances. A few notes from 
a flute or a trumpet—we used the latter for a 
chuck wagon call—and the guitar is fine for 
cowboy singing. Each performance is made a 
little more realistic when there can be added a 
few passages from instruments. 

When guests appear—and they are welcomed 
—we like for them to sit in with us just to share 
our enthusiasm. These same guests are lovely 
hostesses later on in the season. when from time 
to time larger groups of guests are entertained. 
Our friendships are an important phase in bet- 
tering our over-all appreciation of the world 
outside which some day will be one of “I love 
opera. . . .” and “I love the symphony . . . don’t 
you?? 


An adequate, well-balanced school program should include activity offerings 
that will appeal to the students" many interests and capabilities. 


Looking into the Future of 
Cocurricular Activities 


N THE FUTURE more administrators will be 

familiar with the aims and objectives of the 
cocurricular program. its philosophy. and its 
purpose for existing. 

Although cocurricular activities are now rec- 
ognized as an important part of the school's 
program from the elementary grades through 
college and beyond. they do not have the whole- 
hearted support of the administrators and teach- 
ers of many of the schools because they are still 
considering this area as "extra." The intercol- 
legiate sports program has become a part of the 
curriculum in many schools; music. art. debate. 
and dramatics have also become a part of the 
curriculum. but many schools are lagging behind 
in the above. and most schools have failed to 
bring the cocurricular activities into the cur- 
riculum which provide opportunities for students 
to belong to a group when they lack the talent 
or desire to be a musician. artist. or an athlete. 
The above problems will be erased in the future 
because the administration will gradually bring 
these activities into the curriculum. 
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The administrator will play a bigger part in 
providing the organization and administration 
necessary to conduct a democratic well-balanced 
adequate educational program. He will aid the 
cocurricular activity program by setting up a 
program that fits the needs of his school and 
his community. 

B. Lamar Johnson states that *. . . extra-class 
activities offer students a variety of opportuni- 
ties for volunteer work... .”! The administrators 
will help the activity program to fulfill its obli- 
gation to prepare students for volunteer work 
and service. 

Administrative staff will encourage student 
activity programs by providing publicity: teach- 
er load will be assigned for sponsoring activities: 


1 B. Lamar Johnson, "General Education for Citizenship," 
p. 94, THE JUNIOR COLLEGE JOURNAL, October, 1952. 
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= 


they will provide time in the daily or weekly 
schedule for the cocurricular program and will 
provide trained and well qualified faculty spon- 
sors. A course in student leadership will be pro- 


vided. 


Clubs will be reorganized to provide experi- 
ences for the unsocial, the shy, backward student 
as well as providing experiences for the well- 
adjusted; they will serve, also, as a counseling 
aid for discipline problems and as a scholastic 
stimulus. Why should a college student lack 
social skills? In the future, much of this will 
be corrected because the social program of the 
high school will provide more practical experi- 
ence and instruction in the social areas, and it 
will reach all the students. 

We will find more schools with activity pro- 
grams as well participated in as Stephens Col- 
lege. In 1950, every student at Stephens College 
was a member of two or more organizations and 
actively participated in one or more group enter- 
prises. Stephens College had 180 activities. 


There will be a wider choice of a i 
participate in, in all schools. There «^ 4 Ex 
eral groups within a major interest he E 
different aims, for example: Drama Club partici- 
pation may be divided into the following areas: 


1. Group for those who want to participate 


in finished performances. 
2. Group for amateurs who w nm 
3. Group for those who want to have fun by 
reading informally a number of plays 
ill give young 
and manage- 


ant to practice. 


Administrators and schools w 
people a share in the development 
ment of the cocurricular program. 


The school spirit in the schools will mae 
because of the increase in active participation [ 
administrators, faculty. and students in — 
ular activities. Dr. Harry McKown graian ao 
one of the differences between our ios eat 
those of Germany is the * complete lack o pope 
spirit? in the latter and gives the reason as 
cocurricular activities. 


W. A. Covert? surveyed the 1941 a, 
of six high schools in Lee ques dude 
cocurricular program at the time wer a uM 
were in high school was poorly atten ed: 


icipated in any 

of the graduates had not participat 
“Hi duates After Six 
2 Warren O. Covert, "High enel FORESELATION six 


u 9372/4, THE 
eor PRY ZOOL, PRINCIPALS, October, 
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activity other than sports. One-fifth of the stu- 
dents stated that their major problem was “get- 
ting into activities.” The problem of “getting 
into activities” will not exist because teachers, 
counselors, and students will have a better under- 
standing and knowledge of what is available in 
the field of cocurricular activities. 


Honor societies will encourage honor stu- 
dents to join their organizations and will accept 
any and all students who meet the scholastic 
requirement, regardless of their leadership qual- 
ities. I have in mind those honor societies that 
are not meeting the needs of the superior student 
because the student is shy and retiring and has 
not been a leader. 


The student body will reach out to the vast 
numbers of unorganized students when appoint- 
ing committees and promoting programs thus 
aiding the goal of total participation. 


E. Tompkins recommends that the principals 
hire their faculty sponsors the same as they hire 
their academic teachers. In the future the above 
recommendation may become a reality. 


Because educators will evaluate their co- 
curricular program and will attempt to improve 
the situation, we will find students taking an ac- 
tive part in the society of the school and com- 
munity; the educators will provide opportunities 
for experience and practice in democratic groups 
and in changing situations. Arnold Toynbee says 
that “. . . the extracurricular activities of col- 
leges and universities are among the agencies 
most successfully grappling with the problems of 
mass education and world understanding.” 


Teachers and principals will expand their 
efforts to provide adequate cocurricular activi- 
ties for all students. The activity program as 
listed and reported in print in the school cata- 
logues and handbooks will become a reality. 
The activity program as listed and the actual 
practice today can be compared with the student 
whose I. Q. is high but grades are low. 


In the future, counselors will make use of 
cocurricular activities to solve some of their 
counselees problems as the clubs recognize their 
responsibility to aid all their members to be 
well adjusted. Faculty sponsors will be able to 
assist the socially backward student as well as the 
well-adjusted and will guide the student in satis- 
factory experiences. Clubs, also, will be used 
as a means of readjustment and the misfits will 
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become a part of the group instead of being 
“assisted to the fringe of the group.” Faculty 
sponsors and students will become interested in 
each member of the group. 


In the future, teacher training institutions, 

colleges. and universities will provide a cocur- 
ricular activity course to train the future faculty 
sponsors. New York College for Teachers in 
Albany provides such a course for seniors and 
graduate students. Dr. Harry C. McKown states 
that this is encouraging because “. . . . teacher 
training institutions have been inefficient in 
training future teachers to sponsor and promote 
organizations and activities successfully." Such 
a course could include the following: (1) organi- 
zation and administration of school activities; 
(2) program planning; (3) social activities; 
(4) student activity promotion; (5) equipment 
needed and supply houses; (6) basic materials 
on activities; (7) functions of faculty sponsors: 
(8) aids in teaching a course in student leader- 
ship: (9) public relations; (10) use of com- 
munity; (ll) evaluation of activities; (12) 
practical experience as an assistant sponsor if 
a student and an opportunity to w ork on a per- 
sonal cocurricular problem if a teacher. 


One authority recommended that a faculty 
sponsor have experience as a student in high 
school and/or college and two years’ experience 
as a teacher. We can hope that this will be a 
requirement in the future. Many times admin- 
istrators ask new teachers to take on the respon- 
sibility of an activity: this is asking a lot of a 
new teacher because many times they are not 
qualified to handle the activity. Earl W. Ander- 
survey of 60 graduates, of Ohio State 
y. who were in their first year of teach- 
ing. survey indicated that “ most of 
last year's graduates had specific extracurricu- 


lum duties which required time outside of regu- 
lar school hours.” Forty-nine out of the 60 had 
duties. Almost half had 
two or more of such assignments. “No questions 
were asked about the preparation these sponsors 
had for the extracurriculum activities they super- 


some cocurriculum 


vised.” 


Three hundred twenty-three beginning teach- 
and 232 principals of New Jersey public 
secondary schools. and 22 officials of colleges 
and universities were interviewed and questioned 
about beginning teachers. 96‘ of the beginning 


er: 


teachers sponsored student activities: an average 
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of about three activities was assigned to each 
teacher.? 


The school activity program will be used 
more extensively as a guidance tool and will 
receive the support of the administration be- 
cause it will save some potential drop-outs and 
will help to meet students’ needs better; the 
additional financial cost will be low in com- 
parison with the extremely high cost of the mal- 
adjusted. Because the faculty will be given time 
to handle the activity load, there will be a sin- 
cere interest as to why some students are not an 
active member of a club. 

Separating the cocurricular program from 
the curriculum and providing an activity hour 
implies, that the academic program is more im- 
portant than the activity program and that the 
students mental intelligence is more important 
than his social intelligence. In the future, the 
schedule will allow the cocurricular program to 
function as a part of the students’ school day 
assignment. 

The future of the cocurricular program may 
be summarized as follows: 

l. Cocurricular 

curriculum: 

2. Improvement in the records and reports 

of activities: 

3. "Growing demand for better prepared 

teachers for group work responsibility :” 

4. "More progression in experience in ac- 

tivities:” 

5. Provision will be made for an activity 
period: 

6. Greater participation in social service 

agencies; 

7. Constant evaluation and a readiness to 

change with changing philosophy. 

The improved cocurricular offerings will 
mean that Grant Ryan's philosophy will become 
a reality. 


program will 


the 


join 


we learn what we live to the extent 
that we live.’ 


3 William S. Sterner, "Preparation of Sponsors of Pupil 


Activities," 275-276, THE SCHOO! AGA- 
pee ae L ACTIVITIES M 


Need money? Then try this one: 

A man wants $3.00. and has only $2.00. He 
pawns the $2.00 fo 50. and sells the ticket to 
another man for $1.50. Now he has the $3.00 
Simple. isn't it?- Midland Schools 


School Activities 


A carefully structured student government, integrated into the academic 
system, can be of definite value to the student and his community. 


The Promise of Student Government 


TRONG STUDENT GOVERNMENT can and 
S will give the individual high school student 
a basis for developing into a worthy citizen 
of his community. When he is given the oppor- 
tunity to practice his initiative he no longer 
simply follows authority. He feels that the suc- 
cess or failure of a proposed project depends 
upon him. 

St. Louis Park High School in Minnesota has 
an excellent student government program that 
sful for several years. The pro- 
d wholeheartedly by the staff, has 
erated into the academic cur- 


has been succ 
gram, supporte 
been carefully inte, 
riculum. 

Basis for student governme i 
Council. In the Council sponsored Park are 
book, an official guide to conduct and regu ate 
activities of the school, there is a summary state- 
ment of the governmental ideals. It c 5 
Louis Park High School seeks to develop, 
in school activities, good 
* The Council endeav- 
coming empty 
ly all student 


nt is the Student 


through participation s 
citizenship in its students. 
ors to keep this statement from be 
words because it promotes active 
functions. 

The Student. Council 
body in school affairs. c 
cers, home room representatives. 


represents the student 
It consists of four offi- 
and major or- 
Each member of 
itizenship record 
This average 1S 
Council at the 


ganization representatives. 
the council must have a good c 
plus a C academic average. 

checked by the president of the 


S “Ki iod. 
end of every nine week marking per 


s esident, vice- 

The four officers, which are ogee elected 
bent " F ea er. $ 
president, secretary. and treasur of the 


by the students during the latter Lat believe 
preceding spring. Do the students real Me The 
it is an honor to be elected an officer any 
answer can be ascertained by viewing s del, 
preparations made for the elections. a of the 
after a nominating committee e presi- 
retiring officers, class. Hi-Y and Blue alae 
dents announces its choices. active — fta bs 
begins, The school plant no longer ie ith 
Just a brick structure. It is virtually alive W 
informal meetings. posters. ribbons. lections a 
Campaign stunts. Just prior to dian 


tags. and 
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general student assembly is held in which each 
candidate has an opportunity to express his 
views and platform for the coming year. These 
officers hold their positions for an entire school 
year unless they withdraw from school or obtain 
lower than the C average. 

At the beginning of the fall, home rooms 
elect their representatives. In addition to these 
students the following persons are appointed to 
the Council in order to give representation to 
all major student units: 

Editor of the school paper 
School Door Canteen chairman 
All school Hi-Y president 

Blue Tri appointed representative 
School cheer club representative 
Senior class president 

Junior class president 
Sophomore class president 

Red Cross representative 
Editor of the yearbook 
President of Letterman's Club 

The Council has the power to legislate on all 
extracurricular activities of the school. lt in- 
vestigates and makes reports on all matters re- 
ferred to it by the faculty or student body. On 
its own initiative the Council recommends im- 
provements it deems necessary for the better- 
ment of the high school. Individual Council 
members inform their home rooms of enacted 
Council business. In turn, the home room may 
make suggestions to be introduced at succeeding 


Council meeting 

An extremely important part of Council work 
is done by the standing committees under its 
Actually. these are service committees 
dedicated to assist in the smooth functioning 
of student government. Indeed, student govern- 
ment can succeed only if these committees suc- 


control. 


ceed! m 
One of the foremost divisions controlled by 


the Council is the Hall and Building Committee. 
It is composed of eight juniors and seniors. The 
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chairman is a senior and if possible a Student 
Council member. He automatically becomes a 
member of the Council if he is selected from 
outside the organization because of his out- 
standing merits. The duties of this division are 
to keep halls free from loiterers, to enforce 
safety measures, and to see that the school build- 
ing and grounds are neat. For example, if a 
student is found running through the halls, thus 
endangering himself and other pupils. he is 
stopped and given reasons for ceasing such 
actions. If the student persists in violating com- 
mon sense rules, he is given the “yellow slip" 
and is referred to the Ethics Committee, which 
is the student judicial body. Successfully op- 
erated, this system relieves the faculty members 
from the tiresome routine of patrolling the halls 
before classes and during lunch hours. Actually. 
what is perhaps more important is the fact that 
the system makes pupils feel that the adminis- 
tration trusts them and believes them capable 
of handling their own disciplinary functions. 

The Ethics Committee is composed of seven 
Council members. Its duties are to investigate 
reports of school violations, to improve student 
attitudes. to decrease tardiness, and to provide 
a student court to try cases referred to it by 
Council committee members or any faculty mem- 
ber. This division has the power to give deten- 
Lion. assign special work, or refer the case to 
the principal for further attention. 


One of the most recently formed committees 
is the Honor Study Committee. This division 
again demonstrates that student government can, 


if given the chance. provide a training ground 
for future adult members of society as well as 


relieve the faculty of routine duties. This eight 
man committee supervises the operations of the 
honor study system. Three of the members 
comprise an administrative staff and the re- 
maining five are hour superintendents. Since 
pupils carry a normal load of five subjects dur- 
ing the six period day. they devote their free 
hour to studying. 


The pupils of a particular study room elect 
their own chairman. The chairman is respon- 
sible for seeing that study conditions prevail 
and his room is checked from time to time by 
that hour's superintendent. The important prin- 
ciple working here is the fact that no faculty 
member normally contacts the study groups. The 
definitely feel that this system is a 


students Hs m d 
and students who persist in abusing it 


priv ilege 
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are brought before the Honor Study Committee. 
If it is found to be necessary, the student is 
then transferred to a study group which is under 
the direction of a teacher. 


The School Door Canteen is the social or- 
ganization with general membership open to all 
students. This division is the central authority 
for all dances and social functions. It assigns 
to the many school organizations the open dates 
on which they may sponsor activities. In addi- 
tion, the Canteen holds its own functions such 
as a Halloween party, a semi-formal Anniversary 
Ball, and a spring Round-up banquet. Since the 
Parent-Teachers’ Association underwrites the 
Canteen’s expenses, it is able to function as a 
nonprofit organization. This segment of the 
Student Council is devoted to “create the neces- 
sary social life for the purpose of increasing 
school spirit and cooperation.” 


The Council vice-president is chairman of 
the Chartering Committee. This division has 
the power to approve or disapprove submitted 
charters of the various individual clubs. Thus, 
an organization that wishes to be recognized as 
an approved and functioning high school club 
must design a constitution that will fill a defi- 
nite need and work for the benefit of the student 
body. 

There are 10 other committees which func- 
tion under the control of the Council. While 
not as prominent as the other divisions, they do 
perform necessary functions of student govern- 
ment. A Talent Bureau provides an outlet for 
students possessing special abilities and the Au- 
ditorium section of the Council completes neces- 
sary work for producing actual programs. All 
students who become ill for an extended period 
soon learn of the work of the Welfare and Health 
Committee which sends flowers or cards. Mem- 
bers of the Reception Committee are responsible 
for seeing that a person is on duty at the desk 
near the main entrance to greet and direct visi- 
tors. At various times the Finance Committee, 
in addition to its functional duties. provides for 
the publication of a student address book. The 
other Council sections. which have duties im- 
plied by their titles. are the Cheer. Flag. Safety. 
Lost and Found, and Concession Committees. 


Such an organization as this Student Council. 
controlled by the students and working for their 
benefit, can provide the training ground for the 
future adult citizen. The more immediate re- 
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sults can be seen, for example, in improved 
faculty-student relations. It is well to note that 
the Council's constitution. preamble states that 
the Council is formed to “bring about better 
cooperation between students and their teachers, 


to promote the general welfare of the student 
body, to establish higher standards of character, 
leadership, scholarship. and school spirit and to 
bring about equality of opportunity to all pupils 
in the responsibilities and benefits of school life." 


Investigation, discussion, action by student body, in cooperation with faculty, 
promotes real democratic situation and improves school status. 


Concerning Honesty 


ATE IN THE SUMMER of °51 when the ex- 
L ecutive committee of the John Marshall Stu- 

dent Association was holding planning con- 
ferences in preparation for the school year, the 
story of the suspension of the West Point Cadets 
for cribbing made the headlines. As a result 
of this publicity the attention of the members of 
the committee was focused on cribbing at John 
Marshall. They were much concerned with the 
problem and decided that they would like to 
study the question. 
itself into smaller com- 
of copying 
lunches, and 


The group divided $ 
mittees to investigate the question 
homework, cribbing on tests, taking 
issues of a similar nature. 

These committees met W 
vision and explored the topic—prevalence, 1e% 
sons, ways to correct, and quce solere 
phases of the subject. By means of Heide jh. and 
discussion, conversations with ther sn anved 
other methods which they devised ther cussed 
at certain conclusions. These iad nena 
aione the membership of the bee ce 
and a composite report was campis 
form of a panel discussion. — ho Sti: 

At this point the vice-president x eb ve 
dent Association appeared at a faculty Š aes 
lo report their findings. This reque 
granted. 

When the report was given E ussed and 
cribbing at John Marshall was the situation 
general suggestions for eS uestions by 
were given. Time was allowed for 4 


the faculty. 


The faculty heard the repor 
and in turn establishe 


ithout faculty super- 


five students, 


t asked some 
d a committee 
to this matter. 
the committee 
been presented. 


questions, 3 
of teachers and parents to go 10 
Students were not included on 
since their study had already 
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However, the suggestion that students be invited 
to participate at a later time on the committee 
was approved. 

While some of the members of the faculty 
thought the thinking of the students was im- 
mature and “fuzzy” or their presentation one- 
sided, the large majority seemed to feel that such 
an undertaking initiated by and carried through 
by the students was a highly desirable and 
healthy procedure. They also indicated that this 
study helped in presenting a picture of some con- 
ditions that could have been gained in no other 
way. 

The committee appointed by the principal 
to continue the study included both sponsors 
of the Student Association, two classroom teach- 
ers, an assistant principal, and two parents—the 
president of the Parent-Teacher-Student Associa- 
tion and a second representative from this or- 
ganization, 

After several meetings of the committee, a 
general plan of procedure was adopted. This 
included: 

1. Drafting a statement concerning honesty 
—one part stating general principles to be 
signed by each student and his parents and a 
second part showing the joint responsibilities of 
students, teachers, and parents and outlining the 
administrative policy in such matters. 

2. Consulting student groups, other teachers, 
and members of the administrative staff for 
information and suggestions. 

3. Studying available materials on this sub- 
ject. 
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4. Distributing copies of the final report 
to the entire faculty for study. 

When the committee had completed its work 
and the faculty had made some suggestions which 
were incorporated into the report, the following 
statement was unanimously approved: 


CONCERNING HONESTY— 
A STATEMENT FOR STUDENTS, FACULTY, AND 
PARENTS 


I hope I shall always possess firmness and 
virtue enough to maintain what I consider the 
most enviable of all titles, the character of an 
“Honest Man."—George Washington 
Believing that one of the greatest qualities a person 
ess is a high sense of honor and believing that 
a quality every student can possess, the school 


That it is the responsibility of the school and home, 
together with other groups to which the student belongs, 
to encourage the development of this desirable trait of 
character. 

We believe that students can develop this trait neces- 
in good citizenship, if each Marshallite realizes: 
l. That he shall do his homework, tests, and all 
other forms of work alone, unless allowed to do 

otherwise by his teachers. 
2, That he shall use the property of others only 
when he has been given permission to do so. 
3. That he shall always tell the truth. 
4. That he shall use his influence to discourage dis- 
honesty among his schoolmates. 
After you have considered the seriousness of this 
and discussed it with your parent or guardian, 
sign in the place indicated below: 
d with my parents the importance of 
using my own possessions, and 
We have considered, also, the 
administrators, 


sary 


matter 
please 
| have discusse! 
doing honest work, 


ling the truth. 
responsibilities of students, teach 


and parents concerning honesty. 


Student 
Date Parent... — 
return. this sheet to. your homeroom teacher; 
prus econd page for your own information. 
retain S 


CONCERNING HONESTY— 
THE PUPIL'S POINT OF VIEW 


rs of the executive committee of the John 
Association believe that the campaign 


The membe: 


Marshall Sae ihbing has made Marshallites realize 
Wi Fe m of cheating. Since the campaign, there 
phe < Finit been a definite decline in cribbing due 
apeme 10 ie realization. by the students of their re- 
in part t0 t id obligations in developing into good 
pansibilii£s members of this committee believe also 
I zenim rh lay a vital part in discouraging dishonest 
e her oan RE setting a good ex: mple. (2) by dis- 


the student's. personal 
maintaining a high sense of honor 
proper attitudes toward honesty 
(3) by studying reports on this 


and stressing 


topic submitted by the sponsor of the Student Associa- 
tion, (4) by displaying the Code of a Marshallite on 
the bulletin boards in each building, and (5) by writing 
articles giving student views on this issue for publication 
in The Monocle. 


THE TEACHERS’ RESPONSIBILITY 


Teachers, also, share the responsibility for helping 
students develop and maintain a high sense of honor. 
They endeavor to do this (1) by relating early in the 
semester their requirements as to individual effort in 
all work done, except where group work may be per- 
mitted; (2) by helping students realize that they are 
not working for grades as such, but learning to grow in 
knowledge; (3) by keeping alert to the student's needs 
and guiding the student accordingly; (4) by duplicating 
when feasible, copies of tests for each student; (5) by 
giving undivided attention to students during tests and 
by going helpfully around the room to assist them when 
they need help; (6) by passing pertinent information 
along to each other wherever it is deemed advisable 
in understanding an individual pupil. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE POLICY 


The administration feels that a definite policy should 
be established to promote honesty and will adhere to 
the following procedure: 

l. Cases of cheating and other dishonest practices 
should be reported by teachers to the sponsor of 
the Student Association, who will keep a confi- 
dential, continuous file of these reports. 

. The Student Association sponsor will refer each 

case to the proper counselor. 

3. After a conference with the student, the counselor 
will take the problem to the parent and/or the 
proper administrator. 

4. In the event of a second offense, the student will 
be suspended. 


N 


THE PARENTS’ COOPERATION 


The cooperation of parents is vital in this all-im- 
portant task. By discussing the question, by discour- 
aging any form of dishonesty, and by cooperating fully 
with the school in all phases of this matter concerning 
honesty, parents will play a definite part in moulding 
the character, not only of their own children, but also 
of all students at John Marshall. 

At the beginning of the current semester, 
discussions on matters concerning honesty were 
held in homeroom groups, and printed copies 
of the approved statement were distributed. The 
first page, signed by the student and his parents, 
was returned for the school file; the second page: 
printed over the silhouette of the school, was 


retained by the student. 


Although a year's work was required to com- 
plete the plan. the genuine interest of the stu- 
dents. the approval of the faculty. and the co- 
operation of the parents seem to indicate that 
this study will insure improved conditions in 
matters concerning honesty at John Marshall. 


School Activities 


A review of what has been prevalent in the past should be a stimulus to 
better achievement for the present and future. 


Then and Now in Sehool Activities --- 


Football 


W HEAR A LOT about the good old days 


in education. lt seems that the compari- 

sons are made by old men in their dotage 
(no nobler explanation is apparent) who, in their 
mental decay, enjoy reminiscing about the real 
or imaginary situations in their youth when 
they were still young and capable of enjoying 
life. "Therefore, let another man sound off—a 
man who is old enough to remember clearly the 
first decades of the twentieth century but not yet 
old enough to be senile; also, a man we was 
engaged in school activities clear up hs te s 
in the good old days and who was a disciple tor 
them then and still is now. 


Many things about football in those days 
i It may be that in some schools 


eaknesses of forty or more 
If so, a review of 
as a check list for 
hletic managers In 
iated improvement. 


were not good. 
today some of the wi 
years ago are still extant. 

those weaknesses can serve 
present-day coaches and at 
their efforts toward self-init 
e out for the team in his 


ohn Sherman cam team i 
i ; .3-3 organization was 


freshman year in 1910 (6 n n 
not known then in most of the United States). 


i ompete 
He was too young and immature i us ens 
with the older boys, however; x ropi s 
before the first game was played. In his $ 
uma yai, De ] larger, he earned 
more year, he was older and larg d ome 
a place on the squad, and he pets ^ — 
all season. In his junior year, he playe 


y sted 
season Was elec 

game, and at the close of the sea 

captain for his senior 


year, at which time he 
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from John Sherman's house on the north side. 
Therefore, John finished high school in the new 
institution. 

The school board and superintendent were 
so foolish in the fall of 1912 as to assign the 
l9ll.elected coach to serve both the old high 
school and the new one, dividing his time be- 
tween the two teams on alternate afternoons. 
The folly of the arrangement finally was made 
clear to the administration by the coach himself, 
and starting late in September the board in- 
structed the chemistry teacher in the new school 
to add football to his duties. 


That chemistry teacher knew chemistry—and 
science teaching in general In fact, he later 
became a world-renowned authority in science 
teaching and a full professor at a large eastern 
university. But his knowledge of football was 
atomic—that is, about the size of an atom, and 
his influence with the boys was as impotent as 
an unsplit atom. 


The poor chap’s ignorance and impotence in- 
vited unauthorized outsiders to come snooping, 
sniffing, and sticking around with either noble 
or ignoble motives. Two last-year’s graduates 
and football players from the older high school 
sought avenues for assertion through self-as- 
signed roles of assistant coach. Both the chem- 
istry teacher and the squad members resented 
the molestation, but the intruders’ urges to show 
off inured their sensitivities to slights. 

A university end, an employee in the local 
school system, through a recognition of need 
bordering onto a “God-given call,” also came to 
lend a hand. He really knew his stuff. and the 
squad members respected him, The chemistry 
teacher, however. resented the intrusion and un- 
intentional intimidation. and reacted sulkily 
former Big Ten athlete was more thin-skinned 
than the two recent high-school athletes. and he 
withdrew gracefully after the chemistry teacher 
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tore into him one evening and the two quar- 
reled violently in the presence of the squad. 


During John Sherman's fourth year, a newly 
employed history teacher served as coach. He 
knew no more about it than the chemistry teach- 
er, but he had more gall and was able to get by 
on bluff. 


There was one piece of good fortune among 
the numerous irregularities at the new high 
school: the members of the football squad elected 
as faculty manager a young mathematics teacher 
who had an excellent influence. Several years 
later, he became principal of the school Al- 
though the boys made a wise choice, team elec- 
tion is a poor way for selecting faculty managers. 

The nature of the practice periods under the 
motley of coaches ranged all the way from the 
sublime to the ridiculous. Even under the one 
and only real coach, in John Sherman's second 
vear. some objectionable things occurred. Prac- 
tice periods usually were too long and severe. 
Scrimmage was held daily. The boys were 
worked until it became too dark to see the ball. 
When game time came, the boys acted more like 
plow horses at sundown than race horses at sun- 
up. It was not unusual for players to be sent 
into games with several sprained fingers or with 
large patches of skin worn off from contact with 
the hard, dry practice field. 

While even the good coach was working with 
the backfield. he had linemen drawn up into two 
opposing rows butting their heads together like 
enraged billy goats for an hour at a time. Anoth- 

er coach nailed a two-by-four across the goal 
osts three feet from the ground and had the 
bovs tackle a dummy on the other side after div- 
ing under the timber. 

All coaches behaved more like judges than 
They sent boys into scrimmage and 


achers. 
^» ones excelled. It 


then stood by to see which í 
seemed never to occur to them to teach a dia- 
mond in the rough so as to lead him out to make 
the most of his talents. If a boy was good al- 
ready. he was rewarded: if he was not, he either 
acquired competence by self-coaching or else 
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Equipment and Facilities 

Back in the good old days, football boys 
were not pampered with paternalism. Every boy 
bought his own pants, shoes, helmet, and pad- 
ding. All that the school purchased was shirts 
and socks, and even these were withheld except 
for games, when the first fifteen boys were is- 
sued uniform garments for the afternoon. Most 
of the boys had no helmets; and those who did 
were but little better off, since the helmets were 
nothing but thin cotton pads. It was a custom 
in those days for football players to let their hair 
grow long until after Thanksgiving, leaving it 
to nature to provide the upholstery. 

What if a boy were knocked out, was it not 
for the glory of Alma Mater? The history teach- 
er told the story of an Eastern college player 
named Hart, who went into a game knowing he 
had a broken neck but wearing a special harness 
to protect him, and all the boys looked upon 
Hart as a hero. 

All that the school purchased in those days, 
besides the few shirts and socks which were sup- 
posed to last for five seasons, was two footballs 
a year. Football was not a big business or a 
racket in the good old days. The schools didn’t 
even have lockers or showers. Stealing and 
stinking—stealing from football players and 
stinking by them in their sweaty, unbathed state 
—were normal expectations. 

The older high school had no football field. 
Practice was held a half-mile away on a site 
which had been a junk yard previously, and the 
junk had not all been removed. John Sherman 
fell on a piece of scrap iron during practice one 
evening and cut his thigh so seriously he lost two 
weeks. Some large steel boilers still remained 
on the field, and they were used for different 
purposes. The linemen pushed them around for 
charging practice. and on a rainy day the whole 
squad crawled into one to keep dry. When cozy 
and dry in the huge boiler, the coach sought to 
“improve the dull delay” by promoting a smut 
session. which he led by telling the first foul 
story. 

Things were better at the new school. It 
had a practice field behind the schoolhouse, but 
the first year there the field was not leveled or 
seeded to grass. The dust and the irregular 
surface gave good training for one of the roa 
The field for that game was 
ad the sharp 
he bleeding 


games. however. 
cleared of corn just the day before, at 
corn stubble jabbed the players to t 
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point, but the dust was so thick it facilitated 
coagulation and stopped the flow of blood before 
anybody hemorrhaged. 


More About Physical and Moral Injuries 
Football squads were smaller in the good old 
days. An extra lineman and an extra back, plus 


a utility man or two, were presumed to be 


enough beyond the starting eleven. If a player 
got lime in his eyes from the marks on the field. 
twisted a knee, sprained a few fingers, got the 
wind knocked out of him, or a tooth knocked 
out, that was all in the game. Substitutions were 
kept in reserve for replacements in case a regular 
really got hurt. For example. John Sherman suf- 
fered a concussion in one game and did not re- 
gain consciousness until the next day. That pm 
tified a replacement: nobody but the coach dare 

be unconscious. In an earlier game, John nipped 
the dorsal spine off one of his cervical vertebrae 
but did not know it (beyond sharp pain) until 


the game was over. 
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blings abdominal not short of phenomenal dur- 
ing the fourth quarter, and it was only by exer- 
cising extreme constraint that he was able to 
complete the game without calling time out. It 
was then that he learned his whole team felt the 
same way; they all made a bee line for the same 
place. It might have been intended for “inno- 
cent” purposes, but the left end never recovered, 
and died the following Wednesday. 


A Check List of Errors 

It is hoped that conditions and episodes such 
as John Sherman witnessed are things of the 
long ago. But maybe some of them are extant 
today. Coaches driving boys on pavement-hard 
practice fields, making football practice infinitely 
more strenuous and violent and prolonged than 
the game itself, and cursing players, for exam- 
ple, are known to be faults in football not con- 
fined to the “dark ages." A check list of items 
witnessed by John. therefore—not intended to 
cover all items known to be essential in football 
coaching and management—can serve the coach 
who would be circumspect to catch some essen- 
tial matters in his efforts toward self-improve- 
ment. More important, it can serve to show how 
football has improved since the good old days. 

1. The school had either no football coach or 
one who was incompetent or unethical. 

2. Unauthorized, self-appointed outsiders in- 
truded to help coach. The regular “coach” and 
one of the outsiders quarreled violently in the 
presence of the boys. 

3. The boys elected the faculty manager. 

4. Practice periods were too long. too stren- 
uous, and too hazardous. 

5. The first game one year was not played 
until Columbus Day. 

6. Too much practice time was given to 
scrimmage. On the other hand, much of the 
practice time was devoted to activities which had 
too little resemblance to the game. 

1. Coaches were interested less in teaching 
boys to play football than in screening the ones 
who already knew how from those who did not. 

8. Coaches were not analytical diagnosticians 
of football. 

9. Coaches were prone to curse their players. 

10. Football squads were too small. 

11. Equipment. especially protective equip- 
ment such as helmets. was inadequate. Boys had 
to provide much of their equipment themselves. 

12. Coaches were inconsiderate of the physi- 
cal welfare of their players. 
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13. Schools had no lockers. and thieves ran- 
sacked players’ belongings. 

14. There were no showers. 

15. Some schools had no playing or practice 
fields, and the improvised ones were poorly lo- 
cated and ill-chosen. 

16. School-owned practice fields were ill-kept 
and too hard. 

17. Coaches led boys into telling and listen- 
ing to smutty stories. 

18. Coaches encouraged boys chewing tobac- 
co. 

19. Boys were not disciplined for spitting 
tobacco juice on opponents during games. 

20. Officiating was lax and officials incom- 
petent. 


An enriched intramurals program, 
offers opportunity for enj 


21. One team, at least. was poisoned by its 
host. 

22. State control was lax. 

23. Eligibility rules were ignored. 

24. Plays of questionable legality were con- 
cocted by coaches. 

25. One coach. at least, put on a suit and 
played in the game. 


Editor's Note: This is the first of a series on "Then and 
Now In Schoo! Activities," by the same author. The series 
is not based on research, but on the experience and observa- 
| on of an educator who is old enough to remember clearly 
the situations of tory or more years ago but still is not 
yet in his dotage, and who both then and now ranked high 
among the participants and disciples of school activities. f 
any of the unwholesome situations described as more or 
less standard forty years ago are no better in some present- 
day schools, the weaknesses can serve as a check list for 
conscientious sponsors of activities who would employ a self- 
initiated plan for improvement. This explanation was written 
by the author of the articles. 


sponsored by the various departments, 
oyable recreation and boy and girl participation. 


Coedueational Reereational Activities 


ODAY. the term Intramural athletics has 
generally become accepted as the proper 
designation for all those activities taking 

ace within the boundaries of a particular school 
We therefore, confine the term 
Intramural to activities of one particular school, 
either among individuals of that school or among 
teams of the same school that compete with each 


other. 

The growth of Intramural athletics has been 
to the present time most of 
the growth has been on the hit and miss nature. 
with more emphasis being placed on the depart- 
ments of physical exercise and varsity athletics. 
Athletic activities grew UP almost independently 
under student and alumni control and conse- 
ently the varsity program in which the aim of 
1! considered so important entirely by- 
forms of athletics. 
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Before taking up coeducational activities | 
would first like to bring up a few of the objec- 
tives of Intramural sports: 


1. Some form of recreation should be pro- 
vided so that the students’ leisure time is em- 
ployed in a wholesome way. The sports should 
never be organized to the point where the fun is 
also organized. 

2. By engaging in intramural activities, one 
helps to broaden one’s social contacts. The chance 
to meet other individuals of one’s own age from 
various sections of the country is one of the 
most valuable experiences that a person gains 
in his school life. 

3. Group spirit is brought about also by 
the feeling that the individual belongs to a cause 
that is larger than one’s individual self and if 
necessary to sacrifice one’s own interest for the 
welfare of the group. 

4. Better health is also attained thru intra: 
mural activity. Exercise develops the muscles of 
the body and aids in healthful posture- . 

5. Certain carry-over activities are attained 
by engaging in intramural activity. 
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6. Athletics develop strength and endurance 
for muscular coordination that makes for agility 
and confident control of one's movements. 

Recreational activities vary with persons and 
with groups. The physical condition of the in- 
dividual, the level of intelligence, the type of 
temperament, the age and sex of the person, as 
well as his tastes and wishes, all will have an 


influence on them. 


Ll. Coeducational Recreational Activities 


A. Coeducational sports fit readily into 
much of the recreation program. They are 
excellent for social training. very popular, 
and should be more widely used. 

B. Sport days are one method for hand- 
ling coeducation as à part of the intramural 
sport program. S . 

C. Boys can learn consideration in their 
altitude toward girls and girls can learn 
sportsmanship in their play relationships with 


the boys. 

D. Social dancing has played a large role 
in coeducation and at the present cogs is 
generally accepted as à legitimate a 
the school to sponsor. Folk or square 
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country. 
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and other groups should take the responsibility 
of a co-recreational program and any problems 
that come up should be handled by these groups. 


It should be sufficient to state that each or- 
ganization should have an understanding of the 
purposes and efforts of others who are working 
toward the same goals so that all groups in the 
college recognize and respect the functions of 
others. Those activities that are usually taught 
in an instructional program of physical educa- 
tion should probably be offered in the intramural 
program sponsored by the school physical edu- 
cational department. 


Students need to be physically and socially 
prepared to work with members of their own and 
opposite sex. Certain students should participate 
in more vigorous sports where greater strength, 
endurance, and coordination are needed while 
other students can gain a great deal through the 
less strenuous activities. 


The social values that are gained through 
meeting strangers, playing and enjoying games 
together can bring an immeasurable amount of 
happiness to those individuals involved. Direct 
experience may be offered through intramural 
recreational programs and should be available 
to as many students as possible. 


The intramural program should set by certain 
functions that would satisfy a good recreational 
program. It should provide non-competitive as 
well as competitive activities. These programs 
should provide recreation in individual and team 
sports and relationships among male and female 
students, and student and faculty groups should 
be enrolled through participation in the program. 


Today it is necessary to help guide young 
people who are still in their adolescent period 
in their search for new interests and surround- 
ings. 

It is not the academic curricular but rather 
the extracurricular activities such as those that 
are found in the well-rounded intramural pro- 
gram that offers the richest opportunities for 
young people of opposite sexes to meet each other 
under favorable conditions. 

Progress in co-recreational activities is still 
slow. partially due to the many taboos that are 
involved. but if the aim of education is forward 
then this movement for co-recreation should 
become more prominent in progressive physical 
education programs. 
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The following conclusions were accepted as 
pertaining to a co-recreational program: 

1. Every school should offer at least one 
activity for co-recreation. 

2. Swimming is becoming more popular 
with both sexes. 

3. Lack of finances will sometimes bring 
the co-recreation plan into effect as facilities 
will be fewer and joint usage will be necessary. 

4. The most commonly offered co-recrea- 
tional activities are: 

tennis 
dancing 
archery 
badminton 
golf 

To organize activities. different instructors 
will use different methods: 

1. In mass game activities, the hour 
should be planned so that every minute is 
utilized and the game can be changed often. 

2. Leaders are used to keep score, offici- 
ate. and handle all equipment, so that action 
is brought about as quickly as possible. 

3. Boys’ teams should not play against 
girls’ teams. In all games, it is best to mix 
the boys and girls on different sides. 


Co-recreation should have the necessary or- 
ganization before being introduced into a school. 
l. It is necessary that you have the co- 

of both boys and girls in order 


operation 
activities can be sponsored by the 


that the 
different departments. 


It is necessary to develop a wholesome com- 


panionship with the opposite sex. 
1. You must make co-recreation as pleas- 

ant and enjoyable as possible. 
2. Start with activities that are not too 
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physical education and the girls to another. It 
may be brought out however, that this condition 
will not be altered unless the adults can under- 
stand the meaning of co-recreation and the great 
benefits obtained from this type of training. 
School life and environment provide the greatest 
opportunity for boys and girls to become better 
acquainted and to understand each other during 
this early period of their lives. It is with this 
observation, that the physical co-recreational 
program maintains itself as a great asset to the 
future of our young people. 


It will be necessary that all schools organiz 
their programs so that boys and girls shall share 
together the equipment and services of an in- 
structor so that no one will leave school a “re- 
creational illiterate.” 


Co-recreation is an established fact in Amer- 
ican education today and mixed activities are 
what everyone is striving for. First, however, we 
must pick activities that everyone will be inter- 
ested in and also choose an environment that is 
conductive to normal social life between the sexes, 
and in which boy and girl friendships are ap- 
proved and encouraged. Parties, dances, and 
singing clubs are a good way to introduce other 
mixed activities. 


Many people realize that it would be impossi- 
ble to have mixed athletics in every sport, there- 
fore, it should be brought about and approval 
should be given for boys and girls to play to- 
gether in the athletic games in which girls are 
at a distinct disadvantage. and which do not 
involve physical contact. Competition between 
the sexes should be looked upon with disap- 
proval as this might actually prevent the rela- 
tionships that are being sought. 

There are many fine sports that can be used 
in co-recreation as mentioned before— here are a 
few more—bowling. hand tennis. shuffleboard, 
softball. volleyball, etc. 

Some points to be considered in organizing 
a co-recreational program. 

]. Enlist the cooperation of other teachers. 
Form a committee from the faculty. students. 
and community leaders. 

2. Start on a small scale and build grad- 
ually and sensibly, 

3. Organize the program ahead of time 
and use techniques of advertising and pub- 
licity which will prepare the group in ad- 
vance. 
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4. Use movies and visual aids to set the 
stage. 

5. Discuss co-recreation in 
physical education classes. 

6. Show the connection between the pro- 
gram and life itself. 

7. Select proper teachers 
For better results pick those who are admired 
by the students. 

8. Set the situation and utilize leaders so 
that courtesy and manners are in vogue with 
the group rather than teacher-imposed. 

9. Let the students take responsibility for 
a code of ethics. 

10. Instruction in skills should be given 
exes. although it is some- 


health and 


as sponsors. 


separately to the s 


It is important tha 
justification o, 


times feasible to let some of the boys instruct 
the girls. 

ll. Use a wider variety of activities in- 
cluding sports and games, hiking. stunts, 
dramatics, camping. discussion groups, clubs, 
music, crafts. special parties. and pageants. 

12. Parties must be happy and joyous. 
Eliminate the frigid and the conventional. 

13. Use competitive elements whenever 
possible. 

14. Try a little required co-recreation 
somewhere in the physical education pro- 
gram. 

15. Open and supervise the playing courts 
and swimming pools over the week-end. 


t a survey be made to ascertain interest, participation, and 
f the successful activities program. 
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of which examples are numbers 3, 5. and 10, and 
the circles represent girls. as in the cases of stu- 
dents whose numbers are 11. 13, and : 


[D 


Debate 


Be 
e e 

Sample Diagram of Student Participation 
in High School Activities 


The eight target rings in the illustration per- 
mit the diagramming of individual membership 
in that number of student organizations. A 
larger or smaller number of circles may be used 
as needed to fit the local situation. 


Patterns of membership will appear more 
clearly if distinguishing colors are used for each 
of the school's classes. Thus. for a four vear 
high school. the circles and squares representing 
freshmen may be colored green. those for sopho- 
mores red. and blue and orange may be used for 
the juniors and seniors. 

The identifying numbers preserve anonymity 
for the students whose participation is dia- 
grammed, yet reference to a numbered list. per- 
mits ready identification for guidance purposes. 


As the reader may surmise. the symbols 
which appear in rows outside the circles repre- 
sent students who do not belong to any extra- 
class organization. Non-participants in the 
school's activity program are readily identified 
from these locations. 

The light lines connecting the individual's 
symbol to the names of the organizations may be 
omitted if they make the diagram too compli- 
cated for use in a large school. However. if 
space permits their use. they are an aid to under- 
standing the pattern of student participation. 
For example. boy number 7 is active in the 
school paper and the yearbook, while girl num- 
ber 11 takes part in debate and is a member of 
the student council. 

The chart is more easily read if the symbols 
which represent individuals are located with re- 
gard to the organizations in w hich memberships 
are held. The square for boy number 17 appears 
in circle 1 near the Varsity Club. which is the 
only organization to which he belongs. and the 
circle for girl number 23 is located in ring 2. 
halfway between her two activities. the yearbook 
and the Girls Athletic Association. 

A 22'x28' poster card. on which the con- 
centric circles. are spaced an inch apart. will 
permit the diagramming of the participation of 
several hundreds of students. It is large enough. 
with sufficient detail. for group study in à com- 


mittee. or it may be used for display at larger 


meetings. 


Harris is assistant protessor e aduca 
t Grand Forks. He 
e university of North Dakota a 
Aas, Qa wile experience as a high school teacher and 
as 
principal and os a college teacher 


Editor's Note: Dr 
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What You Need 


NEW ART MODELING MEDIUM 


Clean, safe creative modeling for school, oc- 
cupational therapy, and commercial use is made 
possible with Vinylite resin-base plastigels de- 
veloped by Bakelite Company. This new, non- 
Sticky artis's medium oven bakes to durable 
permanent form in 15 minutes. Nonsticky yet 
soft enough for small hands to work, this new 
art medium is ideal for even the younger age 
groups in school. Baked for about 15 minutes in 
an ordinary kitchen oven at 350° F., each child's 
creation is preserved in durable permanent 
form, easy to clean and keep indefinitely. There 
is no worry about explosions or cracking as with 
kiln-fired clay. 

Finished objects can be colored easily with 
crayons or paints. This non-crumbling modeling 
material does not stick to furniture, upholstery, 
rugs, or clothes; stays pliant without moistening; 
has long shelf life; and can be used over and 
over before baking. Repairs and additions to 
baked obiects are made by simply reheating and 
adding new material. Young artists’ kits with 
five or more colors and simple modeling tools 
are available as well as bulk pint and quart con- 
tainers for schools, occupational therapists, and 
commercial artists. 

Pyrocon modeling material is produced by 
General Glaze Corporation, 100 East 20 St., Bal- 
timore 18, Maryland. 


TEACHING ALBUMS 


Two new teaching albums by Ed Durlacher 
are now available for folk or square dancing. 
Album 6, entitled “American Couple Dances and 
Mixers" includes three 12 inch records with full 
oral walk-through instructions. A fourth 12 inch 
record has music for each of the dances. The 
instructions are offered for simplicity in progres- 
sive teaching. 

The second Album, number 7, is “Honor Your 
Partner Rhythms." It is specifically designed to 
aid in teaching rhythms and musical apprecia- 
tion in the early development of children. It 
starts with rhythm instruments to the beat of 
music under the guidance of Ed Durlacher, 
Melodies are added for walking and marching; 
trotting, leaping, and galloping; hopping and 
skipping: heavy walking; bird and flower inter- 
pretations, and special occasions. It contains 
three 12 inch records. Square Dance Associates, 
Dept. NS, Freeport, N.Y. (Key No. 470). 


School Activities 


ASSEMBLY 


PROGRAMS 


for February 


Activities are colorful, gay, and glorious. Val- 
entines, flags, and birthday candles symbolize 
February. It is the month for sweethearts, pa- 
triots, and poets. The ancient Romans observed it 
as the month of purification. Emphasizing Broth- 
erhood Week is timely. Other occasions are 
Good English Week, National Week of Song, 
and Boy Scout Week. 

Boy Scout Week honors the organization. The 
birthdays of Buffalo Bill (William Frederick 
Cody) and Daniel Boone can be presented on 
the Scout assembly. Demonstrations of signals, 
troop projects, and safety rules make a worth- 
while assembly. 

Thomas A. Edison’s birthday, February 11, 
can be celebrated in an assembly. In pepe 
properties for a recent play, Enid high = a 
discovered old phonographs dating to the E 
Edisons. This would be the nucleus for a goo 
Science assembly. 

The English novelist 
enced the lives of all En, 
tray his characters in 
February 7? Little Nell, 
Oliver Twist will inspire the pa 
the audience. 


Charles Dickens influ- 
lishmen. Why not por- 
pate of his birthday 


David Copperfield, and 
rticipants and 


IMPROVING THE EMCEE 


The emcee is the salesman for an Lee 
program. He provides the continuity dh SEN 
numbers together. This is the unity am ae 
up the theme. The rating of an eme 
on his enthusiasm, voice, and polse: — 
First, the audience mus Posture is natural 


clearly and i e smiles å pleasant 


and not stereotyped. H ts. His 
manner welcomes the guests and studen 


p unex- 
sense of humor helps him to pepe iib tt 
pected difficulties. If superior, ah ps pode 
cover deadspots. He knows wha 


ight speech. 
when to say the rig lect a popular leader 
an audience. This 


there is no short 


Occasionally students e 
who has difficulty in facing 
person must be taught that i dea ins 
cut to success in public spee nod ; eed 
self must be fostered, so that con fi nomi ha 
his voice and shows in his posare. e eats 
taught to forget himself and think o 


of his audience. 
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UNA LEE VOIGT 
Enid High School 
Enid, Oklahoma 


Correct attitudes toward the speech activity, 
through analyzing his own stagefright is the 
first step toward improvement. Starting with 
his good points, he can build self-confidence. 
Practice and experience is his second step. He 
should speak to all the audience, give announce- 
ments enthusiastically, since he promotes good 
fellowship. He sells the program. 


GOOD MANNERS ASSEMBLY 


Student Council, Social Science, and Speech 
Departments 
Suggested Scripture: Ephesians 4:25-32 


The King and Queen of Courtesy preside at 
this assembly. They attain the honor through 
nominations and elections in home rooms. The 
program is planned around the theme—True 
hearted, Wholehearted Loyalty. 


Ladies and knights from literature are pre- 
sented. The seniors show Una and the Red Cross 
Knight from Spencer's Fairie Queen. The junior 
class presents The Skeleton in Armor. Sir Laun- 
fal, Sir Galahad are contributions of other 
classes or home rooms. Emphasis is placed upon 
the services and requirements of knighthood. 
A skit may show how a boy becomes a knight. 
A cutting from "Connecticut Yankee in King 
Arthur's Court" is a humorous number easy to 
present. Armor is made from cardboard painted 
silver. Sometimes children use rings. It is sur- 
prising how their original ideas solve problems 
in costuming and production. 


Longfellow High School students in Enid 
presented a program dedicated to the King and 
Queen of Courtesy. Songs and dances were giv- 
en before the court. Election of the royalty cli- 
maxed Courtesy Week sponsored by the Student 
Council. Principal Tommy Liming and Doris 
Mae Mahaffey, speech instructor, initiated the 
activity. At Emerson, the slogan for the week 
was: “Watch Your Manners, Others Do." The 
Student Council presented skits showing good 
manners in home and school. 


Courtesy Week is an annual tradition in the 
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schools of Enid and it is climaxed by assemblies. 
A simplified program for the elementary group 
centers around telephone courtesy. 
Characterizations include the gossip, cross 
patch, the shouter can be contrasted by showing 
how the polite child wins friends. Humorous and 
dramatic readings are enjoyable. Pupils are able 
to give original versions too. Right ways show 
the audience how to attain success through 
kindness, thoughtfulness, and politeness to others. 


BIRTHDAY ASSEMBLY 
Social Science Department 
Suggested Scripture: John 14: 1-6 and John 8:32 

The theme for the birthday assembly is Great- 
ness or Heroes. A chaplain from the last war 
may be the speaker of the day. Stressing char- 
acteristics which create greatness can be pre- 
sented in this assembly program. 

Fools and Foolishness by Dr. Harry C. Mc- 
Kown, is a serious, worthwhile book which gives 
creative inspiration to student script writers. 
Amusing and different ideas give food for 
thought-provoking skits presented on the assem- 
bly. 

Lincoln's greatness is shown by a scene em- 
phasizing honesty. The return of the borrowed 


il 
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THE NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL DEBATE TOPIC FOR THE 
SCHOOL YEAR 1952-1953 IS: 


WHAT FORM OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZA- 
TION SHOULD THE UNITED STATES SUPPORT? 


DEBATE HANDBOOK $3.35 
(Extra Copies to the some school} 2.00 
SET OF SPEECHES 1.50 
(Extra Copies to the same school) 1.00 
YOUR GUIDE TO EFFECTIVE REBUTTALS 1.75 
2.25 


DEBATE REVIEW 


COMBINATION OFFER 
<tnq of one Debate Handbook, One Set of 
d the Debate Review." 


$6.85 


EHuctive Reb. ‘als included in Combinetion 


for $! 00 add cna!) 


book and the over-charging of a customer are 
two incidents for presentation. Honesty need 
not been mentioned; it is learned inductively. 
Tolerance can also be cited in Lincoln's por- 
trayal. 


Scenes from Washington's life emphasize 
reverence and truthfulness. We may discount 
the cherry tree incident but history records that 
Washington’s word was above reproach. 

The incident in which Washington reminded 
his troops to refrain from swearing will high- 
light reverence. A student can read his message. 
Rules of Civility were written when Washington 
was a boy. A scene can show him writing in his 
copy book with a quill. Then he reads what he 
has written. 

Edison defined greatness as 90% perspiration 
and 10% inspiration. Incidents can show how he 
labored to make the electric light. This is easy 
to present. 

Other birthdays are those of Lowell, Long- 
fellow, and Dickens. Even Charles Lamb’s Tales 
from Shakespeare are adaptable for literary 
numbers. 

The scouts can be used to show bravery. 
Daniel Boone’s “Elbow Room” was dramatized 
by eighth grade students. 


. 
WHAT FORM OF INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION SHOULD THE 
UNITED STATES SUPPORT? 


WHAT FORM OF 
INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 
SHOULD THE 
UNITED STATES 
SUPPORT? 


MID-WEST DEBATE BUREAU 
NORMAL, ILLINOIS 
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A birthday cake, in reality a large hatbox 
covered with salt and flour icing, can hold the 
candles (small flashlights. Each candle is a 
number. When the emcee takes a candle from 
the cake he announces the number. 

For the closing number the poem “Gradatim” 
or “The Builders” is effective. “Footprints on 
the sands of time” is the purpose of the partici- 
pants in the Birthday Assembly. 


GIRLS’ ASSEMBLY 
Girls’ Organizations 
Suggested Scripture: Judges 9:7-15 


Women’s contributions to America can be the 
theme of an unusual assembly. Martha Wash- 
ington, Molly Pitcher, and Dolly Madison speak 
from the pages of history. . 

Sweethearts of literature, Evangeline, Poca- 
hontas, and Minnehaha are effectively portrayed 
through poetry interpretations. These may be 
accompanied by soft background music. 

A citizen of the community can show her doll 
collection. Dr. Ethel Manhan, Director of Ele- 
mentary Education at Phillips me d 
inspirational talks and demonstrates her va uable 
doll collection. Another Enid citizen makes COS- 
tumed dolls representing the prendent Ta 
She has appeared at school assemblies an wa ^ 
ings in Enid. Children who have te B s 
foreign lands have valuable dolls. A doll as ses 
bly is a worthwhile program for elementary 
groups. . 

Women in today's world is the — 
public addresses. When properly —— ua e 
speeches are inspiring. The introductio 
this type of speech. 

abenat 17 is the birthday of dece 
Willard, American social reformer an pee 
She advocated women's rights and wa ond 
dent of the Women's Christian — : 
Union. An assembly stressing tempere Es 
timely for this group. Information for en ea 
sembly can be obtained from local organ: ra 
“Two Faces” is an effective temperance rea 
that has stood the test of time. 


SPEECH ASSEMBLY 


Speech Department 
I Corinthians 13 


assembly, the Ten 
basic theme. 
“Speech 
It is fol- 
Speech.” 
] aspects. 


Suggested Scriptures: 
thirty minute 
Commandments of Speech form . = 
An extemporaneous speech enti 2 
Marks the Man" is the first ipee 
lowed by an interview on “why Ta 


i ra 
The first speech emphasizes the eens 
The interview presents the personal 4 


In this 
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Dr. E. C. Buehler in his book, “You and Your 
Speeches” has ten commandments of speech 
children like to present in programs. The first 
commandment is: “Be Yourself.” Pupils show 
how speakers break the rule. It does not take 
the audience long to see through sham and in- 
sincerity in a speaker. 


“Say something worthwhile” is the second 
commandment. The students may read cuttings 
from the world’s best orations. The emcee points 
out why great speeches have stood the test of 
time. 


“Speak from the heart” is number three. A 
committee of students used Dr. Buehler’s sug- 
gestion for dramatization. Other illustrations 
can be devised. 


“Don’t Apologize” is always humorous. Boys 
and girls imitate the apologetic speaker who 
states, "Unprepared as I am.” 


Number five, *Be Friendly," was illustrated 
with Mark Anthony's scene from Julius Caesar. 
On this presentation the basic principles of pan- 
tomime were shown. 


COSTUMES 


"EAVES 


Costume rentals to churches, schools, 


colleges and organizations every- 
where. 100,000 costumes in stock 
—promptly available at very mod- 
erate rates. 
A Famovs By-Line of the Theatre! 

Complete productions or any part 
thereof. You name the play or list 
of requirements—we send full infor- 
mation without obligation. 


EAVES 


COSTUME COMPANY 


Eoves Building 


151 WEST 46th ST. * NEW YORK 19, N.Y 
Established 1870 
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“Talk With the Listener" was demonstrated 
by contrast. A scolding type of speaker empha- 
sized why we should buy government bonds. 
He was followed by a good speaker who talked 
of government as a possession of mankind. 

Eighth is *Make your ideas sound important." 
Attitudes, grammar, and manners were demon- 
strated. 

Ninth, *Be the Leader" was a skit showing 
audience response to a poor leader. Dr. Buehler's, 
“Stand tall walk tall, and talk tall" were de- 
monstrated by a chalk talk. 

Ten: Start and stop on time: was illustrated 
by a large clock. 

Songs were introduced. In reality, the pro- 
gram was a sugar-coated lesson in the basic 
principles of speech. Other authors’ contributions 
are appropriate. 

Life adjustment booklets in How to be a 
Better Speaker, written by Bess Sandel, Chicago 
University lecturer, furnish ideas for script writ- 
ers. 
A demonstration on breath control can be 
shown by a candle. Speaking Hamlet’s * Advice 
to Players," the student shows how the breath 
moves the flame but does not blow it out. Prin- 
ciples of pantomiming can show the right and 
wrong way of movements. 

One-act plays can be used with a director 
telling the audience a few simple stage rules. 
Best results are gained by two casts—one show- 
ing poor forms and the other the best. A good 
play for this is an adaptation of Hawthorne's 


short story "David Swan." 


Materials for February Programs 


Fools and Foolishness by Dr. Harry C. McKown is pub- 
lished by School! Activities Publishing Company, Topeka, 


Kansas. 
The Ten C 


and Your Speeches, Dr 


ommandments of Speech are found in You 
E. C. Buehler; Allen Press, Lawrence, 
Maia available and program outline may be obtained 
without cost in reasonable quantities by writing Edison’s 
Birthday Committee, 10 Downing Street, New York 14, N.Y 

Material for Brotherhood Week assemblies is obtainable 
from the National Conference of Christian and Jews, Wash- 


D.C 

ustment booklets are published by Science Re- 
h Associates Inc 57 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, 

searc 
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News^N otes and Comments 


National Teen-Age Road-E-O 


By taking top honors in the National Teen- 
Age Road-e-o held in Washington, D.C. August 
20-22, Martin G. Desilets, Longmeadow, Mass., 
became the nation's first "teen-age driving 
champion." This title, along with a $1,000 schol- 
arship and an impressive three-foot trophy, was 


r-old driver for out- 
g champions in the 


bestowed upon the 18-year 
scoring 34 other state drivin. 
highly competitive contest. " 

The Road-e-o was initiated this epis fes 
U. S. Jaycees in an attempt to find pee wi 
solution to the nation-wide complaint ee 
agers are our most dangerous drivers. eme 
plaint is backed up by the fact that hae nh 
volving drivers under 25 years of ag bd ABE 
more frequent than in any other comp 


group. 
Most of thes 


k 
e accidents have been bep ad 
directly to the teen-agers’ pride in hag driv- 
ability, Too often this pa speed—and 
1 high ra 
ing recklessly anl E Road-e-0 entered the 


that is where the : tudy, 
eure, The Jaycees, after dm BO ding 
finally decided that by develop be changed 


contest the teen-agers’ attitude could : 
into pride in driving safely, rather 
lessly. 

“The United States Junior 
Ven and the Liberty Mum M : 
pany deserve real applause for E 
promote better and safer driving. 


Shown above, à young cantin 
through the serpentine course, me 
est obstacles in the skill tests co! ptt 
the first National Teen-Age Roa 
Washington, D.C., August 20-22. 


han reck- 


J Com- 
Chamber of 
ance Com- 
fforts to 


ant is backing 
of the tough- 
ducted during 
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Schools and Prisons 


Of the inmates of federal prisons in 1950, 
31.6 percent were educated no higher than the 
4th grade level. 

The education of 51.1 percent of the inmates 
was from the 5th to 8th grade levels. 

Only 17.3 percent of the inmates of federal 
prisons had gone beyond the 8th grade. 


Regarding the Curriculum 


New questions are being asked when music 
programs in public high schools are appraised. 
In an inventory being prepared in the Illinois 
curriculum improvement project, some key ques- 
tions will be: Does the program reach all pupils, 
not just those with talent for the band, orchestra, 
or choral groups? Does it encourage creation of 
music through composition, improvisation, play- 
ing by ear? Does it aid students in choosing 
worthwhile radio and TV broadcasts? Does it ac- 
quaint all students with the role of music in the 
development of American culture? Does it relate 
music to other fields of learning? Does it develop 
ability in pupils to get along with others, to work 
in groups, to lead, and to follow? Is student 
morale and enthusiasm put before teacher and 
parent qualification? Is instruction such that pu- 
pils think of music as a pleasurable experience. 
—Education Summary 


Discussion Aids Offered by N.A.M. 

The National Association of Manufacturers 
has published its 1952-53 Catalog of Discussion 
Aids, offering without charge 79 booklets, posters, 
motion pictures, and other materials. Subjects 
covered in these discussion materials include vo- 
cational guidance, inspirational themes, current 
economic problems like competition and the size 
of profits, communism, and American history and 
philosophy. The catalog is available from the 
Special Services Department, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, 14 West 49th Street, New 
York 20, N.Y. 


Canal Zone Students Initiate Project 
A program of school citizenship that would be 
worthy of leading citizens in the most enlight- 
ened community has been initiated by the Cris- 
tobal High School Students’ Association, it is 
learned from the Canal Zone School Bulletin. 
The plan put into effect by the students of 
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this school is to help keep the building and 
grounds looking their best at all times. A contest 
is sponsored by the Association among the four 
classes, each of which is responsible for the ap- 
pearance of the building and grounds for a week 
at a time. The duty of the class is to keep all 
litter (paper, etc) picked up and to reprimand 
any student seen carelessly tossing waste paper 
about. As an incentive, a prize of $20 has been 
offered to the class that best accomplishes this 
project.—N. C. Education 


Scholarships for 1 in 20 


Institutions of higher education are providing 
125,000 scholarships for undergraduates valued 
at 27 million dollars, and 14,000 graduate fel- 
lowships valued at 914 million. 

“This is tangible evidence," says Commis- 
sioner McGrath, “that the people of the United 
States believe that poverty should be no barrier 
to the pursuit of higher education." 

He believes, however, that these aids are not 
enough. “Many hundreds of thousands of high 
school graduates, just as able and ambitious as 
those in college, each year fail to begin or to 
complete their higher education, principally for 


financial reasons." 


Television and Education 

Television's offering is rich, stimulating. Its 
weakness is its mixture of high and low stand- 
ards, of high art and foul cheapness, its cultural 
ity. But that's the way the world is 
he duty of the parent and the 
school to help the child to select. We have picked 
the books we want our children to read, the 
clothes we want them to wear, the movies we 
want them to see, the museum we want them to 
the friends we like them to have, the 
t them to keep. Now the entire 
screen in our home. We can ex- 
cre by flipping the dial—if the 
a yell—Sam Levenson in 


irresponsibil 
mixed up. It is t 


visit, 
hours we wan 
world is on the 
clude the medio 
kid doesn’t let out 
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CAPS and GOWNS 


Special money- 
write for full 
details and returnable sample. 
No expense or obligation. Also 
Choir and Choral Apparel. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1025 S. 4th St. Greenville, II. 


For Graduation. 
saving plan. 


ing the same period deaths from all types of 
cancer rose only 31 per cent. Some doctors be- 
lieve that the increased number of deaths from 
lung cancer is linked with the increased use of 
tobacco. They caution heavy smokers who are 
past forty to have a chest X-ray every six to 
twelve months. 


About Contests 

How many contests should the pupils in the 
school enter? Which are really valuable educa- 
tionally? Which justly commercial promotion 
schemes? The National Association of Secondary 
Schools’ Bulletin reviews contest each year and 
announces the approval list in its Bulletin. This 
year’s list appears in the October, 1951, issue of 
the Bulletin of the Association of Secondary 
School Principals. 


SOUND EFFECT RECORDS 
Speedy-Q, Gennett, Syncro 


Write for Free Catalogue to 


GENNETT RECORDS 


Box 38, Foulke Station Richmond, Indiona 


BUILD ... BETTER 


Your High School Speech 


and Drama Activities 


12 benefits for you, your students, and your 
School-Community relations. Here is an educa- 
tionally sound incentive tool that can help you. 
» Strengthen your, School-Community rela- 
tions and activities. a. 
Build esteem for all speech octivities in 
our school. 
Encourage „better 
oral reporting. 
Reward students for oral GROWTH as well 
as talent. 
Apply to ALL STUDENTS in the high 
school. 
Help students to plan and execute edu- 
cationally sound extracurricular oral pro- 
grams—minimum effort by you. 
. Apply to all four years, helping to develop 
good speech habits on a day-to-day basis. 
. Provide current information on public 
speaking, drama, debate club meeting ac- 
tivi in other high schools. 
. Provide a flexible incentive tool that fits 
your local situation—conserves your fime. 
Help parents understand the need for good 
oral communication. 
Give national recognition (which helps you 
locolly) for good speech progress mode in 
your high school. 
identify your school with a 12-year-old na- 
tional program that encourages GROWTH 
as well as talent in oral communication- 
Ask about Masque & Gavel Society's national 
SPEECH FOR USE classroom and extracurricular 
achievement program. Successfully proved. Pad 
cationally sound. Tailored to your needs. Aca- 
demically stimulating. Write: 


MASQUE & GAVEL 
Northwestern University ton, M. 
. O. Box 822 Evanston, 


[ES E 
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classroom speech and 


' „Jow We Do ft 


STUDENTS CONTRIBUTE TO 
"SAVE A CHILD" IN EUROPE 

"Helping hands across the ocean." With this 
thought in mind the students of Chisholm High 
School, Chisholm, Minnesota, undertook the plan 
to "Save a Child." Students contributed almost 
all of the $96 collected for the project which was 
directed by the Student Council and its presi- 
dent, Jim Oberstar. Four packages, including 
food and clothing, were sent to the child who 
was selected. i 

In August of this year a case history of the 


child was received, which includes a picture of 
the boy, Volker Schwartz, and 


some of his background. 
Volker, who is 9 years old, 
born in Hamburg, Ger- 
in 1943. His father, an 
engineer in bridge building, 
was called to the army and 
killed in the war. Because of 
air raids and warfare, the 
mother and her three small 
sons, all under six years of 
age, had to be evacuated from 


was 
many, 


the country. 
In 1945 the family fled b 


ing Russians. The mother put 
into a cart and started on the journ! 


efore the approach- 
t her three children 
ey to Bremen. 
ily finally ar- 


After a four weeks’ trip the sar refuge with 


rived in Bremen where they foun 
their grandmother. " 
The mother, who is in poor health, pecie es 
to work for any great length of pesado raliet 
family is now living on à small amou San Es 
Volker is a pale child in agic m DM 
is serious beyond his years. In SCi o anfad in 
good student and is also actively J? 
Sports, especially swimming. 
Besides the case history, two n 
Sent by the boy and his ee 
written by Mrs. Schwartz was in 
explained the conditions under ar 
is living. She also expressed her "Bos son. 
that the students were willing to he! en Tp 
The letter written by the boy har 3 
German language and told of his 
being selected to receive the 
When the results from suc 
Eratifying as this the students 
it is nothing but a pleasure tO len igh School, 
hand."—gStudent Council, Chisholm 
Chisholm, Minnesota 
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LATINEERS INAUGURATE 
GOOD FRIENDSHIP WEEK 


As the Christmas spirit takes precedent over 
the pagan holiday of the Saturnalia, an ancient 
holiday celebrated by the Romans, the Latin de- 
partment is inaugurating a “Friendship Week” 
from December 6 to December 13. 

The Saturnalia, celebrated on December 17, 
18, and 19, portrayed the Romans’ idea of the 
Christmas spirit. The public relations committee 
will sponsor a tour of Latrobe Hospital on Satur- 
day, December 6, and the laboratories of St, 
Vincent College on Saturday, December 13. 

Monday, December 9, boys must be especially 
nice to girls, treating them in a fashion similar 
to Emily Post, such as carrying their books, 
On Tuesday, the girls will return the courtesy 
to the boys. 

Magistra Reeping has invited Latin Club 
officers to be her guests on Wednesday for a 
spaghetti dinner at Carbone’s. A prize will be 
given to the first 20 Latin students requesting 
cokes at the Orange and Black through the cour- 
tesy of Miss Reeping. 

The rest of the week is to be carried out in 
a similar manner following the motto of “Semper 
Amicitia,” which means friendship always.— 
Latrobe High School, Latrobe, Pennsylvania 


TEACH ‘EM 
TO SWIM 

Ask any kid what he did during the summer, 
chances are, he will say he went swimming— 
more than once. Then take a count to see how 
many can actually swim and chances are again 
that you will find up to 50% will answer in the 
negative. Ask how many would like to learn, 
and if your situation is average, all will want 
to learn. At this point you are probably saying 
to yourself—what can I do. I am only an average 
swimmer, but more important; we have no pool 
in our school. You don't have to be a good swim- 


mer and you don't have to have a pool in your 


school. 

Your first problem is to find facilities where 
these kids can learn. Look for a YMCA or 
YMHA. There is probably one in your county 
some place. If not, keep looking—there may be 
a Turkish Bath that has a small pool, or a 
hotel, or in some industrial plant—pools are 
found in the most peculiar places. 

Your next step is to visit this pool and talk 
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to someone with authority. In a case of a Y 
or a hotel you will find that the charge is ri- 
diculously nominal and a suitable schedule can 
be arranged. If you must resort to industry, play 
up the publicity angle and they should only be 
too happy to lend their facilities to such a worthy 
cause. The same should hold true for a Turkish 
Bath. 

Now that the pool is acquired, transportation 
and an instructor must be secured. In the urban 
areas public transportation will easily solve this 
problem. In the rural areas, the school bus may 
be secured or a truck supplied by some conscien- 
tious citizen—perhaps a parent of one of the 
learners. The instructions may come from you 
after an hour with a Red Cross Manual and a 
couple of hours practice by yourself. If this is 
out of the question, then put out a call for a 
volunteer, if the pool cannot supply one. 

Now all this may seem like plenty of thought 
and legwork—well, it is. But if you want a 
worthwhile activity, an activity that may save 
a life—teach 'em to swim.—Joseph C. Bradley, 
Teacher at Wyckoff, New Jersey 


CELEBRATION OF 
BOY SCOUT WEEK 


Almost three million members of the Boy 
Scouts of America will celebrate their 43rd 
anniversary from February 7th to 14th, 1953. 
During BOY SCOUT WEEK schools, churches, 
and civic organizations will join with the Scouts 
in observing this significant occasion. 

Many elementary, junior and senior high 
schools will wish to develop special Scout pro- 
grams, exhibits, and demonstrations to focus 
attention on citizenship participation by youth. 
These suggesions for BOY SCOUT WEEK activi- 
n the schools are offered for your considera- 


ties i K 
and local Scout Leaders will be glad to 


tion, 
help. 
I. For Elementary Schools (Cub Scouts 8 to 10) 


A. General Assembly built around Cub Scout- 
d to include such things as: 


ing an 


CHOIR 
A CAPPELLA ff 
ACADEMIC | 

2% Styles —6 fabrics io 


choose from. Send for 
FREE iftustrated catalog 


National zzz. 


921-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PAL 
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1. Songs—Flag ceremony 

2. Acts or stunts by Cub Scouts taken from 
their own Pack Activities themes of the 
past six months. 

3.Jungle Tales and Indian Dances offer 
real entertainment. 


B. Very informative exhibits and demonstra- 
tions on Cub Scouting can be prepared and 
set up in the hallway or gym of the school 
and manned by Cub Scouts themselves un- 
der the supervision of their Den Mothers. 
1. Pack Programs of recent months may be 
presented by Dens. 
For example: “Exploring Your Neigh- 
borhood" the theme for July—‘‘Conserva- 
tion" from last August—‘The Mail Goes 
Through" for September—“Transporta- 
tion" as found in the December issue of 
SCOUTING MAGAZINE. 

2.Cub Scout Electives which can be pre- 
pared and exhibited by Cub Scouts and 
their Dads. See things prepared in Octo- 
ber—''Doorway to Adventure." 


C. Activities by Cub Scouts in their respective 

Classrooms. 

1. Teachers may allow the Cub Scouts to 
lead in teaching the rest of their grade a 
Cub Scout Game and various feats of 
skill they have learned. 

2. Cub Scouts in a particular room may as- 
semble and exhibit handicrafts and ma- 
terials they prepared on certain themes 
to be displayed in their own room. 

D.The Cub Scout Movies, "Cub Scouting in 
the Den" or "Cub Scouting in the Pack" will 
prove interesting to the entire school as- 

sembly. 

II. FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS (Boy Scouts 

11 through 13) 


A. General Assembly Programs 
1. Presentation of Colors by Scouts in uni- 


form. 

2. Singing of patriotic songs—audience par- 
ticipation. 

3. Demonstration, movie, or other presen- 
tation. 


a. An action demonstration by capable 
Boy Scouts on Campcraft, Scoutcraft, 
Conservation, or emergency service 
with attractive stage setting. 

b. Movie — “Philmont Adventure,” “Na- 
tional Jamboree 1950,” “Scout Trail to 
Citizenship,” or, with proper setting, 
“Winter Camping,” or “Ice Rescue.” 

c. One or more Scouts might prepare an 
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interesting presentation on “Our Ad- 
venture in Summer Camp," “World 
Friendship Activities," or other proj- 
ects. 
B. Exhibits 
A model camp setting or demonstration of 
one or more Scouting skills. 


III FOR SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS (Explorers 
14 and older) 
A. Regular school assembly programs may in- 

clude: 

1. A report on plans by an Explorer group 
to attend the 1953 National Jamboree at 
Santa Ana, California. 

2. Any one of the four Explorer Adventure 
films: (a) “Canoe Expedition,” (b) “Colo- 
rado River Expedition,” (o "A Rock 
‘Climb,” (d) “Dutch Oven Cooking," (e) 
"Philmont Scout Ranch." 

3.A report by Explorers of an adventure 
expedition taken last summer such asa 
canoe trip, swamp expedition, Philmont 
trip, show movies or slides taken on trip, 
with several Explorers telling of high- 
lights and demonstrating equipment n 

4.Safety skill demonstration such e i 
Rescue Method; Boat Rescue Method; 
What to do when Lost. 3 

5. Dramatization of Vocationa 
trip. Job opportunities locally. 

B. Exhibits. Collection of souvenirs, 
etc., from adventure expedition. 


] Exploration 


pictures, 


IV. GENERAL SUGGESTIONS m 

1. Your local Boy Scout Executive 1S pre- 

pared to help school principals a aie 

grams recognizing BOY SCOUT : mi 

They will assist in planning the Lc 

and in recruiting the assistance 0 dq 

teer Scout leaders of Packs, a it 
Explorer Units meeting in schoo 


borhoods. J T 
2. Call upon students in schoo 
in the program. — 
3.Use Boy Scout Wee os 
local P.-T.A. and others paper 
Scout Units in and near the sc ^ - 
4. A colorful outdoor camping scen! jones 
as an effective stage decoration y ats 
ing events; the setting for Cub ee 
and Exploring depends upon the a 
used. i 
5. Films may be secured through the loca 
Scout Executive. 
6. Scouts in Uniform may i 
the Flag on the school grounds. x 
7. The same type of programs and aS 
may also be used with p.-T.A. me gs. 


take part 


s. Tribute to 
onsor 


raise and lower 
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Your National Committee on Schuol Rela- 
tionships and your local Scout Council will ap- 
preciate your cooperation in this 1953 observance 
of BOY SCOUT WEEK.—Walter D. Cocking, Boy 
Scouts of America, 2 Park Avenue, New York 
16, N.Y. 


WASHERS 


The game of “Washers” is one that secondary 
school youth thoroughly enjoy playing and pro- 
vides an opportunity for worthwhile extracur- 
ricular relaxation. In fact, in some secondary 
schools, it promises to surpass Horseshoes as a 
popular leisure time pastime. 


Corre 


-oft 


Caw 


Tossiwa] Line 


One of the unique features of this game is 
that it is economical in terms of the cost of 
playing materials. There are only a few items 
required for playing the game. One, is two (2) 
one pound tin coffee cans. Two, the acquisition 
of several metal two inch washers or any other 
size washer that is desired by the participants. 


The game is played briefly as follows: 


1, The two coffee cans are placed in a direct 
line twenty feet from each other. 


2. The cans are set into the ground so that 
the tops of the cans are flush with the surface 
of the ground. 

3. A tossing line is marked off directly in 
front of each can. Stepping over the tossing line 
constitutes a foul throw. 

4. The washers are painted different colors in 
order to eliminate confusion and to provide a 
quick and effective method of scoring the game. 


5. Each player tosses five (5) washers at a 
time. 

6. The game may be played either as singles 
or as doubles the same as in Horseshoes. 

7. The object of the game is for each player 
to get as many of the five washers as he can in- 
to the opposite coffee can. 

8. The player may toss directly into the op- 
posite can or by bouncing the washers off the 
surface of the ground adjacent to the can. 

9. A game consists of twenty points with the 
following schedule of scoring: 

a. For placing the washer into the opposite 
coffee can five (5) points. 

b. For placing one edge of the washer on 
the edge of the coffee can two (2) points. 
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10. The individual or partners who score a 
total of twenty points first wins the game. 


When the game is played for the first time 
the players require considerable time in ac- 
cumulating a winning score of twenty points. 
However, after a little practice in handling the 
washers it is amazing how quickly the players 
acquire a deft skill in tossing the washers into 
the opposite coffee can. 

The unique features of this game are that it 
requires little space in which to be played, is 
inexpensive for the necessary playing materials, 
several games may be played simultaneously, 
and anyone can play it. 

Games such as Washers are highly desirable 
in the extracurricular program of school ac- 
tivities, because they meet an immediate need 
in the school as well as providing a desirable 
leisure time activity for home and community 
relaxation.—J. Russell Morris, Associate Profes- 
sor of Education, Chico State College, Chico, 


California 


GUESS WHAT 

This is a little stunt to develop facial ex- 
pressions and ease in gesture. If you have seen 
one cast for a highly emotional part in a play, 
then seen the actor (?) go through the part with 
a proverbial wooden face, you will appreciate 
the value of this exercise. 

Volunteer actors are called, and as they line 
up on the stage each draws a slip of paper from 
a hat. One word is written on each slip: sadness, 
anger, fright, timidity, etc. The first actor is told 
to make his face show the emotion indicated on 
his slip of paper. All the other actors must 
watch carefully, for they must not only show 
the emotion they have drawn, but actor number 
two must show that emotion as given by actor 
number one and follow this with his own. Actor 
number three starts with the first, changes to 
the second, then quickly to his own. This goes 
until the last one in the line finds himself 
going through a rapid change of facial expres- 
sions to portray the whole gamut of emotions 
as shown by the various persons in the line. 
The first actor having shown his one bit of ex- 

ression moves to the foot of the line So with 
p es actor until all have been given an op- 
portunity to take all the parts. 

ame procedure is followed in the second 


The $ : 
put gesture and pantomime are added to 


on 


act A 
; expressions. 


facial i 
- applause will proclaim the best actor, 
me poe know how really funny this stunt 
and A uo have seen an audience reaction. 
is unti! 9 
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Comedy Cues 


A nut at the wheel 

A peach at his right, 
A. dish in the road 

Fruit salad tonight. 


Not Guilty 
With a grinding of brakes, the officer pulled 
up his motor car and shouted to a little boy play- 
ing in the field: *I say, Sonny, have you seen an 
airplane come down anywhere near here?" 
"No, sir," replied the boy, trying to hide his 
slingshot. "I've only been shooting at that bottle 
on the fence."—Balance Sheet 


Like Father, Like Son 
"What a boy you are for asking questions," 
said the father. "I'd like to know what would 
have happened if I'd asked as many questions 
when I was a boy." 
“Perhaps,” suggested the youngster, “you'd 
have been able to answer some of mine.”—Ex. 


Try Oatmeal 


Student: I hear that fish is brain food. 
Roommate: Yeah, I eat it all the time. 
Student: Another theory disproved.—Pacific 


Weekly 


Riddle Me This 
A duck, a frog, and a skunk wanted to go to 
the movies. The admission was one dollar, Which 
one of the three couldn’t afford it? 
The skunk. The duck had a bill, the frog had 
a greenback, but the skunk had only a scent.— 


Ex. 


Put the Bee on Him 
An irate visitor darted angrily up to the bee- 
keeper and complained: “One of your bees stung 
me, and I want you to do something about it. 
“Certainly, madam. Just show me which bee 
it was and I'l have it punished."—Capper's 


Weekly 


"THE OLD SCHOOLMASTER" says: 
"Yes! If it's published | have it!” 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Newspapers, Books — Catalogs Free 
COLLMAN MAGAZINE AGENCY 
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s the Editor Sees It » 


Congratulations to the New Jersey Associa- 
tion of High School Councils for its very suc- 
cessful promotion of “Student Council Week,” 
as described by Clifford Roltsch in this issue. 
We are very sure that this project provided ex- 
cellent publicity which brought increased support 
and dignity through a better understanding of 
council ideals, organization. activities, and prob- 
lems. Other state associations could well imitate 
this profitable project. 


Transportation of students has had a bene- 
ficial influence on activities because it helped 
to emphasize the need of an activities period 
during the regular school day. so that all students 
could participate. In schools where no such peri- 
od is included, and activities must be scheduled 
before and after school and at noon, the program 
suffers. 


We know an elderly principal who is dearly 
beloved by his community largely because he al- 
ways "cooperates so completely" with his stu- 
dents. An examination of his “cooperating” 
shows it to be “doing for," and that his students 
lose. He plans social events down to the last 
detail, rewrites much of the school newspaper 
staff's material organizes and handles all as- 
semblies. maintains the bulletin board, directs 
corridor traffic, inspects student lockers, and in 
other ways robs his students of many fine educa- 
tional opportunities. Of course, too, his general 
administrative matters receive far too little of 
his attention. Educationally. his popularity can- 
not be justified. 


Last spring Ach Junior High School, Cin- 
planned a fall week-end workshop in 
Is, teachers, and others might partici- 
“student problems." A 


cinnati, 
which pupi 
pate in discussions of 
“student problem” was defined as one which s 
legal. traditional and customary, of local signif- 
financeable, and interesting and impor- 
tant enough to justify work on it. Additional de- 
arranged a week before school opened 
Judging by results. this workshop was 
ble. Easy to see why! 


icance. 


tails were 
last fall. 
immensely valua 
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Most school courses on safety education are 
very general so far as types of accidents and 
related activities are concerned; few of them 
make any very definite local application. Natu- 
rally, a careful survey of local accidents repre- 
sents a first step in such application. Making an 
"Accident Survey" is a justifiable project for the 
student council. 


The recent splash of published confessions 
by convicted basketball bribe-takers shows five 
different kinds of confessors: (1) Cry Baby— 
“Everyone else did it, and had been doing it for 
several years, so why pick on me?" “Why blame 
me when the university was making far bigger 
money out of basketball than I was; why 
shouldn't I get my share?”; (2) Juvenile—‘*I 
did not then appreciate that it was wrong," 
“Someone should have warned me."; (3) Alibier 
—“I needed money to continue my education,” 
"Shaving points is not as bad as throwing 
games;" (4) Hero- -"Because of my mistake 
young boys will better understand the dangers 
and stay away from gamblers;" and (5) Sucker 
—] was just plain dumb," “I have no alibi, I 
was a sucker.” 

Obviously, not only were these cheaters (as 
well as those who have not been convicted) dis- 
honest-—note that it required arrests to bring 
out the sordid story, but all were downright 
stupid. Too bad that the dishonesty and stupidity 
of a few besmirched a fine game and the thou- 
sands of honest and intelligent players and 
coaches associated with it. Too bad it smeared 
colleges and universities in general. 

Nevertheless. as we have stated before, the 
basic culprits were the college and university 
heads who promoted over-emphasis or allowed 
it. who prostituted in order to win alumni sup- 
port. Certainly these heads had a responsibility 
for the ethical standards of alumni as well as for 
their coaches and athletes. 


Increasingly, schools are replacing the usual 
athletic and other individual letters with a single 
school letter which is awarded for creditable par- 
ticipation in several types of activities. A sensi- 


id_ble trend! 
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On November 14 Ye Ed spoke at the annual Convention of the New Jersey Association of High 
School Councils and there learned about something new, a “Student Council Week,’—another 
FIRST for this Association. Naturally, he asked the President to describe for SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 
readers just how the Week was originated and promoted. and to evaluate its effects. Here is his 
response. (Incidentally, this Convention, attended by some 1600 students and 200 teachers, was 


EXCELLENT—in CAPITAL LETTERS.) 


New Jersey’s Student Council Week 


E PROMOTED the idea of a “Student Coun- 
cil Week” because the officers, Executive 
Committee, and Executive Secretary, Mrs. 

Freda W. Marden, as well as local sponsors 
whose counsel we sought. were heartily in favor 
of it. 
as their belief that such a Week would 
as any of the other many 
Weeks promoted by educational and commercial 
agencies and organizations. They felt that it 
would (1) give intriguing statewide publicity to 
the council idea, and (2) help local councils 
to promote a week of vigorous programs and 
activities. 

The following are some of th 


It w 
surely be as logical 
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CLIFFORD ROLTSCH 
President N. J. A. H. S. C. 
Bogota, New Jersey 


passed between the President of the Association 
and Governor Alfred R. Driscoll. 


July 25, 1952 


The Honorable Alfred E. Driscoll 
Executive Office 

Trenton, New Jersey 

Sir: 

. The New Jersey Association of High 
School Councils is interested in further- 
ing the development of leadership and 
responsibility among the youth of New 
Jersey. This is done by an organization 
of student councils throughout the state. 


Each November a statewide convention 
of all member councils is held. In the 
past few years it has been held at Rut- 
gers University with about 1600 students 
attending. These meetings have been very 
successful and have done much to further 
the aims of the association. 


This year the need for a larger and 
more widespread program was felt. Plans 
include a “Student Council Week" to pub- 
licize student councils and their work. We 
of the organization would like state recog- 
nition of this project. Such a proclama- 
tion by the government of the state would 
add prestige to student councils through- 
out the state. It would also acquaint many 
with the importance of student councils; 
how they serve the school and community; 
and most of all, how they train the leaders 
of tomorrow. 


In 1927 the youth of New Jersey met 
and laid the groundwork for the first state 
student council in the country. In 1952 
we would consider it a privilege to be the 
first to have a state recognized Student 
Council Week. 


The week of November 9 was selected 
since the state convention will be held 
Friday, November 14. 


We hope that you will consider our re- 
quest and continue to make New Jersey 
a leader in student government. 


Yours very truly, 


Clifford Roltsch 
President, N.J.A.H.S.C. 
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State of New Jersey—Office of the Governor 
Alfred E. Driscoll—Governor 


July 30, 1952 
Dear Mr. Roltsch: 


I enjoyed reading your letter of July 
25th. 

I will be very glad to issue a statement 
supporting Student Council Week. If I 
am correct in my recollection, I was once 
upon a time a member of a high school 
council. It seems like a long time ago now. 


In any event, our high school councils 
afford our students an opportunity to 
develop leadership and to assume impor- 
tant responsibilities. I am all for the 
program. 

The great need of our time is citizens 
who are responsible, as well as responsive 
to the needs of our time. 


With kindest personal regards, I am 


Sincerely, 
Alfred E. Driscoll 
Governor 


September 22, 1952 
The Honorable Alfred E. Driscoll 
Executive Office 
Trenton, New Jersey 
Sir: 

In regard to the New Jersey Association 
of High School Coun communication 
of July 25, 1952, concerning a proposed 
proclamation by the government of a "State 
Student Council Week," we are interested 
to know what type of endorsement or 
proclamation will be given. 


We have begun to plan for the week 
and have started to publicize it. There 
are to be newspaper and magazine articles. 
and television and radio coverage to draw 
the attention of the public to the important 
work student councils are doing to further 
the interest in government. 


We would be very pleased if you would 
permit us to use your reply for publicity 
purpo 

We sincerely thank you for your inter- 
est and await your reply for further details 
the endorsement by the government. 


on 
Yours very truly. 


Clifford Roltsch 
President, N.J.A.H.S.C. 


In reply to this letter Governor Driscoll sent 
the following Proclamation. 

STATEMENT 
when the entire Nation is search- 
ve for the key to a more produc- 
rin political activities by all our 


At a lime 
ing its conscien 


tive participalior 
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citizens, it is especially fitting to recognize the 
important work student councils are doing to 
further good government. Government, politics, 
and statecraft are like life itself— They are what 
we make them. The citizens of our State and 
Nation have it in their power to achieve the kind 
of government they want. To do so they must 
establish two principles: first, that an active 
interest in public affairs is essential for every- 
one in every walk of life: and second, that the 
best people go into politics as one of the highest 
callings in the service of our fellow men. 


There is no better place for the citizens of 
tomorrow to learn the arts of successful service 
to the public than in their own organizations 
for self-government. These experiences teach 
that there are at least two sides to every public 
question and that majority rule itself must re- 
spect the rights and views of any minority. They 
develop an interest in group action, in the art 
of persuasion and in the importance of character 
and leadership. As Lord Bryce. one of the 
keenest English observers of our way of govern- 
ment. once said: “The practice of local self-gov- 
ernment is the best school of democracy and the 
best guarantee of its success.” 


As the Governor of this State, I am very 
happy to join with the New Jersey Association 
of High School Councils in its sponsorship of 
the week of November 9th as STATE STUDENT 
COUNCIL WEEK. I urge all students, parents, 
and teachers to give appropriate recognition and 
support to the student councils in all our schools. 

Alfred E. Driscoll 


Governor 


October 16, 1952 


The Honorable Alfred E. Driscoll 
Executive Office 

Trenton, New Jersey 

Sir: 

We sincerely thank you for your state- 
ment concerning Student Council Week 
and deeply appreciate your interest. With 
prominent people such as yourself taking 
an active interest in this movement of pub- 
lic enlightenment of youth's activities in 
government, we feel sure that New Jersey 
will continue to be a leader in student 
council work. 

We would be both pleased and honored 
to have you attend the annual state con- 
ference on November 14th. General ses- 
sions will be held in the gymnasium of 


School Activities 


11:30 


Rutgers University from 10:00 to 
a.m. and from 3:30 to 4:00 p.m. 
Yours very truly, 


Clifford Roltsch 
President, N.J.A.H.S.C. 


Extensive publicity was given to this Proc- 
lamation through newspaper and radio services, 
local programs and announcements, and appro- 
priate letters and posters which were sent to all 
schools. 

We were thrilled by the immediate approving 
response throughout the state. Hearty sanction 
came not only from educators, but also from men 
and women in many other fields, and from news- 
paper editors. Too, we received complimentary 
inquiries from student council officers and spon- 


sors of other states. 


The results? Although we have always pro- 
vided suitable publicity for our Conference and 
its program—and always received cordial co- 
operation from the newspapers. we are certain 
that this promotion centered much more atten- 
tion than usual on it. 


More important, we are equally certain that 
through their programs, projects, and activities 
(we sent appropriate suggestions to all schools) 
local councils profitably capitalized on this op- 
portunity. The reports and reactions at the Con- 
ference (which ended the Week) provided ample 
proof of this. 

Naturally, we are very happy about our “Stu- 
dent Council Week,” and are most appreciative 
of Governor Driscoll’s wholehearted 


support 
which made it possible. 


Slides and tape recording can make a unique and valuable record of school 


activities for publications 4 


nd orientation purposes. 


A Different Type of Record 


SERIES OF PICTURES can make an ex 

cellent record of almost any kind of an 

activity. But when that series is eee 

into 2” x 2” slides and combined with a specia 

sound track, the record becomes more complete 
and much more interesting. 


Something slightly different in the way of a 
record of the freshman class activities E 
last year at Central (High School in pumos 
Indiana). The final result was so well receive! 


Our Cover 
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The upper picture shows the studer 
Spanish Club of Central High School, 
Illinois, as they are presenting a Spans | 
The setting and costumes are quite 4 uri in 
the occasion. Photography plays a leading F this 

w iQ See article on Us 


page of this issue, 


a r seen party 
The lower picture was taken at a Halloween F 


A : ed stu- 
which was attended by over eight h OE tk 
dents from the Ottawa and Lawrence Varsity” 
Secondary Schools, |t was really a the two 
following a football game Bep at the 
schools. A floor show was in progr’ | page 


time the picture was taken. See article 
206 of this issue. 
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that plans have been made to continue the proj- 
ect through the senior year of this Class of "55. 


One phase of the freshman orientation pro- 
gram at Central is a series of assemblies designed 
to help the students become better acquainted 
with their school. These assemblies are held 
throughout the year on the days when upperclass 
students are attending club meetings. Among 
other things, the assemblies last year included 
skits and demonstrations by different depart- 
ments of the school: a session with the varsity 
cheer leaders; the motion picture STAY IN 
SCHOOL, through the courtesy of the local naval 
recruiting office: explanations of the clubs for 
which students are eligible as sophomores; an 
instrumental and vocal music program: and per- 
haps the most interesting of all--a freshman 
talent show. 


A tape recording was made of each of the 
thirteen half-hour assembly programs. and at 
the end of each. pictures were taken of the in- 
dividuals and groups that had participated. To- 
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ward the end of the second semester the four 
and one-half hours of tape programs of the first 
nine assemblies were edited down to twenty-two 
minutes, Many of the tapes had to be played 
back numerous times before it could be decided 
just which sentence or sentences of a speech, or 
which parts of various musical numbers, were 
the most appropriate to keep. 

Other activities of interest in the freshman 
class included the election of class officers and 
student council senators, the part the freshman 
home rooms played in the football kickoff pa- 
rade, the freshman football and basketball teams, 
students who had won recognition for outstand- 
ing scholarship during their first semester. those 
whose pictures had appeared in the local news- 
papers, and the class picnic. 


Whenever possible. pictures were taken of 
these activities, also. Prints 8" x 10" were made 
of all of the pictures. These were copied with 
erted into black and white 


a 35 mm. camera, conv 
x 2" cardboard 


positives. and mounted in 2" 
mounts for projection. 

A script was written to fit the pictures and 
the edited tape recordings. The narrator's part 
in the script was to tie together the different 
assembly programs. and also to explain the pic- 
tures of the various other class activities. Care 
had to be taken that the narrator's introductory 
comments. plus what the speaker actually said. 
did not consume more than thirty seconds. That 
seems to be about as Jong as a still picture of one 
person can be projected on a screen without 
losing its effectiveness. 

The final result was a series of 114 slides and 
a 30-minute tape recording that included 32 
ag voices, plus the contributions of the 13 
who had appeared on the talent pro- 
ichronized with 


e was flashed 


speakir 
students 
The slide sequence was syr 
t. as a person’s pictur 
parts of what he had said or 


gram. 
the tape 50 tha 
the screen. 


onto 
ere heard. 


done W 
one kind or another are 


Many are now making 
ausical numbers. plays, 


Pictorial records of 
kept by most schools. 
permanent recordings of n pla 
speeches. and other types of school activities. 
Until you have a combination of both picture 
and sound. however. you can hardly consider 
your record complete. And slides with an accom- 
ing sound track have one decided advantage 


pan* A 3 F: 
he sound motion picture the expense m- 


over t 


volved. 
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Original plans at Central were to convert 
the pictures into a filmstrip, but for this first 
part 2" x 2” slides proved much more practical. 
Very appropriate color slides were used at dif- 
ferent places, something obviously impossible 
with a black and white filmstrip. Another ad- 
vantage is the flexibility of the slides. The “ree- 
ord? was made so that just those parts pertain- 
ing to the orientation program could be used 
separately for showing to eighth graders or to 
freshmen during their first week in high school. 


The freshman class at Central totaled about 
550 students. Although this “record” was done 
on a class basis, there is no reason why such 
an undertaking couldn't be on a school-wide 
basis in any size school. 


Several distinct values were realized through 
the development of the project: 


l]. It is an excellent record of class activities. 
Even though this is being done for just the Class 
of 755 at Central, it can easily be a better-than- 
average record of the activities of the entire 
school over a four-year period, and a record of 
school talent over a longer period. Any single 
class in a four-year high school will be in school 
at the same time as six other classes——the three 
that precede and the three that follow. Into as- 
semblies designed especially for a single class can 
be brought the outstanding talent -vocal, in- 
strumental. thespian. and academic—of the other 


six classes. 


2. Tt has turned out to be an excellent record 
of what is considered to be a good orientation 
assembly program for freshmen. 


3. It has helped develop class unily. By 
getting many students to work on such a project 
and by including pictures and recordings of 
as many class members as possible. a greater 


amount of class interest. was. developed. 


3. Tt was an excellent opportunity for the 


sponsor lo learn to know the class members 


early in their high school career. 
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“4 quitter never wins and a winner never quits” is a proverb that is quite 
apropos to the success and accomplishment of the debater. 


Ten Commandments for the 


High School Debater 


HE CONTEST DEBATER is a specialist. The 
kind of speaking which in many instances 
wins the approval of the expert judges, 

would not win popular acclaim of the average 
audience. The contest debater is a competitor. 
He is competing in a very special type of aca- 
demic sport where skills in logical thinking. clear 
forceful oral expression. rhetorical treatment of 
ideas, and even personal conduct are matched 
against opponents of similar age and academic 
preparation. 

This young forensic competitor plays his 

game within the confined limitations ofa given 
c a set time limit for speaking. 


controversial topic. i A 
f the occasion. He is 


and certain formalities 0 “i 
part of a team and therefore. he must play a 
double role; that of an individualist nage 
ative member of a team. And all the. whi 5 b. 
plays the game without the cheers anc app a 
of the students and townsfolk which can n " 
so much to his colleagues in the nihiletie games: 
Yet, in spite of all these restrictions anc some 
what artificial barriers. the contest eden: is 
richly rewarded for his efforts both now ani | e: 
later life. This battle of wits may be as Swng 
and thrilling for the debater as any Lad pin 
or track meet for the athlete. The de Ei n 
wards in later life are immeasurably ric J = 
for the debater has learned to ^ " 
to test facts, to evaluate logi- 
ate effectively 
| for leader- 


gratifying; j 
without confusion, t 
cal processes, and to communie 


with his fellows. He has been traincc ae 
ship in public life. In fact, the i à T e d 
indicate that he is 20 times more likely 


in football. 
*who's who" than the boy who letters m 
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I know of no simple ten easy piger 
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complex process. I will endeavor, m ais 
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lay out what I believe to be ten t die E hex 
portant guide posts for successful deba £p e 
you may call the “Ten Commandments 
” 
High School Debater. 
“Knowledge Is 


(1) Know Your Subject. Vou het 


, i - for r. 
power," particularly for the debate 
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know your subject to understand it. The well in- 
formed debater is cloaked with the mantle of 
authority. When he speaks, he gives the im- 
pression that he knows what he is talking about. 
Only when you know the question, can you sift 
the kernel from the chaff. The informed de- 
bater can always be more specific, more defi- 
nite, and more factual than he who is poorly in- 
formed. He is hard to trap. He can always come 
up with an answer that makes sense. 


(2) Be An Issue Thinker. Every debate 
centers around one or two key issues. Keep 
your mind's eye on the vital issues. The trial 
lawyer will focus on one pivotal point. He 
knows there is one key piece of evidence or 
argument upon which the case will turn. He 
will cut through all trivial matters to protect 
what he believes to be the important point. In 
like manner, the debater should discover what 
are the vital and crucial points. and direct the 
course of the debate upon them. 


(3) Organize the Arguments Strategically 
and Efficiently. Plan and set up your arguments 
so the judge can get a clear mental picture of 
the basic contentions. The organization may be 
the essence of strength. The organization should 
serve as an operational base. It is a place from 
which to strike in many directions, yet it is a 
base to which you may safely retreat, if neces- 
sary. 


(4) Use the Objective Attitude. Treat your 
arguments as impersonally as a scientist treats 
his test tube. Truth is too precious a com- 
modity to subject it to emotions and personal 
whims. Shun words which are highly charged 
with emotion as the devil shuns holy water. 
Debate is no place for sarcasm, irony. or any 
kind of personal attacks. Always attack your 
opponents  arguments—not the opponents, |f 
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you focus your attack upon personalities, the 
listener will lose sight of the issues. Stick with 
the subject matter lest the listener gets the im- 
pression the debate is a big fuss, subject to 
quibblings and personal quarreling. 


(5) Don’t Be Afraid of Clash. Conflict is the 
essence of debate. Did you ever watch a prize 
fight where the fighters never landed a solid 
blow for fear the other fellow would land a 
counter blow? You can never land a knock-out 
punch without risking strong arguments which 
are brought out in the open. 


Debaters who build their cases with the view 
of avoiding a clash usually succeed in not de- 
bating at all. The whole concept of debate is 
based upon give and take. Here. the skills of 
debating come into play. Quick thinking with 
effective come-back arguments are the ear- 
marks of good debating. It is not a sign of weak- 
ness to set up an argument which your op- 
ponents will attack. It is a sign of weakness not 
to do so. The advantage lies with him who can 
come back and convincingly re-establish a point 
that was attacked by the opposition. A point set 
up again after once knocked down by the op- 
ponent seems to take on double strength in the 
mind of the judge. After it has been re-estab- 
lished. it appears to be invulnerable. 


(6) Make the Arguments Speak Louder than 
You. Make your evidence, facts. and reasons do 
vour work for you. These are your best weapons. 
Always keep the substance of your speech in 
front of you. This does not mean that you should 
not speak with every fiber of your being. Speak 
with much personal enthusiasm and act as 
eally care. but do not impose your- 
r opponents or your judge. Rather 
ts upon your adversary and 


though you r 
self upon you 
impose your argumen 
your critical evaluator. 

Be a Good Packer. Your time is short 
Since your time is rigid- 
you must give out argumentative 
“vitamin capsules. A lawyer may 
lead his case be- 
have only ten 
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apologized for writing a long letter because he 
didn't have time to write a short one. 

(8) Follow the Ball. Keep your eye upon the 
main arguments as they are developed and em- 
phasized during the course of the debate. Adjust 
yourself to the turn of events on the platform. 
Debate should never be a cut-and-dried affair 
in which speakers give their preconceived argu- 
ments in a formal, set, manner, as prescribed 
beforehand. regardless of what the opponents 
do or say. One should say of every debate, “It 
was in a fluid state from the beginning to the 
end.” 

(9) Don’t Be A Quitter. “A quitter never 
wins and a winner never quits” is a most fil- 
ting proverb for the debater. Never should the 
debater say “now it is all finished and ready to 
seal up for the remainder of the season.” His 
work is never completely finished. It should al. 
ways be in a state of flux. The debate season 
should be one of sustained growth and many 
alterations. from the first squad meeting to the 
farewell banquet. 

Nor should a debater ever quit because he has 
lost debates. Often the most valuable and last- 
ing experiences come from the debates that are 
lost. rather than from the ones that are won. 
One of the best college debaters I have ever had 
was a young college girl who failed to make the 
main squad after trying out for three consecu- 
tive years. After failing as a freshman, sopho- 
more, and junior, she finally made good in 
her senior year. She was better than good. She 
as superior. She was not a quitter. 


(10) Always Be a Good Sport. Score your 
greatest triumph by being a gentleman, both 
during the contest and after the decision is 
rendered. Be courteous to your opponents while 
they are speaking. Never permit your words or 
the tone of your voice to reflect personal bellig- 
erence. Be a good listener without sneering or 
snickering at what the opposition may say or 
do. Nor should you act jubilant when your op- 
ponents seem confused or when they reveal cer- 
tain errors or weaknesses. Be fair in your use 
of evidence and respect the warnings of your 
timekeeper. When waiting for the judge's ver- 
dict. remember Kipling’s challenge in his poem 
“Tf: “Can you win or lose and treat these two 
Impostors just the same?” A win may be but a 
temporary shallow victory while a loss may 
bring a great personal triumph which may be of 
value for the remainder of your life. 


w 
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Basketball, when kept in proper balance and control, is a vital force to our 
educational program — it is preparation for living. 


What Is Right With Basketball? 


SYCHOLOGISTS who keep exploring the 
depths of human nature have given us the 
explanation that we are all controlled by 
certain drives or wishes in whatever we do or 
want to do. Although these “scientists of the 
mind” may differ as to the number of such drives 
we possess, they are practically agreed that 
among these are the drives for recognition, re- 
sponse, and new experience, which are especially 
strong in the teen age. . 
What boy or girl does not want to odierna 
or seek a higher position among his associates : 
What teen ager does not want the response o 
love and approval? What young person does ue 
crave adventure or exciting and new experience: 
These are the satisfactions our high school boys 
and girls want and should have. These a 
tions will be sought whether through unworthy 
or wholesome activities. " 
Basketball is a wholesome means la a = 
sirable satisfaction of these cravings- — 
standpoint of giving youths a meena D 
through which to win the apa ee 
nature they must have basketball is almos es E 
It is not the seeking of these satisfactions iin 
wrong but the manner in which they may at any 
i The boy who has to drive a 
1 f speed to gain 
ition which he 
properly chal- 
school people 
guidance to 
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a superb 


moment be sought. 
hot-rod at a reckless or high rate o 
excitement from living and recogn 
has not been 
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seek through 
and personality i 
] spectator 1n 


craves certainly 
lenged. Because it 
of high ideals who 
develop character 
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values indicated for participatnts. They and their 
schools receive recognition for successes of their 
teams and for excellence and cooperation in 
cheering at games. After all, youth must make 
some noise. They must be heard. Here is their 
excellent opportunity through cooperative effort 
to unify the school. It is thrilling to behold! It 
is the exuberance of youth bubbling over! And 
why shouldn’t it be expressed? Imagine what 
would happen if we tried to suppress exuberance. 
If school meant only the perusal of academic sub- 
jects, who would feel like getting up and shout- 
ing for History, English, or Mathematics? 


Without basketball wouldn’t school be rather 
drab? But, you say, we should have intramural 
rather than interschool basketball. Has it been 
realized that it is interschool basketball that has 
given impetus to intramural basketball? We did 
not hear much about intramural basketball in 
high schools until it was offered as an alterna- 
tive to interschool contests which were already 
well organized. Indeed, intramural contests 
should not be an alternative but a supplement to 
interschool contests. Other activities in school 
cannot hold a candle to basketball in providing 
exciting entertainment that can captivate the 
minds of students and steer them in worthy di- 
rections. Proper guidance, of course, is neces- 
sary, as in every activity to guard against the 
easy tendency to overemphasis. 

In many small communities the weekly bas- 
ketball game is about the only organized enter- 
tainment available even for adults. This enter- 
tainment value cannot easily be overestimated. 
Adults, especially young adults, crave the same 
satisfactions as do teen agers. They, too, want 
variety in experience, excitement, response, and 
recognition. Often adults get these satisfactions 
through the activities of their children. It is 
a must for them too. It aids them also in their 
task of proper guidance of their children. A lot 
of times the only effort a small community makes 
to give its children an all-compelling reason to 
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stay off the streets is the Friday night basketball 
game provided by the high school. 


Basketball in many communities has been the 
prime cause for a greater attention to a satisfac- 
tory recreation program for the community. It 
has often aroused a community to a recognition 
of a greater need for adequate recreation the 
year around. And there are definite statistics to 
indicate that the introduction of a sound recrea- 
tion program can reduce delinquency and crime. 
Is not this value of basketball worth all the time 
and effort spent on it? 


It would be difficult to collect statistics on 
how many boys are encouraged to remain in 
school on account of the basketball activity. But 
every coach and principal is immediately re- 
minded of specific cases. Basketball may well 
have had something to do with the ever increas- 
ing percentage of boys and girls who finished 
high school during the past twenty-five years. 
Boys kept in school by basketball have been 
taught to give attention to the more serious as- 
pects of school life. They need to become pro- 
ficient enough in academic studies to maintain 
eligibility for athletics, their prime interest. They 
have been forced to re-evaluate their interests 
and activities. 

Why go to school? What is one's purpose in 
life as well as in school? Some become excellent 
students and go on to universities to become lead- 
ers in the professions. For it soon becomes evi- 
dent to them that basketball is not often a means 
to a livelihood. Many have been kept in school 
long enough by basketball to be more mature in 
making the great life choices. 


Basketball furnishes every school, both teach- 
ers and students. a fine opportunity to evaluate 
portance of both studies and activities. It 
sense of appraisal. It keeps alive 
a sense of judgment on matters of importance to 
wholesome living. Since it emphasizes the physi- 
cal as opposed to the academic activities it gives 
, splendid opportunity to develop a sense of 
2 ve between these vital aspects of our living. 
o pie that we cannot develop the one with- 

the viter if we would be true to our nature. 
wut d escape such conclusions if we are fair 
X pee evaluations. Indeed. physical and mental 
dre ient must come together and at the same 
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ical examination has frequently uncovered a 
condition that needs remedial attention. And one 
must remain physically fit for strenuous partici- 
pation. 


Most coaches and principals and other school 
officials are persons of high ideals, strict morals, 
and persons interested in character development 
of all boys and girls under their charge. The 
leadership is right. In no other activity can the 
youth of the community be served with such 
consistent and worthy direction; and since rec- 
reation is a deterrent of crime and since basket- 
ball has popularized recreational programs in 
thousands of communities it would be hard to 
estimate the number of boys and girls who have 
been saved from going in the wrong direction. 


It has been said that it is bad for a school to 
win consistently, that such winning encourages a 
*world beater" attitude. Such schools are very 
few. Over the years a school will not win con- 
tinually. In the long run wins and losses will 
balance pretty well. When a school becomes a 
consistent winner it will seek tougher competi- 
tion with a resultant decrease in percentage of 
wins. Then things will level off. The author has 
known schools which in the short course of six 
years have gone from the extreme of winning 
nearly all season games to the losing of all games 
another season. 

Sportsmanship can be taught through basket- 
ball and pep sessions. lt is noteworthy that stu- 
dent bodies with all their exuberance display a 
finer attitude than do adult spectators who often 
start and do most of the booing of officials 
decisions. Sportsmanship goes much deeper than 
mere yelling at games. How does the player re- 
act to decisions in the contest? Can he take a 
decision which he does not like without a show 
of antagonistic emotion? This is the training 
which he needs. He needs the training of disci- 
pline and self-discipline that is a part of basket- 
ball. 


There are many other personal values to the 
participant. Can he apply himself to his studies 
so he can remain eligible for participation? 1 his 
is training which he needs. Can he carry out 
instructions of his coach? This is training which 
he needs. Can he follow training rules and in 
all things be the sort of person of whom the 
school and community can be proud? This is 
the sort of routine he needs to learn to follow. 
In all of these endeavors is he not learning self 
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direction, one of the first necessities in a democ- 
racy? Does not much depend upon his ability 
lo make right decisions under pressure? We are 
living in a time of high pressures and tensions 
and we need to learn how to cope with the prob- 
lems we face because of them. How can we learn 
unless we engage in activities of pressure in our 
schools? Basketball is preparation for living. 
What is right with basketball? Almost every- 
thing. The wrong comes from outside of school 
influences; from those who do not know or care 
to learn about the rules or purposes of the game; 
from those who would gamble on the outcome 


of the games and thus on the character of the 


participants; from those who would degrade the 


character of our youth to win a few dollars; from 
“uptown” coaches who would take the control of 
basketball out of the hands of the high school 
coach and principal; from those fans who could 
condemn a coach for not winning a large major- 
ity of the games, thus overemphasizing the sport; 
o are unsportsmanlike during 
o would like to at- 
ightest pretext be- 


from those fans wh 
a contest; and from those wh 
tack the schools upon the sl 
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cause they do not wish to be taxed to build an 
adequate gymnasium or school plant. 

The game is exciting, challenging. thrilling, 
and captivating. It has so many attendant values 
that it would be hard to replace it in its inter- 
scholastic phase with anything that would come 
near to perform its function. As things are in 
high school today we need basketball. Kept in 
proper balance it is a vital force in our educa- 
tional program. It can be improved when we 
understand its place, purpose, and function. It 
can be better managed and there is evidence that 
this is a constant purpose of those who control 
it. Let’s keep this fine game in its proper place 
and function. Think. What would we do with- 
out it? 


Editor's Note: In the past thirty-five years Principal 
Diettert has attended about 1,000 games of interschool 
basketball and of course, has seen it played under many 
conditions, situations, and under many different rules. He 
has also been present at many athletic banquets and has 
served as master of ceremonies at no small number of them. 
As school principal of some twenty years, he has had general 
supervision of many games and tourneys. All these duties 
and activities have forced him to re-evaluate frequently 
what we are doing and what we hope to accomplish. This 
article is a counterpart to his article in the December issue 
of SCHOOL ACTIVITIES entitled “What Is Wrong With 
Basketball?” 


important," could well be the maxim followed in 
ons to accommodate all students’ desires. 


Scheduling Time and Facilities 
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VITIES, students. and 
break at our high 


" gelting à d 
sponsors are g 5 ation believes 


etse ACTI 


ause our administr 
hem fairly. 


A new schedule was put into ie E - 
tember of this year which provides : edad 
tivity period equal in length. to the ar sai 
class periods. While it was introduce? I eres 
to take care of the co-curricular activities oes 
must now be considered at least d 
enough to rate better than step-child eM 
it has also brought with it many other be s. 


school bec 
in treating all three of t 


ssembly programs 


For ing, while our a 
For one thing, ily oorr aon 


and home room programs ordinar 


iod of 
: xb ; ich is the last period o 
ing the activity period, which is th dapi sc 


the school day. it is now possible. que mom 
run a program during any perloc m P nime 
equal-length activity period for the class S 
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scheduled during the time of the program. This 
has virtually eliminated the standard protest 
which was always forthcoming in bygone days 
when the activity period was shorter than the 
class periods; no class time is lost, and, equally 
important, we feel free to schedule important 
programs for any period of the day. This latter 
item is sometimes the difference between secur- 
ing the personalities and foregoing fine programs 
altogether. 

While this flexibility is a fine feature of the 
new schedule, it is not the most important. Of 
far greater value is the time afforded to the vari- 
ous co-curricular activities. On Mondays, for 
instance, every two weeks has a scheduled meet- 
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ing of the Student Council. with representatives 
of each home room meeting in an adequate 
place. with NO OTHER ACTIVITY SCHED- 
ULED. While the rest of the student body re- 
mains in their home rooms for study. or are on 
an available status for all sorts of school projects. 
teacher conferences, etc., Student Council is as- 
sured of maximum attendance. on school time. 
It really helps! On the other Monday. certain 
"service" clubs. like our Thaddeus Stevens Club 
of Future Teachers of America are scheduled for 
an equitable share of meetings. 

Tuesday is our traditional club day and it is 
on Tuesdays that what we might call the “hobby” 
clubs meet. By now, you can see the pattern 
developing. It is possible for even the most ener- 
getic and talented student to join and meet regu- 
larly with. say. Student Council. Future Teachers 
of America, and an Aviation Club—all on school 
time. with no conflicts and without the need to 
decide which of several meetings it is more im- 
portant for him to attend. 

Because the meetings are on school time, at- 
tendance is not a. problem for the sponsor; his 
group is always bound to be there, barring ab- 
sentees from school itself. 

At the same time, there is no tug-of-war be- 
tween sponsors for students. nor are the students 
faced with the making of a hard choice between 
an activity which is greatly desired and one that 
‘as much in demand. Each activity not 


js almost 
it gets more of the 


ts more students: 


only ge 
without which it cannot progress 


better students. 
to greater heights. 

Because our student body is larger than the 
seating capacity of our auditorium, Wednesday 
voted to a home room period for sopho- 
mores. while the juniors and seniors are attend- 
programs. On Thursday, we re- 
verse the process. This affords an excellent op- 
portunity for transacting class business, school 
business such as activity ticket collections, sav- 

collections. and regular home room pro- 
is outlined by the guidance department. 

of Monday. Other 
sirls Athletic Asso- 
have their sched- 


is de 


ing assembly 


ings 
gran 

is a duplicate 
clubs. such as the € 
Club. and others 


Friday 
"service" 
ciation. Key 
uled meetings. 

Writing as the 

it sel 


of America Club. e th 
of co-curricular activities 1S 
student leaders with a 


sponsor of the Future Teachers 
ems to me that this new 

i most 
scheduling 


desirable. club. 
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wide range of interests and good abilities are 
most desirable. For the first time since we 
chartered the club. four years ago. no student 
who wants to join must abstain because he or 
she is too busy with Student Council. Key Club. 
or other worthwhile activities. 


By itself, however, scheduled time is not 
enough. Our administration also schedules the 
facilities. This might seem unremarkable enough, 
except when we explain that, for example, when 
an intramural league in, say, basketball is sched- 
uled, then the school gymnasium is reserved on 
specified dates for league games. This, in some 
instances. means that the varsity and junior var- 
sity teams must journey to another school and 
practice that day in another gymnasium. We 
hasten to add. too, that we take our sports seri- 
ously here and our teams are usually pennant 
contenders each year—which makes this admin- 
istration concern for co-curricular activities for 
ALL the students more noteworthy. 


Naturally, meetings on school time, with 
school facilities are not enough for some types 
of club programs. The Future Teachers Club, 
for example, makes trips to various colleges in 
the area and the individual students spend a day 
with a teacher of the subject in which the student 
is most interested. in a school which the student 
has not attended. We feel that prospective teach- 
ers ought to have a nodding acquaintance with 
the type of preparation he will have to make and 
with the type of work he will have to do. Other 
which, at times, 


clubs have similar programs 


take the student out of school. 

For such purposes, the administration pro- 
vides a “Parental Permission Slip.” This slip 
designates the student, the date. time. and nature 
of the trip. and the sponsor of the trip. It must 
be signed by the parent and initialed by the vari- 
ous teachers whose classes the student would 
miss. It is used with the clear understanding of 
the student and sponsor that the decision as to 
whether or not the student is to be released from 
class is up to the class teacher. Thus. every 
teacher is at all times aware of the activities of 
his students and can frequently pass along help- 
ful information to the sponsor. 

Sponsors of vital activities, such as Student 
Council. are relieved from home room duties. 
Others. like myself. are relieved of our home 
room duties on the dates of our scheduled m 
ings. Our heavy load as teachers does not per 


eet- 
mit 
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more than that this year, but the administration 
policies offer hope of further concessions when 
the opportunity arises. 

'This planning of scheduled time, of sched- 
uled facilities, constitutes a commendable admin- 
istration attitude, in my opinion. While it is not 


Real growth 


Utopia and doesn't pretend to solve all problems, 
this thinking of the whole school and the whole 
student body, while considering the teacher and 
his work-load, too, is certainly a long step in the 
progress of co-curricular activities to their right- 
ful niche in our school. 


and development in the areas of arithmetic, English, art, home- 


making, business management are in evidence in social undertaking. 


Group Project 


N VALTNTINE DAY the 7A’s of our school 
were invited to a dance at another school in 
our community. The invitation included the 
28 7A’s of my homeroom and 11 7A’s of another. 
I took the whole group to the dance. This was 
the first experience of this kind for either school. 
It was well planned and very successful. 

The next day, knowing my youngsters well, I 
went down to the office and reserved Hs gym- 
nasium for the afternoon of May 2nd. When or 
class expressed the feeling that we ought ae 
a written “thank-you note," we did it in nl : 
class. The committees chose notes to be sent to 
the other 7A class, their teacher; and € 
cipal. Several boys and girls commented tha : 
would be fun if we had a dance, t00- I agreed. 

Several times during the next six weeks stib 
one would casually mention a dance. Some e 
even said that a May Day Dance would gue 
a nice theme for decorations. My i om 
pil planning. ney 
riences and also less 
lanning is 
essen- 


experience in teacher-puy 
had enough successful experi d 
riences to realize that P 
eacher's. It is an 
me à 
heir dance, 


successful expe 
not just a whim of the t ks 
tial. I agreed wholeheartedly every 
was mentioned, but I wanted it to be t 
not mine. 

One day during the week 
see that something was brewing. appen 
man asked if, when they returned cme aee 
period of the day, they might "^ mpm ta 
ing before our science lesson. bg to aud 
turned, Blenda said that they wou ipe hs poi 
a May Day Dance. Did I think it w Es cal 
sible? Did I suppose that they ven an iet 
on the afternoon of May ada - pee qum 
pede Eh s S fta asad the permis- 


dance 


k after Easter I could 
The class chair- 


suggested th 
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sion of the principal. Blenda and Richard hur- 
ried down to the office. They returned to report 
excitedly that permission was granted and, by 
some lucky chance, the afternoon of May 2nd 
was an acceptable date. 

I asked the class chairman to take over and 
start discussing the project. It was suggested 
that the other 7A section join us. A courier was 
sent and returned with the others. An election 
was held for a chairman, for it was felt only fair 
that the others be allowed a choice. Our class 
chairman was elected by the total group, which 
also decided to ask our regular secretary to serve. 
The project was explained by the chairman. A 
suggestion was made that a list of possible com- 
mittee needs be made. Each person was to think 
over the list and possible additions or changes, 
and decide on which committee he or she would 
like to serve. The meeting was adjourned until 
the next day. 

At the next meeting the work of the six com- 
mittees (Hospitality, Decorating, Refreshment, 
Entertainment, Program, and Clean Up) was de- 
cided. Everyone volunteered to work on one 
special committee. Although there was a definite 
Hospitality Committee, the class discussed the 
idea that as hosts and hoste everyone was 
actually a member of the Hospitality Committee, 
Chairmen were chosen. Care was taken to see 
that some of the chairmen were from the other 
class. 

During the next few weeks a great deal of 
work was done on the dance. Once a committee 
worked on the job of dittoing the programs after 
school. They wanted to finish the programs that 
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day, and their master copy wasn't very good. 
They weren't experienced typists but, after I had 
given a few pointers, they made a good copy. 

Everything else was done during school time. 
I have my homeroom all morning and for an 
hour and a half in the afternoon. I felt that this 
had been one of the most meaningful experiences 
of the year. To label my lesson plans by subject 
matter might often have been difficult, but any 
part of it could have been labeled appropriately 
"Living," “Learning by Doing,” or “Growing 
Up.” 

To organize the description I will outline the 
work of each committee. 

1. Hospitality. This committee sent invita- 
tions to the Angell 7A’s, their teacher, and their 
principal. They organized the hospitality sta- 
tions for the dance—even to a receiving line. 

The children were embarrassed about making 
introductions. We got out our English books and 
reread the unit. Then for ten minutes every day 
we practiced introductions. Every child had an 
opportunity to participate until he or she could 
introduce any one or be introduced with ease. 
Long before the dance the difference in their 
poise was wonderfully apparent. 

One day I suggested that a boy ask a girl 
for a dance. Immediately it was obvious that 
this. too. was an area which needed practice. 
We included this in our daily work, too, and 
soon it was no longer a problem to any. 

2. Decoration. The committee sketched their 


eds (best drill in arithmetic I know) and we 
They figured the cost 


ne 
looked over our supplies. 


of the needed materials. . 
3. Refreshments. The committee decided to 


serve ice cream and cookies. Early in the project 
they dittoed a form. asking each to contribute 
either 20c or two dozen cookies. Cookie making 
was a wonderful project. Two of the boys made 
three batches before the dance. The first two 
good that they ate them. The boys 
a special sample of their final con- 
tribution. and I've never tasted better. Many 
brought both cookies and money: hae = 
having so much fun making cookies that they 
didn't want to miss ou 
4. Entertainment. 
time to have 
freshmen 
y class aren't v 


were so 
brought me 


t either. 

The class decided it would 
a little musical program 
ts during the intermis- 
ery talented mu- 
This was a very 
didn't know 


þe a nice 
while having re 
Some of m 
t they all love to sing! 
f the dance. Since we 


sion. 
sically. bu 
nice feature 0 
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everyone from the other school, we decided to 
have seven square dances and three social dances 
(are any unsocial?). To help those who might 
be bashful (square dancing is also wonderful 
for this) this committee made very elaborate 
May Baskets to be used for “robber” dances. 
This was a huge success. 

5. Program. Very pretty programs were 
made for the dance. Each dance had a name, 
and the programs were not only practical for 
the dance, but fun as well. 

6. Clean Up. This committee did such a fine 
job that they even insisted on sweeping the floor 
— before and after! The janitor said that he 
would be responsible for that, but the boys in- 
sisted. The girls left the kitchen just as spotless. 

The morning of the dance we spent an hour 
putting up our previously made (and very love- 
ly) decorations, rehearsing the hospitality ar- 
s. etc. When this was finished at noon, 
home to get ready. They had 
although they usually 
they'd like to "dress 


rangement 
they all rushed 
previously decided that. 
wore jeans to square dances, 
up” for this one. 

The dance worked out beautifully. We had 
invited some mothers to come, and they said that 
they were amazed. Even the visiting teacher and 
both principals commented on how smooth it all 
was. I was proud, of course, but not surprised. 
I didn’t have to speak to a child, but I hadn't 
expected to. It was their dance. They had 
worked hard on it for a month. They made the 
decisions and planned it to the last detail. They 
were just as proud of their work as I was or al- 
most. for they couldn't see their own growth as 
I could! 

I realize that I am fortunate to be able to 
include something like this in the curriculum. 
I believe it belongs there. Any cooperative enter- 
prise such as this with thirty-nine seventh graders 
takes a lot of time. But it was time well spent! 
Actually. my class worked harder on other work 
to be sure to have enough time to prepare the 
dance well. 

There was evident very real growth in such 
areas as arithmetic. English. art. homemaking- 
etc. These were important. Of even more im- 
portance. but less easily measured. was some very 
wonderful growth in initiative, poise, imagina- 
tion. responsibility, and cooperation. Teaching 
children to live together well ought not to be 
just an extracurricular activity! What could be 
more important? 
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An evaluaton of an ineffective and somewhat disappointing secondary school 
student council and remedial procedure is presented by a sponsor. 


Operation Student Council 


FTER EVALUATING MY PREVIOUS 
THREE YEARS of student council sponsor- 
ship, I can only conclude that I have let the 

But, until now, I had been quite 

I was quite well satisfied. The 

council had not been a sore spot or problem to 

the administration. But yet, we were not func- 
tioning as a student council should. 


kids down. 
smug, in fact, 


bullsessions everyone ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the pas of mo 
council. Many could remember when the coui il 
had been a headache and a constant source c 
trouble. 

Né is fhe ae os he students. not 
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poses of education. 
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avail. The council has again ee 
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in my attempt to make the cour cil 


strument. 


In the faculty 


y mind rested the 


the superintendent 
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problem, I have asked my- 


In setting up my 
self two questions: 

1. What is the student coune 
what it does? 

2. What should be done E pr 
council more educationally effec 3 —" 

= tuden 
ae cKown, the s$ ae 

. According to M -> > the student for succes 
is a device for educating the $ his can best be 
ful living in a democracy. and e most nearly 
accomplished by providing a a Ë adent must 
representing a democracy: The " a miniature 
have practice in actual living 5 answers the 
democratic setting. This definition. in terms of 
question of the nature of the coun 


its function. 
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rected toward raising funds for the annual stu- 
dent council convention. This trip was little 
more than a field trip, a visitation to points of 
interest in the vicinity of the convention. 


The present internal organization is well 
adapted to operate in our school Following a 
primary. the president and vice-president are 
elected from the student body as a whole. The 
secretary and treasurer are named by the Coun- 
cil from a list of accredited nominees from the 
entire student body. This plan helps to guarantee 
well-qualified officers, and also promotes whole- 
some school support. Thus far this method of 
nomination and election has been highly satis- 
factory. Assurance is given of nominating and 
electing a fully qualified candidate. and this fact 
is highly publicized by the council, thus provid- 
ing an interesting. educationally worthwhile elec- 
hon. 


Each of the four classes nominates and elects 
two representatives from its own membership. 
This is satisfactory. 


However, another type of council member- 
ship is not satisfactory. The Lettermen’s Club 
president (or next ranking officer in case the 
president is a member of the council. the news- 
paper editor, and the yearbook editor are ex 
officio, but non-voting members. This plan 
should be abolished because the council meetings 
should be open to all the students thus making it 
unnecessary to provide for any non-voting mem- 
bership. Obviously, too, the inclusion of these 
non-voting members tends to promote special 
school interests and undue influence. 


The constitution provides for a regular week- 
ly meeting. However. in the past, these meetings 
have been held whenever a need was felt and 
were held out of school hours. We must allocate 
school time. a definitely scheduled period, each 
week for the council meeting. This should be 
relatively easy because weekly class meetings are 
scheduled. The council can meet at this time. 
Too, a definite, regular meeting place will have 
to be determined at the beginning of the year. 
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Our meetings have been conducted in a rather 
disorganized, haphazard manner. Many of the 
members, because of lack of interest, have not 
bothered to attend. Parliamentary procedure has 
not been too closely followed. My responsibility 
is evident; I must promote vigorous interest in 
the council meetings and stress the importance 
of following proper parliamentary procedure. 


Temporary committees with not too definite 
responsibilities have been appointed but these 
have been totally ineffective. We must judi- 
ciously appoint several permanent committees, 
each to be assigned specific tasks and held re- 
sponsible for them. Temporary committees can 
be appointed as needed. 


The committee framework should include the 
following committees: 


l. Finance. This committee will raise and 
handle council funds (the council is self-sustain- 
ing) and will also correlate the finances of any 


project where the school is working as a unit. 


2. Program. This group schedules and ar- 
ranges assemblies for the school year. In the 
past this committee has been unsuccessful be- 
cause it did not insist that the arranged schedule 
be followed. The results were assembly failures 
and conflicts. Pressure applied in the right places 
should help. 

This committee will also see that there are no 
conflicts between dances. class activities, ath- 
letics. and intramurals. Lack of proper correla- 


tion has caused much trouble. 


The group will also check the guest list 
prior to any school sponsored dance and elimi- 
nate any undesirable names. Individuals no 
longer in school will not be admitted to these 
functions without proper authorization. This 
procedure should eliminate many undesirable 
situations that have persisted in the past. 


3. Civic. This important committee will pro- 
vide for fire drills. fire inspections. locker in- 
spections. grounds. tardiness and absentee in- 
fractions. awards. school safety. good cheer. law 


and order. and school spirit. 
The purpose of this com- 


1. Public Relations. e of 
the activities of the 


be to see that t 
fficiently publicized. thus serving 
tw een the student body and the 
he editorial policy of 
torials of a 
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council are su 
as a closer tie be 
It will strengthen t 


council. op à 
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suitable nature stressing desirable actions from 
the students. 


One of the first meetings of the council will 
be used for the formulation of purposes to serve 
as guides for the activities of the year. Although 
the council members themselves must determine 
these guiding purposes, I shall submit a list for 
council consideration. In this list I will include 
those suggested by Fretwell, McKown, Terry, 
Van Pool, and other writers in this field. i 


We shall emphasize that these be the frame- 
work upon which the activities shall be hung. 
They will have to be functional, not merely idle 
mouthings. 


Some of the proposed activities to be sub- 
mitted for council consideration are the follow- 
ing: 

l. Discipline 

a. The issuance of tardiness, excused and un- 
excused passes. and the assignment of ap- 
propriate penalty tasks. 

b. Locker inspections and awards and penal- 
ties. 

c. Provision for elementary school spectator 
space during basketball games and proper 
supervision. 

2. Organization Functions 

a. The council’s financial functions will be 
largely those of maintaining its own pro- 
gram and correlating various fund raising 
campaigns. In the past our council has 
used the following means to raise funds 
for its program. Some of these wer inef- 
fectual and others brought headaches be- 
cause of the general looseness of the plan 
and a lack of strict supervision. 

1. Special assemblies with a very small 
admission fee. 
Magazine subscription campaign. 
Movie sponsorship at the local theatre. 
Sale of Christmas cards. 
Lunches and dinners. 
6. One-act plays in our own community 

and others. 


yee 


I plan to ask the superintendent for a definite 
subsidy for the council. Naturally, the council 
and its sponsor will have to prove our case. 


b. Supervision of assembly schedule and pro- 
grams. 

c. Promotion and supervision of social ac- 
tivities. 
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3. Service Functions 
a. Supervision of automobile parking and 
maintenance of parking lots. Students 
with excess tardiness and absences can be 

put to some of these tasks. 

b. Care of school trophies. 

c. Maintenance of bulletin boards, eyesores 
in our school. 

d. Raising, lowering, and caring for the flag. 

e. Fire drills. 

f. Welfare activities, visitations, cards, flow- 
ers, etc. 

g. Promotion of courtesy, etiquette, and good 
behavior about the school. 

h. Publicity through the local newspaper, the 
school newspaper, bulletin boards, P.-T.A., 
etc. 

4. Projects 

a. Handbook. A council committee did gath- 
er material last year for the purpose of 
preparing a handbook, but nothing further 
was done. 

b. Reading Library. 


groundwork for a 


I have already laid the 
reading library and 


Incorporating activities 
responsibility and assures 


book repair program which is to supple- 
ment regular library activities. Funds 
have already been provided for the pur- 
chase of books and repair equipment is to 
be found in the English department. The 
elementary schools have been conducting 
an extensive campaign creating interest in 
this activity. The function of the council 
will be that of perpetuating and intensify- 
ing this interest in the high school. Too, it 
can correlate classes’ book purchases and 
repair programs, and encourage extensive 
use of this library through an adequate 
publicity program. 

Naturally, other activities, both major and 

minor, will be considered by the council. 


In summary, I plan for a vigorous and, I 
hope, intelligent campaign to the end that our 
student council will become a highly profitable 
and respected organization in the school. Too, 
such a campaign should help to increase my 
own self-respect as a council sponsor. 


Editor's Note: This is a "true story." For obvious reasons 
the writer prefers to remain anonymous. 


ıd projects into the school creates interest and 
versatile training and experience. 


Photography Can Be Valuable 


HREE YEARS ago I went to Tustin as com- 
mercial teacher. During my first year we 
formed a yearbook staff and had a Cadil- 
lac photographer take all the pictures for our 


yearbook. 
Some of the students felt that our book could 
having more timely photo- 
of the different school events. 
ble under the present conditions 
pher could only attend cer- 
ther business engagements. 
of our meetings that a 
nd that all the school 
meras 


be improved by 
graphed pictures 
This was imposs! 
because the photogra 
tain events due to o 
It was suggested at one 


Camera Club be formed a é t 
Pare taken by the members with their car 
ird be pooled and the best selected for our 


yearbook. 


When the club was 


only ten members in the group an i nm 
The science teacher. who was extremely inter- 


ested in photography. offered his services as well 


first formed there were 
d two sponsors. 
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as his enlarger and developer. By the end of the 
first semester the club was the most popular 
group in the school due to the dynamic leader- 
ship of the club officers and the interest shown 
by the other students in the pictures taken by 
the group. 

A science storage room was converted into a 
darkroom by our fifth hour shop class at a very 
minimum cost involving some nails, celotex. and 
dark black paint. The school maintenance class 
wired the room as part of a class experiment. 

I am proud to say that the interest of the 
group came from within the members and needed 
very little stimulation by us as sponsors except 
in an organizational way involving the best meth- 
ods to obtain their desired goals. The goals of 
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the club were developed by the members at their 
regular seventh hour meeting each Friday. They 
developed their goals by having group discussions 
on their wants and needs and when they were 
clearly defined. the secretary organized this ma- 
terial in the form of written objectives. 


Soon their thirst for knowledge led the group 
into money raising projects to purchase the 
necessary materials. Christmas picture cards. 
the sale of candy, hot dogs. etc. netted the 
group $150.00 their first year. A purchasing 
committee of three members selected and pur- 
chased the necessary supplies for the club. 


Local commercial photographers came upon 
invitation by the club and put on demonstrations 
for the Camera Club and on two occasions pre- 
sented a program to the whole student body. 
assisted by the club. These programs. handled 
and directed by the students, created interest in 
the student body and by the end of the second 
year we had fifty members in our club which 
composed about one-third of the high school 
students. 

With the increase in membership, plans of 
expansion became a necessity and new com- 
mittees became the immediate outcome. The 
scheduling committee arranged the hours for 
the student use of the darkroom and equipment. 
the financing and purchasing committees worked 
together in obtaining supplies. and the public 
relations committee stimulated interest in the 
school and community. Consequently. a good 
share of the pictures taken by people in the sur- 
rounding area were developed by the Camera 
Club as money raising activities. 

The Camera Club decided that year to put 
on a program for the P.-T.A. in the hope they 
to finance the purchase of a new 
camera and tripod for qe) eae 
The activities of the club were so mag > that 
each member had a part in this ips 3 a 
stration. The parents pleased with t a igi 
voted the necessary > 25.00. provided t P 
era and tripod became the property P the school. 
if at a later date the club dissolved. "m 

Last vear the Camera Club worked with ihe 
vearbook advertising staff in producing PoS 
ads that both pleased the merchants and aidec 
sine treasury of the club. . a 
Michigan Acerediting Officer spoke hig » 
Camera Club last. vear and suggested 
idea to give a 


would vote 


the 
The 
ly of our 


that it would be a very good 
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half-credit in photography to all the students 
who fulfilled the necessary requirements the 
same as in other subjects. 

We feel that the success of this club belongs 
to the original ten members who started it and 
preserved the interest of the group during its 
embryonic period. They proved to the school 
and to the community that photography can be 
organized and developed as a part of the regular 
school program so that it will enrich the lives 
of all those who become a part of it. 

In summarizing the success of the club over 
the past three years, I would say that the follow- 
ing points favored its development: 

1. The zeal for the club came from the ori- 
ginal members and was not stimulated by faculty 
desire, 

2. The organization plan was simple and 
workable. 

3. The club was geared to the needs of its 
members, 

4. Changes were brought about through the 
desire of the group. 

5. Adequate time was provided for the meet- 
ings during the school day. 

6. Adult domination was avoided; sponsors 
acted as co-workers. 

7. The consideration. cooperation, and ac- 
ceptance by the rest of the faculty and the ad- 
ministration. 

8. The fine cooperation of the community. 

9. The original members were dynamic in- 
dividuals who aroused interests in less capable 
students. 

10. The assumption of individual and group 
responsibilities as a member of the club. 

11. Ability to reach agreement with others 
on a mutual task. 

12. The ability of the members to 
group progress through common goals. 


appraise 


—— 


According to NEA, elementary teachers are 
hadly needed in 45 states, and secondary teachers 
in nine, with no immediate decrease in this 
shortage in sight. Despite the five per cent in- 
crease for 1952-53. the average salary of class- 
$3405 $1783 in 
money value. A salary schedule comparable to 
those of other professions requiring about the 


room teachers is pre-war 


same personal and educational requirements 1$ 
the only solution to the problem of teacher 


shortage. 
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“We Learn to Do by Doing," is a maxim that is appropriate to many projects 
and undertakings, not excluding secondary school yearbooks. 


Then and Now in School 
Aetivities--- Yearbooks 


T WAS A SURPRISE to John Sherman, in the 
fall of 1913, that he was elected editor of 
Portsmouth High School’s first “annual.” He 

had been among a group of seniors, a week or so 
earlier, whom the principal had hand-picked to 


listen to the sales talk by the representative of an 
engraving company. The salesman had ap- 
proached the principal, and the principal had 
called in a group of key seniors for indoctrina- 
tion. The salesman hoped to get a contract for 
engraving (which he did eventually) and the 
principal wished to inaugurate an activity which 
was running in high gear in some schools but 
not yet started in Portsmouth. 

he idea at the time. His first 
if the class intended to get out 
a yearbook, it should have started the project 
much earlier—not only earlier that fall but in 
its sophomore or junior year—so that tliey coni 
have time to prepare personnel for the editorial 
and business-management duties and to an a 
sinking fund to finance the publication. hen, 
he argued further, the project would oast a 
than the class of only sixty-two members cou 
afford. It was because of his opposition on ie 
activity in the first place that he was surprise 


at being elected editor. 


John opposed t 
argument was that 


who later became 
eeting in 
r after- 


Ralph, the class president, » 
a Protestant. minister, called a gae: 
the form of a peanut social one Decer 
g 


i ;en know- 
noon. John went to the meeting, not evan a 43 
and ate peanuts along W! : 
alph explained the purpose » 
esented the principal s pro- 
tute the new activity. 
n the movement. The 
some home-mis- 
mbers of the 


ing its purpose, 
classmates while R 
the meeting and pr : 
posal that the class insti 
It was too late then to ster 
principal apparently had done E- 
sionary work among various p! - E 
class, and the vote to undertake the Ree pip 
quite one-sided. Nevertheless, John "v m is 
previously had argued. And even then. a 


i i sa elected him editor. 
same meeting, his classmates elected 


The school had just com 
football season, and John was 


pleted a successful 


football captain. 
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Maybe that is why his peers looked to him for the 
editorship. John never understood himself how 
and why it came about. He would have declined 
the nomination were it not that Herman also was 
nominated (John never could resist competing 
with Herman for anything which Herman 
sought) and that he thought he did not stand a 
ghost of a show of winning the election. 


Herman was the Beau Brummell of the class, 
and John never had been much of a ladies’ man. 
But it seemed that what looked to John like his 
worst liability in the impromptu election became 
his chief asset. The majority of the class were 
girls, and the girls leaned heavily toward John. 


“What a way to choose an editor!” thought 
John, as he sat in a daze when the ballots were 
counted. Then the remaining members of the 
editorial and business staff were elected by the 
time the supply of peanuts was exhausted. It 
was voted, also, to repeat “The College Ball” a 
four-act drama, as a money-maker to BUDDoN the 
yearbook. The play had been successfully per- 
formed the preceding May, and not much addi- 
tional work or expense was involved in its repe- 
ütion. John and four other members of the 
newly elected yearbook staff, plus Herman, con- 
stituted one-half of the cast for the money-maker. 


Although the principal had forced the idea 
of the annual upon the class without the majority 
of them—or of the staff — appreciating the mag- 
nitude of the undertaking, it never seemed to os 
cur to him to appoint a faculty sponsor to help 
nourish and guide the new baby. The staff re- 
sented this neglect, and on the first page of the 
yearbook showed a picture of the feet of the staff 
members, with this subscript: 


The above is a reproduction of the main 
support our staff has had in making this, the 
first “Benedictus.” If you were in our shoes 
you could better appreciate the product of our 
labor, and would do all in your power to aid 
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the “Benedictus” staff of Nineteen Hundred 


and Fifteen. 
“The 1914 Benedictus" 


Faults in Procedure 


The lack of faculty counsel was evident on 
every hand, both in the procedures of producing 
the publication and in the product itself. 


John Sherman had never seen a high school 
“annual”; he did not even know there ever had 
been such a thing. Yet, he was editor-in-chief. 
His only qualifications for the job were his in- 
defatigable energy and his naïveté. But those two 
proved to be more qualifications than most of the 
nine-member staff brought to the assignment. 
Six of the nine proved to be deadwood. The 
business manager and his two assistants were 
almost nonentities. and therefore Ralph, the class 
president, stepped in as advertising solicitor and 
did noble service. (Maybe the experience proved 
helpful in his adult career as a clergyman.) John 
took over much of the business duties of promo- 
tion, sales, contacts with engraver and printer, 
and general roustabout. Amy and Maurice, as- 
sistant editors. did their parts nobly, but John 
carried the ball most of the time for both over-all 
management and execution of minor details. 


John presided at staff meetings: he super- 
vised and directed the work of assistants; he 
planned the master layout; he wrote much of 
the copy: he gleaned newspapers for gags to in- 
tersperse among the ads; he took candid-camera 
snapshots, most of which turned out bad: he 
mounted pictures for the engraver: he shipped 
to and received material from the engraver: 
he read proof: he routed copy through the print 
shop: he did ballyhoo work in school assemblies: 
and he high-pressured the faculty for their “co- 
This last act was the most brazen 


operation.” 4 
a high school boy. and it was 


thing ever done by s 
at the request of the principal. 
al measure, the staff had 


planned for each faculty member to have an 
individual halftone in the book. and for each to 
pay for his own photograph and engraving. The 
faculty had objected to this. and had proposed a 
` picture instead. The principal. therefore, 
ohn on the program at the next faculty 
rowbeat them into subservience. 


The staff invited the head of the English de- 
| the head of the Latin department 
for the yearbook. The name 


Chiefly as a financi 


group p 
placed J 
meeting to | 


partment ant 
lo propose names 
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suggested by the English teacher was adopted by 
the staff. But since John disliked the English 
teacher personally, he insisted on reconsidera- 
tion, and forced through the adoption of Bene- 
dictus, a name which stands to this day. 


Faults in the Product 
John blushes and moans now to see the prod- 
uct of his unsupervised work forty years ago. 
He did as well as he knew at the time and as well 
as he was able in time available from December 
until May, but he didn't know enough and he 
didn't have time enough. 5 


A breakdown of the 132 pages in the 1914 
Benedictus shows the following major allot- 
ments of pages: introduction and dedication, 
three; pictures and data on buildings and 
grounds, four; faculty and faculty members’ chil- 
dren, nine; seniors, 53; other classes, 14; ath- 
letics, 15; other activities, 11; alumni, three, 
necrology, one; ads, gags, and dirt, 19. 


Foremost among the faults in this allotment 
is the preponderant portion to the senior class. 
A finer breakdown of this portion shows: car- 
toon, one; yearbook staff, two; individual pic- 
tures and biographical sketches of seniors, 13; 
“The College Ball,” three; class history, four; 
class will, three; class alphabet. three; diass 
poem, two; class prophecy, 20; two senior clubs 
(one for each sex), two. 

The 29 pages given to class history, class 
alphabet, class poem, and—worst of all—class 
prophecy, were straight, fullpage, page-after- 
age twelve-point type, an unjustifiable waste. 
(John Sherman knew better than to use the long 
class prophecy, but he used it rather than offend 
Amy, who wrote it and to whom John thought he 
owed consideration because of some of his past 
inconsiderate behavior toward her.) The three 
pages to class vill. except for one given to a 
cartoon- -Maurice’s ten cartoons were the best 
thing in the book—were worse I j 
were iniquitous. Of the Bá fem aici shey 
by the departing senic Ape and SERRE 
Ad E seniors, no less than 15 were 
raw insults, and a dozen contained weak allusions 
understood then by few people 


and now by no- 
body. : 


. There were only three pages of candid-camera 
pictures in the whole book. One w as of parts of 
the school plant and two were action pictures in 
athletics. 


A few typographical errors, and errors in 
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spelling. punctuation, and capitalization escaped 
notice until too late. 


Cheap or weak “jokes,” to say nothing of 
dirty digs about defenseless people, helped make 
filler and “enticement” among the 19 pages of 
advertising. (It is sad. in any case. for a school 
yearbook to have to carry advertising at all.) 


Faults in Financing 


The class had no nest egg from previous 
art the project off on a 
It repeated "The Col- 


years’ accumulation to st 
sound financial footing. ^ i 
lege Ball” for a starter, after having foolishly 
amazing windfall from its first 
eding spring. but it is un- 
to plan a dramatic 
pose than making 


dissipated an 
performance the prec 
fair and unwise willfully 


production for no other pur ry tub should 
money. Insofar as possible, every tub sno 


sit on its own bottom—certainly, inadi as de- 
liberately planned financing 1$ concerned. 
first Benedictus was allotted 
Any advertisements, what- 
but the 1914 Benny gave 
hole to this financial raft. 
nore than in a school 
ckmail. The 
paper, is a form of cl i4 pem s 
main value of a school yearbook is ag 


re in future years. 
as a memory book to graduates fg 
advertising have 4 g 
mory book can 


'Too much of the 
to advertisements. 
ever, are loo many; 
one-seventh of the w 


Advertising in a yearbook, I 
harity or 


Businessmen buying 
expect returns sooner than a me 
promise. 

t would not pay 
peared in each 
nd the number 
en it wrong, 
nitted four 


But even then, one merchan 
for his ad. His street number ap 
of the four corners of his space. ani ; 
Had he cunningly giv 


i mi 
shical error comm 
for the original copy 


was incorrect. 
or was a Lypograr 
times? Nobody knows. 
was not retained. 

contracts were made 
eded. Several copies 


John 


their budgets to 
n credit, but never- 
hundred dollars re- 


members nde 
help save face and mainta! 
theless. a printing bill of six 
mained unpaid for seven years. 

A Check List of Errors 


:4 producing à year- 
ary of mistakes in producing a Y€? 


m : 3 
heck old days can assist present 


book back in the good 
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day sponsors who would be circumspect to avoid 
the pitfalls not foreseen by their predecessors. 

1. The activity was practically pushed onto 
the pupils by an overzealous principal. 

2. Influences outside of the school played a 
part in inaugurating the activity. 


3. The yearbook was a product of one class, 
and became a memory book for one class, rather 
than the whole school. 


4, The project was started too late in the 
school year and too late in the career of the class 
consummating it. 


5. Personal popularity of pupils, rather than 
competence or ambition on their part, was the 
basis for selection of staff members. 


6. Personnel were not prepared by practice 
or precept to assume responsibility for the 
project. 


7. No funds for financing the project were 
accumulated in advance. 


8. A four-act play was presented for the sole 
purpose of subsidizing the yearbook. 


9. No faculty counsel or sponsorship of any 
kind was given the enterprise. 


10. The majority of the staff members loafed 
on the job. 


ll. Subscription campaigns came too late, 
were too restricted, and were mishandled. 


12. The editor-in-chief did too much of the 
routine work. 


13. An unbeholden bumptious boy browbeat 
the faculty into giving bonuses. 


14. Prejudice and caprice played a part in 
naming the publication. 


15. Too much space was given to the senior 
class and too little to other classes. 


16. Too much space was given to typed mat- 
ter and too little to snapshots and action pictures. 


17. Sentiment rather than reason governed 
the choice of much of the content. 


18. Advertisements got too much space. 


19. Typographical errors. misspellings, and 
errors in capitalization and punctuation were 
overlooked. 


20. Many of the so-called jokes were weak. 


21. Dirt columns became insulting. 
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22. Allusions which were understood by too 

few people abounded. 

23. Slipshod business practices were per- 
mitted. 

24. Some pupils spent more money than they 
could afford. 

25. A big bill was left unpaid. 

John Sherman is now a grandfather. Two of 
his sons graduated from Portsmouth and one of 
them was on the Benny staff. Things are going 
well now for that particular yearbook in that 
particular high school. If other schools can prof- 
it by the example, no fee will be charged for 
“professional services.” but the principal value 
of the account of the experience lies in its reve- 


lation of the real truth about the good old days. 


Editor's Note: This is the second of a series on "Then 
and Now In School Activities" by the same author. 


For the past five years the Lakewood Junior 
High School Long Beach. California, has an- 
nually exchanged flags with a Latin America 
country. This impressive two-day ceremony in- 
cludes addresses by representatives of both coun- 
tries. essay and costume contests, colorful dances. 
appropriate music. dramatics, and pageantry. 
decorated rooms and corridors, a parade, etc. 
Naturally. this culminating activity of a ninth- 
grade social-studies unit on “Our American 
Neighbors” requires study, investigation, and 
planning as well as presentation. An idea for 


your school? 


Some types of interscholastic competition 
have been under heavy fire for the past few 
rs, and. apparently. may shortly be fighting 
In the spring of 1950 the 
North Central. Association of Secondary Schools 
and Colleges recommended. that its member 
schools ban all interscholastic rating and deci- 
sion contests except athletics. A year later. due 
to the unfavorable reaction. the ad 
placed this recommendation with m gee » 
this somewhat-of-a-reversa'- s 
to these events. 


yea 
for their very lives. 


Despite 


growing opposition 


NEW FREE FILM FOLDER ç 
'53," listing 46 


“ ilms for 
A new folder, “Free E assembly pro- 


in high school 


subjects for use a ienc nd health 
grams and home economics, eer omecbition. 
" has just been issued by As 


classes. 
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The 
story is a true one with fictitious names and high school. 


Films. Copies may be had at no charge by writ- 
ing Public Relations Dept., Association Films, 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


CHALLENGER SCREEN 

The new Challenger 5-Star Screen is a port- 
able pushbutton screen with crystal-beaded pro- 
jection surface. The simple pushbutton operation 
releases the securely held screen case as the legs 
slide smoothly down to standing position. The 
bail is hooked to the goose-neck at the angle de- 
sired and uneven projection or squaring on the 
screen caused by uneven flooring or projector 
base is corrected. The crystal beads offer a snow- 
white projection surface with great reflective 
power and brilliance for brighter projection. The 
Challenger has an easily held carrying grip with 
scientifically gauged balance. 

The new screen is available in eight sizes: 
four square sizes, 40, 50, 60, and 70 inches, each 
adjusting to four square and four rectangular po- 
sitions; and four rectangular sizes, 30 by 40, 37 
by 50, 45 by 60, and 52 by 70 inches. Da-Lite 
Screen Co., Inc., Dept. NS, 2711 N. Pulaski Rd., 
Chicago 39.—School Executive 


RADIO ENGLISH 

"Radio English" by French, Levenson, Rock- 
well. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 368 pp. $3.60. A 
lively presentation of the elements of modern 
radio work, and its relation with the public 
school English class. The authors predict that 
this subject will soon rank in importance with 
the school newspaper and  yearbook.—Ohio 
Schools 


———— 


THE EASTERN ARTS ASSN. YEARBOOK 


Another Yearbook of The Eastern Arts Asso- 
ciation is ready for distribution and is available 
for purchase by non-members, 

The title of the 1952 edition is ART EDUCA- 
TION IN A SCIENTIFIC AGE. This 112-page 
volume presents points of view, activities, and 
methods, consonant with the times. In this Year- 
book the reader will not find ready-made an- 
swers to problems posed by our scientific age; 
rather he is stimulated to engage in further ner: 
sonal search for those solutions that will best 
meet his needs, in terms of the children and 
youth who come under his direction at this, the 
most crucial epoch in western culture. 

A limited number of this edition is now avail- 
able to non-members at $3.00 a copy Ord '* 
will be filled as long as the supply laste eri 
ing orders placed by colleges, libraries mases 
etc., will be honored and will ASSURE fera t of 
each edition as published. Order from Tas 
D. Sweigart, S. T.C., Kutztown, Pa. i 
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ASSEMBLY 


PROGRAMS 


for March 


March brings the wind-up of winter activ- 
ities. "In like a lion—out like a lamb" spotlights 
the spring season of growth. Fortunate, indeed, 
is the program chairman who has à well-planned 
assembly schedule, Even the wind sings a loud 
song, i 

Pussy willows, daffodils, and red buds give 
evidence of bursting new life. Kites, jump 
ropes, and marbles appear on the school grounds. 
Little white lambs and white-faced calves play 
in the pastures, but in the classrooms, Dutch 
scenes and tulips show that March is here. 


IMPROVING DIRECTORSHIP 

is a group art. The 
s cooperation from a 
ber requires nu- 
driving nails to 
en a genius loses 


Assembly production 
simplest program require: 
number of persons. Every numi 
merous decisions, ranging from 
checking audience zepon an 
by making all decisions himse't : 

7 In ene to control minds, pn sporti 
inefficiency results. When the ra m vue 
they resemble marionettes of a puppet $ i s 
move like mechanical robots. Such an X : ia 
the creation of a dictatorial, dogmatic Cre ~ 
The audience is neither inspired nor uplifted. 
is and often disgusted. = 

pores other extremity is the desultory a 
tor who uses neither method nor princip A "3 
of continuity, persistence, and pupon a zb 
sence of plan, pattern, and arrengeme rd xxm 
one follows his own ideas in a haphaz 
tion. An example of this program eat T: Be 
of numbers prepared in different cla "m an 
comes a hit-or-miss affair leaving the «ign 
audience to fit the numbers together 
of a jig-saw puzzle. . 

These are perplexing 
Sometimes they are solved b: 
error method or the accumu 


through experience. | — 
However, no formula furnishes 4 sho 


success. The answer is work. The ope] 
assembly program starts like a sma wien ideals; 
It gains momentum as it rolls. Vision, aed essens 
enthusiasm, and consecration to Leap fee famen 
tials of good directing but the NUS unity of 
is ability to guide others toward erformance. 
spirit needed for superiority 1n s responsi- 
Success lies in getting others to ar good work 
bility. Pupils should be inspired to €? 


a mixture 


s in direction. 
ostly trial and 
wledge 


problem 
y the ci 
lation of kno 
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but not professional. The world seldom sees per- 
fection. The good director understands, encour- 
ages, inspires, but seldom drives. 

Every school has certain traditions, customs, 
or mores. Definite conventions have developed 
for carrying on activities. Change is resented as 
revolution. The director must use time as an 
ally. The school principal makes decisions for 
the good of the majority. His policies are to be 
respected; his advice and approval are manda- 
tory. 

The first step is an outline of the purposes. 
This is discussed with the students who are 
responsible for the program. A theme is sug- 
gested and the script-writing committee starts to 
work. 

A production plan is the second step in wise 
direction. Certain functions are clearly defined 
as executive duties, These are fulfilled by man- 
agers and include: business, sound, properties, 
scenery, make-up, and lighting. 

All in all, a director needs the patience of 
Job, the wisdom of Solomon, and the pedagogy 
of Jesus. Every assembly is worth the effort; it 
is doing something for others. 


STAMP ASSEMBLY 
School Philatelists 
Suggested Scripture: Matthew 25:14-29 

The first United States postage stamps were 
authorized on March 3, 1847. Famous stamps 
may be displayed on the assembly program. 
Skits from the biographies of famous Americans, 
who have received recognition by commemora- 
tive postage stamps, make good numbers. Most 
children have had experience with post office as 
a game. They like the idea. 

If the school has a good projector, the audi- 
ence will enjoy seeing stamps on the screen. 
Different students briefly explain the significance 
of four or five famous stamps. 

A hidden microphone can pick up effective 
fan-fare and sound effects. Available recordings 
are suggestive. 

Mood music heightens the presentations. Its 
selection gives a special effect by shifting the 
listeners’ attention from music to speech. Just 
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as seasoning, it should be used sparingly. A few 
bars finishing on a chord are enough. The hand- 
ling of records and sounds require skill but music 
and sound used with speech and vision insure 
success. 


WIND ASSEMBLY 

Science Department 

Suggested Scripture: 
Matthew 8:23-27 or Luke 8:22-25 


The purpose of this assembly is to entertain 
and inform. A lamb will help create atmosphere. 
Advance publicity is “Prepare for a Big Blow in 
Assembly." 

A blow-out can be a candle contest or feather 
blowing game. A quiz follows in which two stu- 
dents name windy words as huff, puff, and gust. 
Windy students may be nominated before the 
assembly time. 

Appropriate songs as “I’m Forever Blowing 
Bubbles" can be dramatized. Using the kite 
idea, students can show how Franklin and his 
son made his experiment. The Library Club can 
suggest books with wind in the titles. 

Explaining how the wind instruments of the 
band work is a good number used to introduce 
musical numbers. 

A student may demonstrate why an airplane 


ill 
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HOOL DEBATE TOPIC FOR THE 
SS YEAR 1952-1953 IS: 
OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZA- 


THE NATIONAL. 


WON §ROULD THE UNITED STATES SUPPORT? 
DEBATE HANDBOOK -. $3.35 

(Extra Copies to the some school) or 
SET OF SPEECHES is 

(Extra Copies to the same school) A 
YOUR GUIDE TO EFFECTIVE REBUTTALS ee 
DEBATE REVIEW 25 

COMBINATION OFFER 

Consisting of one Debote Handbook. One Set of 

Speeches, and the "Debate Review ha 


PRICE 


E oni ttols included in Combination 
[Your Guide to 


EHective Rebu 
offer for $100 additional) 
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stays in the air. Another demonstrative talk can 
be given about cyclones and tornadoes and hurri- 
canes. Safety suggestions are timely. Experi- 
ments showing the power of compressed air are 
interesting to audiences. 

Children enjoy hearing interpretations of 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s wind poems. One of 
the William Howitt poems, “The Wind in a 
Frolic,” remains a favorite in anthologies. It 
presents the wind as sprightly, mischievous, and 
boisterous. 

Myths are wonderful stories with dramatic 
force and ethical value. They are prepared as 
any other declamation by keeping dramatic epi- 
sodes and dialogue prominent. Aeolus and his 
Harp of Winds is appropriate. In high school, 
the accounts of Aeneas, the Trojan warrior of 
Vergil’s Aeneid, will furnish presentation for 
creative drama. 


YEARBOOK ASSEMBLY 
Journalism Department 
Suggested Scripture: I John 1:1-8 
To persuade and convince the students that 
they should purchase the yearbook is the purpose 
of this assembly. 
“Extra! Extra! Big Scoop!” is the advance 
publicity slogan. 


WHAT FORM OF INTERNATIONAL 

ORGANIZATION SHOULD THE 

UNITED STATES SUPPORT? 
e 


WHAT FORM OF 
INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 
SHOULD THE 
UNITED STATES 
SUPPORT? 


MID-WEST DEBATE BUREAU 
NORMAL, ILLINOIS 
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The first scene takes place in 1978. Two 
middle-aged seniors meet and ask about the 
1953 school year. Then, in a flash back, they 
turn back the clock and staff officers show large 
pages from the yearbook. 

Continuity can be provided by singing com- 
mercials or poetry adaptations from the theme of 
the book. The Pied Piper has been used. School 
Spirit is also a good emcee who conducts the 
audience through the halls of the school. Uncle 
Sam is another good emcee for this activity. 

Another suggestion is to dramatize the troub- 
les of the editor-in-chief who has a nightmare. 
Mr. Deadline, Mr. High Cost, Miss Won't Work, 
and Tellie Trouble haunt her with their charac- 
teristics. The audience sympathizes with the 
editor. B 

In the closing scene, school spirit shows the 
editor how staff members are cooperating. The 
art editor demonstrates with a chalk talk. The 
business manager outlines his plans and the stu- 
dent body pledges to purchase the annual. 

"Extra! Extra!" is a skit showing how the 
yearbook contains outstanding features of sebo 
life. School Spirit can take the audience on a 
television tour through various activities of the 
school. Extra! Extra! is the commercial chal- 
lenge to buy. . 

Pride and appreci 
High School's yearbook 
rated first in Oklahoma. 
of the journalism department, 


ation were given to Enid 
last year. The Quill 
Miss Ruth Scott, head 
was the sponsor. 


CLEAN-UP ASSEMBLY 
Student Council 
Suggested Scripture: John ine 1” is 
“Clean minds! Clean rooms! Clean “vig ^ 
not only the theme for Clean-up BOREAM ERES 
is the policy of Enid Sehens eis when in- 
year. This assembly is most pica ines under 
itiated and planned by student comm The high 
the guidance of a sponsor-director. morally, 
school group can plan for cleanliness 
hysically, and s. iritually. i 'ooms, 
PI cleaning brigade, armed with mopa M 
and brushes sing songs and eye school 
An appropriate motto is given by 8 
wg your name in the hearts T d 
school mates not on the desks. 
Johnston. n 
A junior high school girl 
“Join our cleaning brigade 
" ear or two 
Help us keep the Litterbues out 


Remember we need you! - 
A happy time we're sure to d — 
When we get rid of the Litter 


suggests: 
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This assembly is the climax in clean-up week. 
King of the Litterbugs resembles the villain of 
the old fashioned “mellerdrama.” He is the 
enemy of School Spirit. The king's helpers are 
Fire and Carelessness. School Spirit is aided by 
Good Citizenship and Uncle Sam. 

Emerson junior high students gave dramatiza- 
tions of a conflict between the Litterbug King 
and School Spirit. Each tried to convert students 
when they crossed the stage. Finally, members 
of the group were convinced that they should co- 
operate in clean-up week by picking up papers 
thrown on the stage. When they did, they found 
that each had an important quotation about 
cleanliness. 

A secret committee reported names of stu- 
dents who were commended. Good citizens who 
cooperated best in keeping the school clean were 
named. Awards were made to home rooms hav- 
ing highest ratings for neatness. 

Another interesting program is the trial. An 
eighth grade group worked out a thirty-minute 
presentation of the trial of a boy for sabotaging 
the school. He had thrown papers in the halls. 

Character witnesses and a student portrayed 
the boy's mother. The jury, judge, and bailiff 


COSTUMES 


"EAVES 


Costume rentals to churches, schools, 
colleges and organizations every- 
where. 100,000 costumes in stock 
—promptly available at very mod- 
erate rates. 
A Famous By-Line of the Theotre! 


Complete productions or any part 
thereof. You name the play or list 
of requirements—we send full infor. 
mation without obligation, 


EAVES 


COSTUME COMPANY 
151 WEST Wels vice 
Established 1870 


ding 
W YORK 19, N.Y. 


were selected. The prosecuting attorney told how 
the school trained good citizens, how records 
were kept, and how guidance was taught in home 
room programs. The verdict was "guilty" and 
the defendant was given clemency when he was 
paroled to Good Citizenship. 

This is the problem-solving assembly and 
has many advantages. 


ACHIEVEMENT ASSEMBLY 
4-H Club 
Suggested Scripture: Mark 4:1-9 


During March, 4-H Clubs of America prepare 
for spring contests. Songs, skits, timely topics, 
and demonstrations will interest the school audi- 
ence and also help students in poise and audience 
projection. A good skit can show how the 4-H 
club developed, its aims and benefits. 

Leaders of the group will help select appro- 
priate numbers. The problem in presenting a 
thirty-minute program comes in the selection of 
demonstrations which will interest the entire 
student body. 

Leaders from neighboring clubs will cooperate 
in an exchange of programs. County agents will 
also give suggestions. 

A college student, a former member, can also 
inspire the group by speaking extemporaneously 
about the 4-H club program. 

Films, highlighting 4-H club work, are avail- 
able from the State Agricultural Colleges or 
county agents. Parents, who have belonged to 
4-H clubs, are interviewed or asked to speak 


briefly. Ribbons, medals, and prizes can be dis- 


played. 
MATERIALS FOR MARCH ASSEMBLIES 
ffect records are available from Gen- 


Sound e 1 
a 38, Foulke Station, Richmond, 


nett Records, Box 
Indiana. 


Material for the Stamp Assembly may be 


i "mati i rticle: *Al- 
adapta , from information in the artic 
aa A Project in Scholarship" by Theo- 
e Miei published in December issue of School 
dora k s 
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For Girl Scout 
able from GIRL 
East 44th Street. 

St. Patrick's Day 
found in February. 
1515 Lane Street, Topeka. 


UNIFO 


ho 
New le Book 5 iso 
Uniforms "M COLORS. erful 
special designing ns 
line of samples, Write US 


DeMoulin Bros, & Co- 
1060 S. 4th st. Greenville, 


assembly. materials are adapt- 
SCOUTS OF THE U.S.A., 155 
New York 17, New York. 

Assembly suggestions are 
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PRINTING PLATES 
Low Prices- High Zuality 
All Work GUARANTEED Completely 
By Big Firm Established in 1920 
WE WORK NIGHT AND DAY 


TO GIVE YOU FAST SERVICE 
Ask for References Near You 


CUTS FOR STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 
On FAST SERVICE RT LOW RATES 


Condensed Price List Write for Complete One 


SINGLE COLUMN CUTS 
ZINC HALFTONES] ZINC ETCHINGS |copPeR 
easton Seen FORERO 


unmountto| mounreo | uNMoUNTID| MouNTEO | SCREEN 


TOS |ron 1T05 
SQUARE INCHES | SQUARE INCHES f 3a! ACHES | SQUAAL INCHES | SQUARE INCHES 


OTHER SIZES AT PROPORTIONATE RATES Aser ets 
TEN-SQUARE-INCH CUTS 


TWENTY- SQUARE-INCH CUTS 


Ee EE ER ETJELIN 
[:9.00 | 3955 | #1010 [$10.70] $16.00 | 
CUTS AND MATS or 


FOOTBALL PLAYERS 


PRICES ON MATS 


SQUARE | NUMGER OF MATS FROM 


Please Wri 

te Us F 
COMPLETE PRICE uss 
on Both CUTS end Mars, 


Let us 
quote on 
o 
Art Work and on yes, 
Year Book Engravings. 


HARPER STANDARD ENGRAVING CO. 
dantawanncer DALLAS, TEXAS (85 oe 
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Official Boy Scout Week Poster 
Boy Scout Week, February 7 to 13, marking 
the 43rd anniversary of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, will be observed throughout the nation by 
more than 3,250,000 boys and adult leaders. Since 
1910, more than 20,200,000 boys and men have 


been members. 
“Forward on Liberty’s 


Team” is the birthday theme 


No oe à 
| FORWARD: and the emphasis is on “The 
p. bee Scout Family" of programs, 


meeting the interests of boys 
in three age groups: Cub 
Scouting for boys 8, 9, and 
10; Boy Scouting for those 
11, 12, and 13; and Explor- 
ing for boys 14 and upward. 

The high point of Scout- 
ing in 1953 will be the Third 
National Jamboree. More than 50,000 Boy Scouts 
will camp on the Irvine Ranch in the Newport 
Harbor area of southern California next July 


17 to 23. 


c 


si 


Calendars for Pen Pals Abroad 
Children who have pen pals may — r 
two postcard-size calendars, one to send Lese 
and the other for themselves. The Chil vs 
Plea for Peace is issuing this 14-page 1953 chil- 
dren's calendar with mottos and illustrations. m 
Adults may receive one for a gift of A r 
however small, which will go towards the co: 


rinting. i 
j p Tm may be had by writing mn 
Minnesota World Affairs Center, U of M.— b 
Journal of Education 


- 
———— 


Bundle of Figures 


f figures tells how 
ation. 
television 


This little bundle o tele 
vision is doing in the world of gaunu 

Thirty school systems are producing 
programs. 

Two hundred school sys 
equipping classrooms to receive TV 

Fourteen communities have app 
F. C. C. for construction permits to op 
cation stations. "- " 

Six New York State communities aperi 
forts to lay plans for the first statewide n 
of educational TV stations. 


tems and colleges are 
programs. 

lied to the 
erate edu- 
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Thirteen other states are planning statewide 
TV networks. 

To round out this set of statistics two other 
figures should be added. Schoolmen have 182 
days (from December 1) to claim the 242 channels 
reserved for education.— The Nation's Schools 


At least 500,000 children in the United States 
are attending half-day school sessions.—Idaho 
Education News 


“He Had Never Learned To Swim" 


The canoe has tipped over. The next issue 
of the local newspaper tells the story—father and 
son drown. A sailboat has been caught without 
warning in the path of merciless winds. Search- 
ing parties find the bodies twenty-four hours 
later. Day after day during the summer months 
the press and radio carry such reports. *He had 
never learned to swim" or an equivalent obser- 
vation frequently tells why the event has taken 
its death toll. 

Teaching children to swim ought to be an 
active part of every school system's program. 
The report of a year's achievement in every 
school system should recite with pride the grow- 
ing percentages of children who before gradua- 
tion have learned to swim. That school system 
is indeed wholeheartedly interested in the wel- 
fare of its children that stipulates *High School 
Diplomas are issued only when joined with a 
Swimming Certificate."—'The School Executive 


A Good Bulletin Board Idea 


That wonderful bulletin board that you're so 
proud of need never be removed! Simply get 
someone from your camera club to take a picture 
of it, “blow up" the picture, and use it as part 
of an exhibit of “Bulletin Boards and How to 
Make Them Attractive."—'The Clearing House 


TV Manual 
Television as a visual aid to education is 
rapidly becoming a reality and the Federal Se- 
curity Agency of the Office of Education has pro- 
duced a pamphlet which will be a great aid to 
schools planning to use TV in their educational 


programs. 
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This pamphlet, “Television in our Schools," is 
the first in the field produced by the Office of 
Education. It deals with television's role in edu- 
cation and current and possible uses of TV. 

The booklet is for sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C.. Price, 15 cents.—School & 
Community 


Students Head More Books 


Junior and senior high school students are 
reading more books for their own enjoyment in 
spite of the sudden popularity of television, ac- 
cording to Max J. Herzberg, chairman of the Se- 
lection Committee and a past president of the 
National Council of Teachers of English. 

The Teen Age Book Club will distribute more 
than 1,300,000 books by the end of this school 
year to members of its 6,000 TAB clubs through- 
out the nation. This marks an increase of 26 
per cent over the total number of books dis- 
tributed last year.—N. C. Public School Bulletin 


We're On "'Voice" 


Scholastic's “America Votes, 1952" supplement 
was the subject of a radio feature prepared by 


————————————— 
BUILD ... BETTER 
Your High School Speech 


and Drama Activities 


]2 benefits for you, your students, and your 
School-Community relations. Here is an educa- 
tionally sound incentive tool that can help you. 
+ Strengthen your School-Community rela- 
tions and activities. ean G: 
. Build esteem for all speech activities in 
your school. 
. Encourage better 
| reporting. 
. Reward students for oral GROWTH as well 
the high 


talent. 
. Apply to ALL STUDENTS in 


Fete lc tudents to plan and execute edu- 
A cationally sound extracurricular oral pro- 
rams—minimum effort by you. 
Á ly to all four years, helping to develop 
3 pre speech habits on a day-to-day basis. 
Prov ide current information on _ public 
Freaking, drama, d ein meeting ac- 
ivities i high schools. i 
tide a ores bte Incentive tool that fits 
d local situation—conserves your time: 
help parents understand the need for goo! 
* oral communication. iiA 
Give national recogni ior 
. locally) for good speeci 
School wi -old na- 
lent play HE chool with a 12-year-o 
5 Identify oram that encourages GROWTH 
tona P as talent in oral communi b 
s ue Masque & Gavel Society's national 
Ask abou 


m lar 
H FO oom and extracurricu d 
SEFEC E R USE class ecessfully proved. Edu 
achievemen 


"Ta Aca- 
t n M ede Tailored to your needs 
cationa J 
demically stimulating write r A " B i 


M ASQ U E niversity 


Northwestern U Evanston, III. 
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classroom speech and 


(which helps you 
progress made in 


the Voice of America and distributed to all for- 
eign language units of the Voice for overseas 
broadcasts.—The Capsule News 


The Musical Calendar 


The Musical Calendar by Gerald Marks. Stor- 
ies of the Jewish Holidays in Song. 12” LP Rec- 
ord. $5.95. A remarkably beautiful and sympa- 
thetic interpretation in original songs which will 
bring understanding to young and old of all 
religions. 78 RPM version also available, $5.95. 
Available at Sound Book Press Society, Inc., 
P. O. Box 1495, Grand Central Station, New York 
11 NS Y. 


Music and Human Harmony 


Do the songs that children sing—jingles about 
courtesy and neatness, songs of other lands and 
peoples, songs of international understanding— 
actually affect their attitudes? What sound pic- 
tures do children have of the American Indian? 
War whoops and drum rhythms? What changes 
might occur if children sang songs that Indian 
children sing? These are some of the questions 
to be probed in a project in the third grades of 
two New York City public schools. This study, 
the first of its kind, will be directed by Jay T. 
bot “gs of the intergroup education 
worksho; O: i i i i 
[onis s die olumbia  University.—National 


These Dolls Teach 


Little Hopi Indian girls learn about the reli- 
gion of their tribe through dolls called Kachinas, 
which represent supernatural spirits and dancers 
who honor these spirits. The youngsters get their 
dolls—along with gifts like sweets, fruits, and 
toys—during a series of Kachina festivals that 
take place each year from December to July.— 
National Parent-Teacher 


Query 


When we listen to the radio, look at television 
and read the newspapers we wonder whether 
universal education has been the great boon that 
its supporters have always claimed it would be. 
—Robert M. Hutchins 


CAPS and GOWNS 


For Graduation. Special money- 
saving plan. Write for full 
details and returnable sample. 
No expense or obligation. Also 
Choir and Choral Apparel. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1025 S. 4th St. Greenville, Il. 
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How We Do It 


OPERATION ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Prairie Grade School in Johnson County, Kan- 
sas, is fortunate in having a large central library 
which services about 1100 boys and girls and 50 
teachers each week. Thirty minute classes, dur- 
ing which children check out books, are sched- 
uled each week for grades from 4th through 8th, 
every two weeks for 1st through 3rd. 


All classes in upper grades have an assistant 
librarian chosen by the Home Room teacher each 
six weeks. The choice is pased on grades, good 
citizenship, and neatness. (There are times wn 
grades are minimized if a particular pupil needs 
and wants the experience very much.) The as- 
sistant takes over the desk and charging the 
books. This emphasizes the fact that it is wa 
library besides relieving the librarian for rea ing 
guidance. Assistants from the 8th S. 
trained to help in the lower grades epe 
classes. Their own days of loving the oe e 
Fairy Tales and such ageless gintaro kde 
locks, Peter Rabbit, Winnie the Poo p vs 
far removed that they can't re-enter piis 
again and enjoy it. The girls plead to 
and many boys beg, too. " 
Club each year, consisting 
of all 8th grade boys and girls who d 
in Library. Last year this group set dieere n 
file, organizing themselves into it This 
collect, sort, and file suitable eee send ame 
stimulated reading interest tremen faa A in 
cially in new fields of science. = y 
club will go on with this project. 
at we have an ideal big sd 
brary which is perfect 
the Library club, 
several outstand- 


We have a Library 


We are lucky in the 
window seat in the li 
exhibits or projects. Last year 


d 
with additional help, prepare eremum 
ing displays, one based on the new 


i e boys 
books, rockets and jets, space ships, epe bos hate 
brought their own models. Picture: Parner 
of these and sent to the local paper. 4 e chi 
tured book is on Automobiles. aee E me 
after the Motor Show in 

vel) The o E 
bm pea E were used alongside some new 
ones. for comparison. We found n Ln 
zines dating back to the early 19 ; 
the children cut out old ads of dn s 
These were displayed with the S 
and made a huge exciting poster. 


which 
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This year the girls are planning a project on 
(future) careers, including fashion design, inter- 
ior decorating, nursing, ballet, domestic science, 
journalism, etc. We have many books to choose 
from to highlight this project. All the new ma- 
terials, samples of nylon, orlon, dacron, pictures, 
or dolls showing difference between professions 
for women years ago and now are just a few of 
the ideas they are working out. 

This year all the new books, about 250, were 
put on tables in the library and remained there 
until every boy and girl in school had a chance 
to see them. They made lists of the ones they 
wanted to read. Later in their own rooms, some 
of the teachers had them make up a bibliography 
from the list. Interest in Science and Science 
Fiction leads the demand with Biographies next. 

The P.-T.A. Library Committee helps tremen- 
dously by furnishing several exhibits each year. 
A very successful one held last year on Pioneer 
Days, used covered wagons, dolls, etc., and on 
one table a large map under glass showing Santa 
Fe and other trails well marked. The demand for 
the books set up for this exhibit climbed sky 
high. Another on United Nations theme showed 
all flags and dolls representing some of the na- 
tions. In upper grades this tied into social studies 
program. 

Two years ago we started a Teachers' library 
which includes professional magazines and books, 
as well as fiction. It is proving more popular all 
the time. Some teachers loan books to the li- 
brary. There is a bulletin board in the room 
upon which the teachers can tack various articles 
pertaining to the teaching profession, clever car- 
toons or poems to brighten the days when the 
tension builds up to Fridayitus. There is material 
on shelves under these headings: Stories to Read 
to Children, Professional, Fiction, Physical Edu- 
cation and Health, Therapeutic Reading, Remedi- 
al Reading, Social Studies.—Jean Moore, Prairie 
Grade School, Johnson County, Kansas 


A DRIVE AGAINST 
RECKLESS DRIVERS 

This will introduce a folder which has been 
planned and promoted by the Safety Committee 
of the student council of the Lubbock, Texas, 
High School. The folders were handed out to the 
people attending football games in the city. 


(The four-page brochure has a picture of a 
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Matoa 
Father and Son Agreement 
(Dad-Daughter agreement is similar) 


student riding and driving a bucking jalopy in a 
rough-shod manner on the first or cover page. 
The inside pages include pictures showing a sign 
put up by the Citizen’s Traffic Commission and 
others showing boys and girls with their dads, 
signing pledges. The fourth page has a picture of 
a dad and son in a car being driven safely and 
sensibly. Among other things, the death of a 
well-liked high school girl, who was killed in an 
auto accident, promoted the Safety Committee to 
promote the safety activities. Dad to Daughter 
and Man to Man Clubs with membership cards, 
slogans, and other printed pieces are included in 
the project.) 

This article is by no means an attempt to 
report this activity in full but rather to introduce 
it to the readers of School Activities, and to say 
that we will be glad to answer any questions 
anyone might have regarding this activity. 

“Our local City Traffic Commission was also in 
n this plan and helped to underwrite the cost 
Ee it, ds McCabe, Student Council Sponsor, 
Cenir High School, Lubbock, Texas 
—— 


HALLOWEEN ACTIVITIES 
CAN BE CONSTRUCTIVE 
What do the young people do on e pee 
r e? Maybe they do not always do wha 
A ‘the older people think about. Perhaps 
wage ; people are just thinking of what they 
mu done when they themselves were 
would ha 


eople. 
KE ins the students of 


i ha 
junior-senior high school 


ing i 
P ]d do something 
that they sho» ween pranks. 
ity about cur o 


the Ottawa, Kansas, 
d the idea last fall 
n their commun- 
bing Hall Their Stu- 
ping 
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dent Council called a meeting and invited school 
Officials, city officials, police representatives, 
Chamber of Commerce members, and members 
of the service clubs. 

Since the Ottawa High School was to play 
football with their friendly rival in nearby Law- 
rence on Halloween why not make the procuring 
of a special train—shall we say a friendship train 
—a month long project in substitution for other 
Halloween activities? Would it not be well to 
put attendance at this game and all the fun of the 
trip on the special train within the reach of 
every student of the school? 

In this connection one should not overlook 
the fact that a special train trip is immensely 
attractive to teen age youth in this day of auto- 
mobile travel. Nor does anyone need to fear 
any lack of cooperation on the part of railway 
officials—they are found to be most helpful in 
the matter. 

The Student Council members sold the idea 
to the student body and only through the lead- 
ership of the Council could the project have been 
successful. Here youth was recognizing a prob- 
lem and doing something about it, 

Over a period of three weeks eight hundred 
dollars was raised by the students. Only one 
hundred fifty dollars was donated and the rest 
was earned by the students on various jobs. 
They tackled car washing and raking leaves and 
various other jobs with a will; and the towns- 
people cooperated in furnishing the jobs. 

As the cost of the train was just a little less 
than the eight hundred dollars, the only direct 
cost to the students riding the train was their 
admittance tickets to the game. These were at 
Lawrence’s regular reduced prices to visiting stu- 
dents; namely 50c for senior high and 25c for 
junior high. 

The idea of the friendship train caught fire 
in Lawrence, too. The students and faculty were 
enthusiastically for it. It was soon seen that the 
usual after-game Varsity Dance in the school 
gym would not suffice for such a special occa- 
sion and it was decided that a big party should 
be held in the city community building. At this 
point the city recreation director of the Lawrence 
Recreation Commission really went to work in 
planning; and to him is due most of the credit 
for the after-game party. 


The students were assured good seats at the 
game because Lawrence is fortunate to be able 
to rent the fine Haskell Institute stadium with 2 
seating capacity of ten thousand and the train 
could stop within just a few blocks of the stadium 
— within easy walking distance. After the game 
Lawrence students and townspeople filled thei? 
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cars with visiting students and soon all were at 
the downtown community building for the party. 

Each student entering the building was given 
a ticket good for a free cup of cider and a dough- 
nut. These refreshments were furnished by the 
Lawrence athletic department. The concession 
privilege of selling hot dogs, coffee, and candy 
additionally was given to a local group of women, 
so the students had plenty to eat. 

The community building has a main floor and 
a basement floor as large. The refreshments and 
games were on the lower floor and the students 
were asked not to take any food upstairs. On 
the basement floor were also à number of games. 
Ping-pong proved popular, balls and paddles fur- 
nished for a cash deposit which was refunded 
when the equipment was returned. There was 
“ducking-for-the-apple,” “Guess the weight of 
the pumpkin,” and a weight-lifting strength test. 
In another booth, a headless dummy was laid out 
in an improvised barber chair and an inflated 
balloon clamped to the neck. Guests were invited 
into the booth one at a time to lather the balloon 
and, using a safety razor, “shave” it. If the nde 
shaved too close there was an explosive protes 
from the balloon. Those who succeeded in pae 
a clean shave were allowed to keep the balloon. 


Most of the crowd, which of course included 


nter! not a 
many inte ested parents and M adults 

of whom were at appo ed tasks, spent a 
e "the t ain floor. The 


reater part of the time on the pum 
me e given over to dancing bas a 
schools’ dance bands taking turns in fury isitors 
the music. A floor show presented bg eS the 
was warmly received. The picture show! ag 
cover of this issue was taken by à Lawre 


dent during the floor show. 

Each student at the party was e ipiius 
write his or her name on a card. d iether 
were provided for each school and a £ 


r prize to one 
zipper notebook was given as a door t et 
student from each school. The = a 
held by the two school principals afte sr co 
was over and the prizes were ker cipients 
ously announced—to the home of T ake 
thirty minutes after the party was pon 
Lawrence winner and twenty pana rnb: 
train got back to Ottawa for the 2 E me 
1f either student had not yet reache! Lent, Tat 
prize was to have gone to a second S , 
in each case the student was at -— 

n 
risen students 
e train could 
edit of the 
had to be 
ere at the 


rivileged to 


nd a 
The party which ran for our à 
half closed at 11:45 so that i 
could be at the station so that thi t 
leave for home at midnight. To the E 
Ottawa students let it be said that no! 3 
left behind. As à matter of fact, many 
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station well ahead of train time and tired enough 
to be sound asleep before departure. 

As for the football game, “it was not a tie." 
One school won and its students were happy and 
the students of the other school showed them- 
selves to be good sports as is the custom of losers 
when these two schools play. After all, it was 
one occasion on which there was something to 
the evening in addition to football. In the minds 
of some, we might add, the game itself seemed 
to be incidental .—Neal M. Wherry, Principal, 
Liberty Memorial High School, Lawrence, Kansas 


AN ASSEMBLY PROGRAM 
IN PHYSICS 

In the Tucson Senior High School we have no 
provision for Home Room or Club programs in 
the school assembly. At one time I taught in a 
school where one of my physics classes was 
assigned as my home room group. The group 
put on some assemblies. We were fortunate in 
having in the class the son of an electrical con- 
tractor and the father's supply house and junk 
yard were available to us. A thirty-minute as- 
sembly program was given to dedicate the audi- 
torium stage lighting and signal system. The 
program was timed to use exactly thirty minutes. 
An outline of the program follows. 

House lights were turned off. The large car- 
bon arc light was turned on without the use of 
filters. It was then turned off as a spotlight was 
turned to a boy on side stage with a set of filters 
on a table. He showed different filters singly and 
in combinations and explained their use as the 
large light flashed on and off using the filters 
singly and in combination as explained by the 
boy on stage. 

A step-down transformer which had been 
placed on a table was next brought under a spot- 
light. A foil fuse was placed between the step- 
down transformer and a bell. The bell was 
rung, then a switch was thrown placing the bell 
on the 110 volt line. The foil fuse blew out with 
a bright flash of light. The foil fuse was re- 


A CAPPELLA 
ACADEMIC 


7 Styles —6 labris o | 
choose trom. Send for 


á FREE Mustrated catalog. l] 
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placed, the step-down transformer thrown back 
in the line. The bell would then again ring. 


One toaster was plugged into the line in front 
of the step-down transformer and another be- 
tween the transformer and the bell. As the 
lights were turned off the first toaster glowed 
brightly and the second did not. While all this 
was taking place on the stage, a narrator ex- 
plained briefly the use of the step-down and 
step-up transformers. 

The spot then shifted to a crude, but small 
and compactly built light. The spot was turned 
off and the machine turned on. The light 
flashing intermittently red and green revolved, 
throwing the light about the auditorium. One 
of the students told how he had built the light 
out of junk. 

The light was next thrown on a table with 
some scrap iron on it. A few small pieces of iron 
were picked up from the table with a small 
magnet. The largest piece of iron could not be 
lifted. An electromagnet, previously wound by 
the class, was shifted into place and lifted the 
largest piece of iron with ease. A narrator ex- 
plained some uses of the electromagnet as the 
demonstration took place. 

Two phonographs of different ages and a 
radio-phonograph were then placed on the stage. 
A recording of a symphony orchestra was played 
on each in turn. The narrator told the audience 
the names of the various instruments playing the 
recording. He told which of these could be heard 
on the first (oldest) phonograph, which ad- 
ditional ones could be heard on the second ma- 
chine, and pointed out that all the instruments 
could be heard on the radio-phonograph. 


The last number found under the spotlight; 
a bell-jar, a vacuum pump, a physics table with 
overhead bar, a 205-pound boy (the star fullback 
of the football team), and an 85-pound boy who 
looked even smaller. Each of the boys lifted the 
bell jar on and off the platform. Then (the 
vacuum pump Was turned on for a short time. 
The platform with the bell-jar on it was secure- 
ly fastened upside down. The jar, of course, did 
not fall off. The 205-pound boy was then asked 
to pull off the jar. He failed to do so. The 85 
pound boy was asked to lift it off after it had 
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been lowered and replaced on the table and air 
permitted to re-enter the jar. He did so. The nar- 
rator told of air pressure and uses made of it in 
industry as the demonstration took place. He 
then invited any students interested to come by 
after school to see the equipment. A great many 
interested students did come  by.—George 
Thomas Stewart, Tucson Senior-High School, 
Tucson, Arizona 


Com edy Cues 


Much in Demand 
“You had better give me a raise, Mr. John- 
son,” his assistant told him. “Three other com- 
panies are after me.” 
“A likely story,” said Mr. Johnson. 
companies?” 
“Light, Water, and Gas."—Ex. 


“What 


Contortionist 

Junior: Gee, Pop, a man’s got to be a contor- 
tionist to be a success. 

Pop: Explain. 

Junior: It says here: “To succeed a man must 
keep his shoulder to the wheel, his nose to the 
grindstone, his feet on the ground, his eyes to 
the future, his ear to the track, and his head in 
the clouds.”—Practical English 


Not Guilty 

With a grinding of brakes, the officer pulled 
up his motor car and shouted to a little boy play- 
ing in the field: “I say, Sonny, have you seen an 
airplane come down anywhere near here?” 

“No, sir,” replied the boy, trying to hide his 
slingshot. "I've only been shooting at that bottle 
on the fence."—Balance Sheet 

— — 

A teacher wrote to the parents of a little boy: 
“Your boy, Charles, shows signs of astigmatism. 
Will you please investigate and try to correct it." 

The next morning she received a reply from 
the boy's father, who wrote: "I don't exactly 
understand what Charlie has done, but I wal- 
loped him tonight and you can wallop him to- 
morrow. That ought to help some,"—Ex. 


“THE OLD SCHOOLMASTER” says: 
"Yes! |f it's published | have it!” 
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Because it will soon be time to plan for the 
commencement season. suppose we sing again 
our “Graduation Program Theme Song.” It runs 
like this, “NO unacceptable student speakers; 
NO unacceptable outside speakers; NO unsuit- 
able topics: NO over-emphasis upon scholarship; 
NO mimeographed programs; NO disorganized 
(unorganized) presentation of diplomas: NO 
wearing of flowers on the gowns: NO unneces- 
sary announcing of program numbers; and NO 
cheap and tawdry decorations." 

In planning this very important educational 
event substantial help may be obtained from 
"The 1953 Commencement Manual" ($1.50) 
published by The National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth St. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Concerning gifts of valuable merchandise to 
the football and other school “Queens,” The 
Kansas State High School Activities Association 
savs "Such events are a part of the general high 
school sports program and should not involve 
any degree of commercialism. It is still the 
accepted practice to present the Queen w ith a 
bouquet of flowers. and this should be done by 
the student council or other student organization 


To which we shout “AMEN.” 


within the school.” 


is no specific legal au- 


In some states there 
school busses in trans- 


thorization for the use of in 
r extracurricular activity. al- 


nonly used for this purpose. 
rabid anti-school per- 
embarrassment 


porting students fo 
though they are com! 
In these states some 
son could easily cause 
and trouble. W hich is 
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local 
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ped. should either (1) 
the necessary interpretation 
general. 
will make 
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legal. 
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Now comes another story of how a student 
council organized, promoted. and managed a 
school building rejuvenation project —undoubt- 
edly much to the delight of the school board 
which did not have to pay for the job. While 
promoting school beautification by means of mu- 
rals, pictures, plants. flowers. etc., can be justi- 
fied as a student council project, cleaning, re- 
furbishing. and rebuilding cannot: they do not 
represent proper student council activities. Nor 
are such projects complimentary to the commu- 
nity whose responsibility it is to provide and 
maintain a respectable school building and 
campus. 


According to a recent investigation of 88 
school systems, about 30% do not make any 
special social recognition of their new teachers. 
Not very consistent on the part of those adminis- 
trators who talk loudly about faculty, school, and 
community morale but make no provision for 
this elemental courtesy! Perhaps. in case the 
local administrators are that unconscious, the 
student council might make the suggestion and 
help to deunconsciousify them. Obviously, 
planning and handling such a suitable reception 
or parly is not a responsib of the student 
council, but it could assist with such planning 
and handling. 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES is always looking for 
photographs reflecting all kinds of extracurricu- 
lar activities. Quite probably your school has 
such pictures. Very surely our readers would 
like to enjoy them. OK? 


Among other things the recent study of extra- 
curricular activities by a group at the Universi- 
ty of Indiana School of Education showed that 
there is (1) a lack of student-teacher planning. 
especially in objectives. (2) insufficient empha- 
sis at faculty meetings, (3) relatively little indi- 
vidual counseling. and (4) practically no re 
cording of participation on the cumulative rec 
ord. Because of his general responsibility. the 
school administrator will have to accept the 
blame for these and similar weaknesses. 
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The process of formulating a student code of ethics is a real challenge and 
promotes student organization, cooperation, and achievement. 


Qur Sehool Code 


OUTH CAN MEET A CHALLENGE if given 
Y the opportunity. Where a need or adjust- 
ment presents itself. the student in high 
school often will take the initiative to solve his 


own problems by assuming leadership. working 
ting with his peers. 


with fellow students, coopera : 
and developing the answers to meaningful prob- 
and by his own environment. 
The world is essentially one in which the young 
person of today must bear the burden of finding 
a way through the labyrinth of critical situations. 
The adult, yesterday’s youth, has created. the 
problem but has not found the solution. S gn 
adult has gone even further. He now ice as 
a judge condemning the youth. called ^ a ed 
ager. and yet has left no real standards by which 
the youth may live. . 
ls the hoy or girl aware ultimately, of, ie 
problematical crisis that faces him m ph the 
living? It is felt that he is keenly awa des 
need of an ethical approach to living E - e 
for his personal philosophy. In NE ing ns 
need, not only is he willing to assume jo a: s 
sibility for setting up standards. but a 
capable of the leadership necessary to: sees € 
cution of his aims. 

Niles Township High School 
student problems common to other ires 
schools. And like other schools we s 
seeking a patlern to help in guiding * 


through the maze of their problems. " 

H p ms 
roble 

One of the aims of our classes I? F int 


of Democracy is to develop a healthy per um 
toward civic and personal situations. ! ee a 
been carried out through forums 0n citizer n ih 
discussions as a result of viewing films on € ha A 
acter, study of current news items- evaluation © 
historical events, and research into dourses M 
human behavior. 


lems created in 


is faced with 
similar 


" coup of stu- 
r s s. one gro : 
From these generalities: E lems which 


dents brought out some specific prob! 


à s s of our 

were at that time facing the Biden. Pos 
jai ituations- s 

school After analyzing the situ 4 Code of 


suggested that our school needed 


i + for student 
Ethics that might be used as a basis fo 
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GRACE G. HARBERT 
LOIS LAMBERG 

Niles Township High School 
Skokie, Illinois 


behavior. Since all seniors were members of 
the six classes in Problems of Democracy. this 
idea was circulated to each group where it was 
greeted with enthusiasm to face the problem and 
eagerness to undertake its solution. 


Each class, by different methods, brought 
forth suggestions and ideas which they thought 
might be incorporated in such a Code. After 
this, each class democratically elected two repre- 
sentatives, one boy and one girl. to form a com- 
mittee to study and correlate the thinking of the 
several groups. This committee after many meet- 
ings discovered the magnitude of their task and 
depth of their undertaking and realized the need 
for a pattern by which to build a Code. 


Anxiously hoping to find some help in this 
situation, the student secretary was instructed 
by the committee to write inquiries to other 
schools in the area and throughout the state 
concerning their Student Code. With one excep- 
tion the answers showed no existence of any 
Student Code of Ethics. Deciding that this was 
a project which the group must solve for itself, 
they organized and planned a method of ap- 


PEE CUL I. 
Unveiling the Code 
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proach. Knowing that many months would pass 
before their task would be accomplished, the 
committee established a regular time for meet- 
ing. This was to take place once a week in the 
evening from seven until ten in order to allow 
the members who participated in after-school ac- 
tivities to be present at all meetings. 


After the first meeting the committee selected 
a permanent chairman and secretary after which 
an outline of procedure was developed. This 
committee formed a pattern based upon the sug- 
gestions of the classes. To do this. all ideas 
given them were discussed and evaluated. At 
times students who had made various suggestions 
were called upon to elaborate and explain their 
thinking. 

Members of other classes were given an op- 
portunity to express their ideas either in person 
or in writing. Members of the faculty were also 
invited to make contributions from their ex- 
periences. Through long hours the members of 
the committee culled over the many suggestions 
brought to them. Of course. there were differ- 
ences of opinions. and it took many hours to 
e to a satisfactory approach which was ac- 


agre 1 = : 
To organize their thinking a list 


ceptable to all. 
of ideas was written on the blackboard. Only the 


student members raised the questions pertaining 


to these concepts. 

Next. members of the committee tried to 
these principles into written state- 
dictionaries. the thesaurus. 
such as the Dec- 


formulate 
ments. Out came 
copies of historical documents l as t 
laration of Independence. the Constitution. the 
Bill of Rights. the Gettysburg Address. and the 
late President Roosevelt. 


Fireside chats of the l , 
as guides for good literary 
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f leveloped the principles in the 
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es i (i n ideas. After writing 
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fore a joint meeting of class cabinets and asked 
for assistance in presenting the tentative code to 
the student body for critical study. The members 
of these cabinets suggested that a presentation of 
the development of the code into its present form 
be made to each of the four grade levels-—fresh- 
men, sophomores. juniors. and seniors. 


The following day assemblies were held si- 
multaneously in four different places in the 
school. Members of the Code Committee orally 
reviewed the background and development of 
this tentative code. After these assemblies cach 
student received in an envelope a copy of the 
tentative code and a questionnaire. Later that 
same day. after having an opportunity to read 
and discuss this document with their friends dur- 
ing lunch hours, all students met in their respec- 
tive homerooms to discuss and to criticize the 
work of the committee. During this time mem- 
bers of the Code Committee were assigned to 
various underclass homerooms to answer perti- 
nent questions. 

Following homeroom discussions of the com- 
plete document, students were asked individually 
to write criticisms of the Code. The question- 
naire was composed of a series of questions that 
were set up based upon the three sections of the 
tentative code, in order to give each student an 
outline to follow when writing his analysis. After 
each student had written his suggestions for 
modification. change. or addition. he was asked 
to sign his name. This was done for two reasons: 
first. students will give more careful thought to 
anything they sign. and secondly the committee 
felt it might call upon the individual writer for 
amplification or clarification of his ideas. At 
the suggestion of the class cabinets. the com- 
mittee was enlarged to include two representa- 
tives of each class except seniors. This made a 
total of 18 members. 


The faculty was asked also to send faculty 
representatives to the enlarged Code Committee: 
These two representatives joined with the lw? 
problems teachers, who had been previously 


working with the original group. 


This enlarged committee. after carefully 
scrutinizing the wealth of material submitted. bY 
students and faculty as a result of the question 
naire. found that most criticisms fell into three 
or four categories. Considering all major sug- 


gestions with interest and concern. the committee 
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revised the Code to conform with the principal 
criticisms offered by the students and faculty. 

Now the Code could be sent to the Golden 
Galleon, the creative writing organization of the 
school, to be examined carefully for the best 
form of phraseology, and for suggestions con- 
cerning form and clarity of the ideas already in 
the Code. 


After all this time, at last the Code was ready 
for formal presentation. The Code Committee, 
assisted by the class cabinets, met to plan this 
impressive ceremony. While working out the 
phase of the program, Niles Township High 
School was privileged to have Don McNeil and 
his breakfast club give his broadcast from our 
school. When he asked if there was anything 
of importance that the students might wish to 
have him announce over the air, the chairman of 
the Code Committee, realizing the value of es 
work and hoping that it might serve E a e e 
to other young people, gave a COP) a on 
McNeil. Mr. McNeil impressed by the irs ap 
peal it would have for many people; vp Eos 
Code in its entirety over à coast-to-coast \ 
up. Soon the committee received —— » 
of inquiry and congratulations 1 resp 


the reading of this code. . 

presentation 
ess of this 
utstanding 
to. which 


Subsequently, the day of formal 
was set. Impressed by the seriousn 
task, plans were laid to make this an 9 
ceremony at an allschool assembly, A 
were invited student and faculty V and 
from sixteen of the neighboring high ome of 
about 250 parents of our students. ot 
the Code Committee and class cabinets P Y 
the Code in its completed form. The cae 2 
consisted of a presentation from one me 3 amc 
the Code Committee to a representative " Code 
class in the school. After acceptance s ser lin 
by these class representatives, a formal unvel ite 
climaxed the presentation. Now ae mai 
Code inscribed on sheepskin in a bronze o 
which was later set into the main pillar iz 
school in the center of the lower corridor. 


All members of the school realize that : = 
ereater task than writing the Code lies Forced 
lt js nol intended that this Code be n 5 
through rules and regulations. but ae me 
should serve as a guide in developing set 
Its principles must be kept alive B 


acter. bio Ric itizen- 
vigilance in its application to citi 


constant 
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ship. The Ethics of this Code must be reflected 
daily in the lives of each individual student in 
helping him make his decisions and in establish- 
ing a basis for his own philosophy of living. 


STUDENT CODE OF ETHICS 
Niles Township High School 


As a foundation for better citizenship, we, the students 
of Niles Township High School, desire to preserve our tradi- 
tion and to encourage the advancement of our ideals. 

We regard a person's individuality as one of his most 
priceless possessions. We believe in scholarship, which 
represents openmindedness toward knowledge and ideals; 
leadership, which undertakes the obligations of living in a 
democracy; service, which fosters personal responsibilities; 
friendliness, which recognizes no barriers of race, color, or 
creed; and respect for authority, which is a necessity in 
an organized society. 


As American citizens we realize the need to develop 
character, to promote better government in defense of 
democracy, ond fo accept honesty and spiritual values in 
everyday living, In an effort to attain these ideals, we, 
the students of Niles Township High School, submit this 
code. 

By the acceptance and practice of the following princi- 
ples, we shall recognize a student of Niles Township High 
School. 

He is honest in all his dealings with others, respect- 
ing their rights to private property and acquired knowl- 
edge. 

He always displays a loyal school spirit by his acts 
of good sportsmanship as participant or spectator. 

He strives to attain high standards of cleanliness of 
person, thought, speech, and behavior. 

He observes all rules of safety for himself, as well 
as for othe 

He avoids damaging and disfiguring any public or 
private property. 

He is respectful, well-mannered, and courteous to 
everyone, 

If he smokes, he will do so only in places permissible 
for a student to smoke. 

. He abstains from drinking alcoholic beverages where 
it would reflect upon the school and himself. 


He refrains from organized or open gambling. 


This code was adopted by the 1951-1952 student body 
of Niles Township High School as a guide toward high ideals 
of character and citizenship, and to serve until additions 
may prove necessary. 


Our Cover 


The upper picture shows a sophomore group of 
students in the Norristown, Pennsylvania, Senior 
High School. They were studying and practicing 
First Aid. when the picture was taken. The in- 
structor is S, Robert Polis. He is a frequent 
contributor to our magazine. 


The lower picture was contributed by Miss Una 
Lee Voigt who is responsible for our Assembly 
Program section. It shows members of the Ninth 
grade class who presented the E r production, 
“Legend of the Cro: at the Enid, Oklahoma, 
Junior High School. See page 232 in this issue 
for the student written. production which was 
used for an Assembly program. 
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A Sehool's Gift to the 
Whole Community 


MILTON V. ROSE 
Teacher-Leader 
School Civic Club 
Brooklyn, New York 


The school must strive to interpret its pro- 
gram to the whole community. Too often it is 
assumed that the school's obligation ends with 
the parents. School-parent relations are impor- 
tant. However, the parent group may fail to in- 
clude other community people, who as taxpayers, 
also contribute to the school's financial support 
and whose cooperation, if solicited in various 
ways, can add inestimably to the enrichment of 
the school program. 

A school is a better one when it reaches the 
adults as well as children. The school must 
focus children's learning far beyond the confines 
of the classroom walls. Children must learn to 
their own community through direct ex- 


know 
and its resources. 


perience with the community 
The community is the boys’ and girls’ larger 
The community is a living textbook 
ren increased knowledge, un- 
siations for 


classroom. 
which gives child 
attitudes, and appr 
ful, happy living. 


derstandings, 
ood citizenship and use 

The School Civic Club of P. S. 184, Brooklyn, 
iscussed this vital concept and sought to inter- 
pret the school program to the total community. 
The club used as their means a "Community 
Exhibit of the Children's School Learnings." The 
» also an outgrowth of the club's two 


activity was , 
concentrated study of their community re- 


m 


d 


year 
sources. 

The project was not 
itself, but as a means 
community goals w 
hen schoo 


presented as an end in 
for reaching desirable 
hich were: 

l-community relations, 
2. To publicize to the community the teacher- 
in all areas. with emphasis on 
intercultural education, as 


echool- 
1l. To strengt 


learning program 
relations and 
ternational relations. 

opportunities 
responsibility- 7 
pil-merchant partici- 


human 
sin 


: for boys and 
To provide ) 
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ide project. 

nmunity about 
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jeighborhood-w 
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education. 
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5, To enlighten 
program of modern 
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6. To provide an opportunity for children 
to evaluate and appreciate their school efforts 
and achievements. 


The children took an inventory of the stores 
in their neighborhood and indicated the findings 
on a map of their community. Next, they de- 
cided to visit the stores which were best suited 
for window displays. The children described 
their plans to the merchants and requested win- 
dow space. Seventy-two merchants volunteered 
their cooperation. 


Now that they were assured of window space, 
the School Civic Club and classes participating 
in the proposed project discussed these problems: 

l. What do we wish to accomplish with these 
exhibits? 

2. What kind of displays shall we present? 

. 3. What standard shall we use as our guide 
in preparing and choosing the class displays? 

4. How shall we publicize the projects? 

5. What work plan shall we follow and what 
materials will be needed? 

Problems were attacked commensurate with 
children's level of thinking and experience. After 
solving these problems, the club formed the nec- 
essary work commiltees of children, teachers, 
parents, and others. The committees formed 
were: publicity, display arrangements, class vis- 
its, and evaluation. 

The children returned to the respective stores 
and readied the displays which included contri- 
butions from the kindergarten, the grades, and 
the day adult education class. The displays in- 
cluded many areas of basic learnings, such as the 
language arts. social studies. science, modern 
mathematics. and arts and crafts. The themes 
emphasized were human relations. intercultural 
education, and social living. 

Merchants manifested further cooperation by 
having their windows cleared and cleaned. 1” 
many instances, they assisted the children in al 
ranging the displays. This afforded children an 
merchants opportunity to share their thinking: 
work, and ideals. The final count revealed sixtY* 
nine class displays in seventy-two different stores 
spread community-wide. The exhibit was he 


for three weeks. Class visits were followed UP 
in which the 


with an evaluation of the project 
nity 


children. parents. teachers, and the commu! 
participated. 
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The evaluation scale points were: 

1. Does the exhibit meet a vital parent and 
community education need? 

2. Does the event provide purposeful activity 
for school-community participation? 
- 3. Does the activity foster good human re- 
lations? 

4. Does the project 
program of education? 

5. Does the exhibit give boys and girls an 
opportunity to evaluate and appreciate their 
school efforts and achievements? l 

6. Does the activity display the merits of a 
School Civic Club Program? 


highlight the modern 


Fallacies in the manner ! 
schools in the past are mp 


7. Does the event promote interest in our 
school by the community? 

8. In what respects is the exhibit limited? 

9. In what ways could the exhibit have been 
improved? 

10. Should the Community Exhibit of school 
children's work be an annual affair? 

1l. Did the exhibit afford opportunity for 
the children to develop a working relationship 
with their community? 

The evaluation indicated that The Store Win- 
dow Displays served as a most successful method 
interpreting the school curriculum to the whole 
community. 


n which school finances were handled in some of our 
licitly described. 


Then and Now in School Activities: 
Financial Management 


ERRY COMPTON was an honest M ie al 

a group of interested pupils de a oe in 
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that ha practically ruled out eorr 
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in the responsible. money-involve : rincipal 
he got it. Thereafter, it appeared, = P lirectly 
gave the matter no more thought. either xem 
or indirectly, and designated no f 
ber as his delegated representative to 
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letics (he was elected by the boys on the wá 
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uling games and planning trips by teams. p 
he needed to buy railroad tickets fora S: E 
team (that was before the day of busses) he 
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athletic association after Jerry was elected treas- 
urer. Thereupon, for a series of days. Jerry had 
a desk set up in the corridor facing the main 
entrance to the schoolhouse, from which he sold 
lapel tags to fellow-pupils and kept a record of 
purchasers to turn over to the secretary. The 
pupils evidently looked upon Jerry's position as 
the seat of the mighty. for they flocked around it 
like politicians around a favorite son, and this 
prestige impressed upon Jerry the gravity of his 
responsibility. 

A week before each home game also found 
Jerry—morning, noon. and night—parked op- 
posite the main entrance daily to sell tickets (re- 
duced rates to athletic-association members. ) 


Jerry could not keep the gate at football 
games, since he was on the team, but he ap- 
pointed some trusty to pinch-hit for him. On the 
occasion of the big game of the year. the one 
which later became the money-maker for the 
whole athletic program. the substitute did not 
arrive until the stands were almost full, and the 
total gate receipts were only thirteen dollars and 
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sixty-five cents (at fifteen cents for association 
members and twenty-five cents for others). That 
was the last football game of the year, however, 
and since Jerry was not on the basketball team, 
he looked after the door himself. 

The schoolhouse was only a block from Jer- 
ry's home, and Jerry held a key to the building 
so he could come and go as his duties warranted. 

Nobody except Jerry knew how much money 
was received, or when. from whom, and for 
what. Also, nobody else knew how much money 
was spent. or when. to whom, and for what. 
Jerry kept a cash book, to be sure, and it con; 
lained a gross statement of revenues and expen- 
ditures, but the accounting procedures were 
neither standard nor detailed. Jerry never wrote 
receipts. although he always demanded them 
from others. His accounts were wholly unsuper- 
vised and unaudited. 

Nobody asked questions. and nobody seemed 
to suspect irregularities. And there were none. 
Had they not elected an honest treasurer? 


Generalized Laissez Faire 

The same laxity which characterized the ad- 
ministration of athletic finances carried over to 
other school activities, Back in the good old 
days. the emphasis in extracurricular activities 
was on extra. The faculty and administration of 
the school seemed to feel no responsibility. if 
even any interest. They saw no more reason for 
supervising pupils" school activities than for su- 
pervising their Saturday-night baths. A new 
principal came in during Jerry Compton's senior 
vear. and he was ahead of his time in his en- 
thusiasm for what he called “school industries,” 
but even he showed no interest in their financial 
management. 

Class dues and assessments. and club dues 


and assessments. were levied. collected, spent, 


and unaccounted for alike. Music activities and 
dramatic activities. involving hundreds of dollars 
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for admissions. stage properties. and printing, 
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The high-school magazine and the yearbook 
operated independently from one another in 
overlapping solicitations for advertisements and 
uncoordinated rates for space. No overhead 
supervision—or even concern—helped set poli- 
cies or effect decisions. The first yearbook, pub- 
lished in 1914. left unpaid six hundred dollars of 
its printing bill, and the debt was not paid until 
: new principal came to the school seven years 
ater. 


A Check List of Errors 


Those were the good old days. No paternal- 
istic government was prevalent then to come 
snooping into pupils’ private affairs. Things 
have changed in the intervening forty years. Not 
many schools are likely to duplicate the errors 
of the preceding generation, but for the circum- 
spect self-analysis by a high-school principal or 
activity sponsor who would improve his prac- 
tices by self-imposed regimen, the following 
check list of errors should be helpful. It is not 
designed to be a reminder of techniques, proce- 
dures, and basic policies on an exhaustive scale, 
but it summarizes some malpractices experienced 
or observed by one carly enthusiast for school 
activities. The list may serve a better purpose 
through suggesting the progress which has been 
made in financial management of school activ- 
ities since father was a boy. 

1. Athletic associations were formed sponta- 
neously by interested pupils, and interscholastic 
athletes represented this association or school 
club instead of the school as a whole. 


2. The principal was too aggressive in behalf 
of a particular pupil whom he hoped to see 
elected treasurer of the association. 

3. The principal presided over the meeting 
at which the association was formed. 


1. No faculty supervision or sponsorship 
operated to help form policies. set up procedures. 
or influence decisions. 

5. There was no faculty or other audit of 
accounts. 

6. Accounting procedures were inadequate. 

7. Receipts were not issued. 

8. There was no uniformity in accounting 
procedures among the various school activities 

9. The faculty athletic manager served only 
to schedule games and arrange trips by teams. 

10, The boys on the football squad electe 
the faculty manager of athletics. 


ies 


School A 


ll. The faculty manager. however, had to 
ask a high-school boy for every cent he spent. 

12. Only the treasurer of a school club, class, 
or other organization knew the status of a fund. 

13. Each activity was financially autono- 
mous. 

14. There was no school-wide compulsory or 
voluntary activities fee. 

15. Naive procedures for ticket sales were 
employed. u 

16. The treasurer of the athletic association 
used ticket selling as much as a device for show- 
ing off as for financing athletics. MN 

7. n i or intim- 

17. Lapel tags were used to eitia ( 

idate) pupils to “get into the swim. 


18. Pupils acted as ticket sellers and gate 
keepers at games. 

19. Laxity bobbed up in gate-keeping. 

20. Caprice and lack of coordination char- 
acterized rates charged for admissions, dues, 
fees, and advertising. 

21. An eleventh-grade boy was entrusted 
with prolonged possession of a key to the school- 
house. 

22. Money was spent foolishly. 

23. Bills were left unpaid. 

24. Nobody seemed to desire financial re- 
ports. 

25. Probably no money was purloined, but 


who knew? 


Editor's Note: This is another article in a series on 
"Then and Now in School Activities" by the same author. 
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initiation ceremony with the same grade point 
average, on the same courses, in the same school, 
under the same teachers. The one tolerates the 
procedure as falderal, while his companion reaps 
new enthusiasm, gains high aspirations, and is 
humbly grateful for the honor he is receiving at 
the hands of his schoolmates. 

This difference in character and personality 
was not made in the algebra class. It was made 
in the extracurricular phase of the students’ lives. 
Let us hasten to remark that the basic elements 
were likely formed in non-school relationships. 

The formal educational institution receives 
daily through its doors these sacred vessels. Each 
is capable of and justly due a multiplicity of edu- 
cational experiences at the hands of the school 
designed to form them into participating citizens 
in a democracy. 

Words encompassing lofty ideals can be read 
from many books. Maxims are often inter- 
spersed with word definitions. These do not 
automatically lead to right conduct. Right con- 
duct results from learning acts. These acts are 
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The high-school magazine and the yearbook 


sixty-five cents (at fifteen cents for association 
operated independently from one another in 


members and twenty-five cents for others). That 


was the last football game of the year, however, 
and since Jerry was not on the basketball team. 
he looked after the door himself. 

The schoolhouse was only a block from Jer- 
ry’s home, and Jerry held a key to the building 
so he could come and go as his duties warranted. 

Nobody except Jerry knew how much money 
was received, or when, from whom, and for 

what. Also, nobody else knew how much money 
was spent, or when. to whom. and for what. 
Jerry kept a cash book, to be sure, and it con; 
tained a gross statement of revenues and expen- 
ditures, but the accounting procedures were 
neither standard nor detailed. Jerry never wrote 
receipts, although he always demanded them 
from others. His accounts were wholly unsuper- 
vised and unaudited. 

Nobody asked questions. and nobody seemed 
to suspect irregularities. And there were none. 
Had they not elected an honest treasurer? 
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overlapping solicitations for advertisements and 
uncoordinated rates for space. No overhead 
supervision—or even concern—helped set poli- 
cies or effect decisions. The first yearbook, pub- 
lished in 1914, left unpaid six hundred dollars of 
its printing bill. and the debt was not paid until 
a new principal came to the school seven years 
later. 


A Check 
Those were the good old days. No paternal- 
istic government was prevalent then to come 
snooping into pupils’ private affairs. Things 
have changed in the intervening forty years. Not 
many schools are likely to duplicate the errors 
of the preceding generation, but for the circum- 
spect self-analysis by a high-school principal or 
activity sponsor who would improve his prac- 
tices by self-imposed regimen, the following 
check list of errors should be helpful. It is not 
designed to be a reminder of techniques, proce- 
dures, and basic policies on an exhaustive scale, 
but it summarizes some malpractices experienced 
or observed by one early enthusiast for school 
activities. The list may serve a better purpose 
through suggesting the progress which has been 
made in financial management of school activ- 
ities since father was a boy. 


of Errors 


1. Athletic associations were formed sponta- 
neously by interested pupils. and interscholastic 
athletes represented this association or school 
club instead of the school as a whole. 

2. The principal was too aggressive in behalf 
of a particular pupil whom he hoped to see 
elected treasurer of the association. 

3. The principal presided over the meeting 
at which the association was formed. 

4. No faculty supervision or sponsorship 
operated to help form policies, set up procedures. 
or influence decisions. 


of 


5. There was no faculty or other audit 
accounts. 

6. Accounting procedures were inadequate. 

7. Receipts were not issued. 

8. There was no uniformity in accounting 
procedures among the various school activities: 

9. The faculty athletic manager served only 
to schedule games and arrange trips by teams. 

10. The boys on the football squad electec 
the faculty manager of athletics. 
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1i. The faculty manager. however, had to 


ask a high-school boy for every cent he spent. 

12. Only the treasurer of a school club, class, 
or other organization knew the states of a fund. 

13. Each activity was financially autono- 
mous. 

14. There was no school-wide compulsory or 
voluntary activities fee. 

15. Naive procedures for ticket sales were 
employed. 

16. The treasurer of the athletic association 
used ticket selling as much as a device for show- 
ing off as for financing athletics. u 

17. Lapel tags were used to entice (or intim- 
idate) pupils to “get into the swim. 
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"Then and Now in School Activities" by the same author. 
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initiation ceremony with the same grade point 
average, on the same courses, in the same school, 
under the same teachers. The one tolerates the 
procedure as falderal, while his companion reaps 
new enthusiasm, gains high aspirations, and is 
humbly grateful for the honor he is receiving at 
the hands of his schoolmates. 

This difference in character and personality 
was not made in the algebra class. It was made 
in the extracurricular phase of the students’ lives. 
Let us hasten to remark that the basic elements 
were likely formed in non-school relationships. 

The formal educational institution receives 
daily through its doors these sacred vessels. Each 
is capable of and justly due a multiplicity of edu- 
cational experiences at the hands of the school 
designed to form them into participating citizens 
in a democracy. 

Words encompassing lofty ideals can be read 
from many books. Maxims are often inter- 
rsed with word definitions. These do not 
lly lead to right conduct. Right con- 
: These acts are 
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the result of personal initiative. The learner 
must be offered many opportunities to exercise 
his free will. 


Activities and Guidance 

Student activities are a barometer which 
measures the effectiveness of practical education. 
If we are true educators, we purpose to develop 
self-reliance within the student. We offer him 
the tools of social intercourse and in the curricu- 
lar classroom give him the theory of their use. 
Through the student activities the learner gains 
familiarity with the real workings of human 
relationships. 

Our course in economics tells of the need for 
taxation to pay the cost of democratic govern- 
ment. Let the student activity sponsor a lecture 
by a noted scientist. Who pays the expenses? 
How is the program consummated? In this ac- 
tivity the students learn practical community 
civies, and can understand much better the jus- 
tice of taxation than that mere theory taught 
through textbook material only. A sidelight into 
the nature of some persons will be given by the 
number who seek free “passes,” and of others 
who desire official recognition but shirk duty 
and work. 

By classroom instruction and the study re- 
quired of them they learn of the world of knowl- 
edge and how to attain it, but by their partici- 
pating in one or more of the many activities 
going on around them they learn to apply some 
of their new knowledge, gain confidence in them- 
selves through successful performance of some 
responsibility, gain a feeling of “being one of 
the group." and gradually discover their interests 
and talents which will enable them to fit better 
into their segment of our society, to the benefit 
of all concerned. They have then been truly 
educated. " 

The ability and willingness to carry respon- 
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to purvey simply his academic wares with no 
recognition of the more urgent need for allowing 
his young charges multiplied opportunities to 
exerc initiative, assume responsibility. sell 
others on an idea, follow through on personal 
and group projects, and to cooperate as a fol- 
lower with his fellow students. 

A full program of student activities forms the 
vehicle by which these educational experiences 
are brought to the school. In this area, the 
leacher ceases to be the dominating authority 
and assumes the minor role of a friendly observ- 
er, consultant, and adviser. 


The School Yearbook 


SISTER M. SUZANNE BURNS 

Bagby Ellard High School 

Madison, New Jersey 

The yearbook should be the finest publica- 
tion that the school is capable of producing 
within the limits of its budget. One vital safe- 
guard for the success of the book is the proper 
choice of a sponsor. It would be foolish for me 
to urge each of you to undertake the production 
of a yearbook—not all of you would be in- 
terested in such a project—eyen though you 
might be very conscientious in fulfilling the as- 
signment. Such an individual will not bring to 
the yearbook the spirit and spark it needs. 

The yearbook will not be worth producing 
unless each year it is a new creation with chal- 
lenging, new ideas, such as, striking page lay- 
outs and originality in art design. 

Student interest in a yearbook cannot be 
denied. We may attempt to rationalize by telling 
ourselves that yearbooks have sentimental value 
only and this for adolescents. | sincerely believe 
that once we lose interest in the things that in- 
terest our students and fail to find humorous the 
situations they consider humorous, we have be- 
gun lo lose our grip as good teachers. 

If I were to ask how many of you still have 
your senior class yearbook from high school and 
how many of you have disposed of it, 1 feel 
certain there would be few, if any. of you who 
would acknowledge the latter situation; proo 
that if it is sentiment. it lasts indefinitely. 

There are those critics who argue that a year- 
hook is expensive for the individual student. Ac 
tually the yearbook was invented to save money: 
Students have always been in the habit of com- 
piling memory books of their school days which 


School Activities 


have included many photographs whose total 
value was often considerably more than the mod- 
ern yearbook. In an attempt at greater effici- 
ency and less expense, the yearbook has taken 
the place of the home made memory book. 

My high school has experimented with and 
considers highly successful its attempt to make 
the yearbook a cooperative venture including as 
many departments of the school as possible. The 
sponsor should maintain the overall supervision 
of the production, but as many students as possi- 
ble should be permitted to participate. For young 
‘artists to see the drawings on which they have 
spent hours of work reproduced in the yearbook 
is a real thrill. 

The camera enthusiasts who have learned to 
secure the necessary balance in pictures, to show 
a clear center of interest, to trace patterns of 
light and shade, find their medium of ie eee 
in the yearbook. English students his Ur 
recognizing some personal or activity Ma 7 
they produced in class actually in prin 
yearbook. . P 
d Business students will have a feeling of satis- 
done if they follow out the 


faction in a job well ing of the yearbook 


school policies in the manag ill have the 
^ s W 
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a project cannot be minimized. 


The success of school publice 
capability, experience, and coop 


The yearbook is a powerful influence for 
promoting better relations with parents and the 
community at large by a more complete under- 
standing of the work of the school. Many people 
in the community never see the inside of a school 
once they have left it and consider school im- 
provements an unnecessary addition to the tax 
burden. If the yearbook does the sales promotion 
job for the school that it should, a great deal 
can be done to make the public aware of school 
progress and school needs, A glance at what 
New Jersey Teacher Colleges did last year on the 
bond issue is a case in point for good advertis- 
ing. An alert staff will not forget to include 
items of civic pride, such as, a new park in 
the community, a notable gift to the town library 
by a public-spirited citizen. Such commendation 
often inspires others to do likewise. 


A good yearbook can mold the character of 
student life. If it gives representation to such 
things as scholarship, good citizenship, and arts, 
and above all. the day-to-day non-spectacular 
work of the school, it will go a long way in 
bringing the best out of the student body. 


Finally, the yearbook can prove to be a com- 
pact, readable. and available record of the year's 
activities, that the school itself will find useful. 
As an example. our school's alumni association 
was recently revived after a lapse of several years 
of inactivity. The committee in charge of the 
organization was glad to make use of the school’s 
collection of yearbooks for the past twenty-five 
years in lieu of the more confidential records 
maintained in the school office. 
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In the interest of peace and harmony as well 
as the continued growth of the school publica- 
tions. a definite set of standards and a definite 
method of choosing editors should be placed in 
operation. 
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It is too late to lock the stable door after the 
horse is stolen and it is also too late to start 
thinking about requirements for the editorship 
of school publications after the elections have 
been held. 

Many persons in school administration favor 
a system whereby no election for the editors of 
the school publications are held; but instead, 
the sponsor appoints the person whom he thinks 
most competent to fill the post. 

To me this procedure leaves much to be de- 
sired since one of the objectives of any student 
activity program must be to foster democratic 
practices and ideals. 

The only way that students can learn demo- 
cratic procedures is to practice them. Even the 
most conservative of educators would readily 
admit that those ideas which are put into practice 
are the ones that are likely to be retained the 
longest. 

The appointment procedure is not fair to the 
sponsor as it places him in a spot where he can 
be accused of unfairness and his effectiveness as 
a teacher can be endangered thereby. 

Another extreme occurs in the election of 
school editors when no regulations or require- 
ts exist and any student who might be re- 
interested is permitted to become a can- 
Such races immediately become popu- 
h little regard for the ability 
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Such an election system is not conducive to 
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Usually the candidate must be in good aca- 
demic standing and passing in all his work. An 
experience requirement generally demands one 
year’s satisfactory experience in work on the 
publication which the candidate wishes to edit. 
In most cases the sponsor or the publications 
board is the party that determines whether the 
experience requirements have been met. Many 
schools also require that any student wishing 
to become a candidate have the approval of the 
sponsor. 

This system has to be modified slightly in 
cases where a particular publication is regarded 
as a class project. In such a situation, the 
requirements for eligibility could remain un- 
changed and the voting would be done by the 
class or organization concerned rather than by 
the entire student body. 

Any plan that is placed in operation will 
develop a few flaws in the process of usage and 
this one is no exception. First of all the question 
arises as to what is done if no student can qualify 
as a candidate for the editorship of a particular 
publication. 

The sponsor has two choices, to discontinue 
the publication, or to waive enough requirements 
so that the candidate who comes the nearest to 
meeting all the qualifications can be elected. 
When requirements are waived it must be made 
public that this waiving of requirements is for 
a one year period and that no similar future 
action of this type is anticipated. If there are 
qualified candidates. the requirements should 
in no case be temporarily revoked. 


Many students and some facully members, 
question the advisability of requiring academic 
proficiency in candidates for editorial posts. 
Their argument is based on the idea that activi- 
ties are educationally beneficial and that since 
this is so participation should not be contingent 
upon passing academic subjects. 

Such an attitude seems a sure way to scho 
lastic suicide. After all, if a student wants t° 
learn the newspaper business to the exclusion © 
his classroom studies, he could learn much faster 
by taking a job with a newspaper. and could ear? 
money besides. 


The entire activity program must be built 


around high academic standards. Just as we 
must meet all our obligations in life. so must a 
student meet more than one obligation. editing 
a publication. in school life. 
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Educational and vocational guidance can be augmented and supplemented by 
the information acquired during the activities of a Career Day. 


Plans for a High Sehool Career Day 


T THE BEGINNING of the second semester 
A of last year one of the former graduates of 

our school changed her major in college. 
She had been a straight “A” student in high 
school and had made the dean’s honor roll in 
her first three semesters of college, but her 
ere disturbed because she had not 


parents Ww | 
hat she really wanted to do until the 


found out w 
third year of college. 

This was brought to tl 
ministrators in eur school who had a conference 
and decided the secondary school should have 
some program to help students and ege mus 
future plans after graduation from high school. 


Planning such a program was y up e 
as it appears on the surface, but » eci e 
have a "Career Day.” The principa app® i 
+ yc ee o 
me as the chairman of a faculty caen 
Íour teachers. Planning was started with ? s 
: ri ugh 
for suggestions to other schools that i e 
had a Career Day. Three schools rep ean 
T 1 ] college days or n!& s an 
we found they had college C: aan, 
did not have a Career Day. 5° im Lus 
far from a definite plan after two weeks 
ing as we were when we started. 


i ested that 

One member of the committee suggeste A 

we invite some of the student leaders to ep ' 

The students chosen Wer » 
lubs, newspaper. an 


he attention of the ad- 


formulate a plan. 
resentatives of the school c ] and sug- 
student council. They were very helpfu » P ihe 
gested that we take an interest oa d morn- 
[our hundred students enrolled. The a nt was 
ing this inventory was taken; each stude M 
to list his first and second choice of what diis 
she thought they would like to do. ee Fet 
inventory we chose large groups and Hue » hs 
people from our own community who an to 
ecially successful or interested in that 1H 

talk to the larger groups. 

ing and many 
and tried to 
am was 


We knew we had made a beginn 
and students cooperated 
plan for the future, but the prog" 


i anned too 
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riedly to be very success 
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such a program next year, we will plan it for 
the first part of this school year. Planning for 
this will start with the early fall with a faculty 
committee and student committee doing the ini- 
tial planning. 

We plan to invite a group of citizens who are 
leaders in our community to meet with the stu- 
dent and faculty planning committee. The citi- 
zens invited for the planning will represent dif- 
ferent professions such as a lawyer, doctor, pres- 
ident of the ministerial alliance, president of the 
parent-teacher council, a nurse, a housewife, a 
successful secretary, and the editors of our local 
newspapers. We hope that most of the citizens 
represented will have children in our school so 
that they will be especially interested and enter 
into the program as a school and community 
project. 

An inventory will be taken of all students en- 
rolled in the senior high school. The interest 
inventory will be tabulated by the commerce 
classes. From the inventory the following gen- 
eral groupings could be made with some added 
or omitted. 


I. Graphic Arts 
a. Journalism 
b. Commercial Art 
c. Radio and Television 
II. Business 
III. Education 
IV. Law Enforcement. Law 
V. Music 
VI. Engineering 
VII. Agriculture 
VIII. Scientific Work. Geology 
IX. Medicine. Nursing 
X. Building Trades 
XI. Motor Mechanics 
XII. Religious Education 
XIII. Finance 
XIV. Home Economics 
XV. Armed Services 
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Again we will ask as many representatives 
from our own community to be speakers for this 
dav. An effort to obtain men and women who 
are outstanding in their particular fields of work 
will be invited to serve on each panel. 


There will be a faculty chairman as well as a 
student chairman for each group. The faculty 
chairman should make suggestions to the plan- 
ning committee as to the citizens they would like 
to invite to participate on his panel group. 


Letters of invitation will be sent to each 
member of the panel groups at least two weeks 
before the event. Posters and window cards 
made by the art department. will be placed in the 
windows of various business houses. The two 
local newspapers and the school newspaper will 
help advertise the event so that the parents and 
all the community know about the event. 


The commerce department will type the in- 
vitation letters and make up the program for the 


day. These programs will probably be mimeo- 
graphed. Since the event will be held in the 


morning. the Home-making department. will pre- 
jare coffee and doughnuts and cookies to serve 


I 
during the morning to speakers and faculty 
members. 


The student chairmen will hold several meet- 
ings preceding the event when the speech instruc- 
tor will instruct them how to introduce the panel 
members and how to lead the round-table discus- 


sions at the conclusion of the discussion by the 


panel members. 

Each student will be encouraged to attend the 
meeting of his first choice of work the first hour; 
then when the bell sounds, a ten minute intermis- 
Il be given w hen the student will go to his 
second choice. Some may want to hear a third 
he might learn that he could. not 
supply the necessary funds, 


sion wi 


discussion for 


spend as much time. 
to qualify for a certain career he has 


or be able 
He may learn too, that 


thought he would like. 
he is not interested in t 
he and his parents have planned for him. 

The Future Teachers organization will be 
asked to serve as hostesses that day. They will 
nd escort them to the assigned 
faculty chairman and student 
make them welcome and 
The hostesses also 


any career discussed that 


greet the visitors a 
rooms where the 

chairman will in turn 
introduce them to the groups. 
will serve refreshments to the visito 
termissions and at the close of the morning. 


rs during in- 
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Our yearbook and newspaper photographers 
will take pictures of different groups for the 
yearbook and the local newspapers. The journal- 
ism teacher will be free from any certain group 
responsibility so that she will be able to visit 
each group during the morning and make a ré- 
sumé of the affair for evaluative purposes and a 
newspaper article. 


After Career Day this fall we will plan trips 
for those students who are particularly inter- 
ested in certain careers such as a trip to the home 
of the large newspaper, The Daily Oklahoman, 
in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, the large oil re- 
fineries of the Continental Oil Company in Ponca 
City, eighty miles from our town, the ‘Oklahoma 
Furniture Company's factory located in our 
town, the making of Diesel engines in our own 
community. 


Those interested in nursing will be able to 
visit one of the clinics and one of the nurse's 
training schools in our own community. One of 
the. best examples of what can be done in soil 
erosion projects is near our town. A follow-up 
trip of most any career in which a student is 
interested can be planned. 


F our of our state s leading colleges are within 
a radius of sixty miles of us so that any young- 
ster wł ans college c isi 

n. who peer " go to college could visit one 
o them during the year. However, 1 think our 
administration plans a college night when all 
seniors from our county will be invited to par- 
ticipate. 

Our Career Day will include all students en- 
rolled in the senior high school as we think every 
youngster should be thinking seriously about his 
future plans long before his senior year. Since 
we have no Home Room period, it will be nec- 
essary to discuss and evaluate Career Day with 
the students during regular class periods follow- 
ing the event as well as to orient them for the 
event. 


Letters expressing our appreciation of the 
time spent and the help in making our Career 
Day a success will be written to the panel mem- 
bers the following day. The commerce classes 
will be asked to write these letters but the prin- 
cipal of the high school will sign them. 


This plan may have to be altered in many 
places but it is only a beginning and something 
worthwhile does not start perfectly at once. but 
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I hope the youngsters who have this experience 
will begin to give some thought to what they 
want to do after leaving high school. It will 
permit each student to experience a real-life ex- 
perience. 

This event. 
nual event and shoul 


if worthwhile, will become an an- 
d be of service to both the 


Initiations, install 
various clubs can 


Ceremonies 


A SCHOOL has an aclive stu- 
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: E 
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Does the initiation, pla te 
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community and the school. I realize that this is 
a great responsibility for if it were not well- 
planned, it might be dropped. After an evalua- 
tion by the faculty, students, and discussion 
groups, I will know whether it will be worth- 
while or not. It should serve as an excellent 
part of a guidance program. 


ations, programs, and activities provided for members of the 
be made impressive, meaningful, and educational. 


and Student Organizations 


RUTH MAYNARD KELLER 
Fullerton, California 


Were the results desirable? Should this be con- 
tinued, discontinued, or revised? 


Since clubs and organizations within the 
school meet with various needs, they, in planning 
for or against must consider the many questions 
in the light of the needs met, the individuals con- 
cerned, and the place in the school life as a 
whole. 


A foreign language club can well plan its 
membership so that all who are enrolled in any 
class are eligible. On the other hand they may 
design a system by which achievement by the end 
of the first year makes membership available to 
those who are interested in the further study and 
participation in activities which are fun after a 
certain skill and fluency have been attained. For 
the latter, an initiation is quite suitable. It 
works well when planned to be rather simple. but 
in keeping with the nationality involved. For 
example. Latin Clubs often meet with each stu- 
dent wearing his idea of a toga. Initiates give 
short speeches or recitations or musical selec- 
tions in Latin. After they are through entertain- 
ing for the club members, they receive pins and 
membership cards and then participate in appro- 
priate Latin games and entertainment planned 
for old and new members. French clubs. after 
selecting eligible pupils. determine who would 
care to become members and often have similar 
types of initiation. 

Other subject matter clubs can make their 
initiations just as appropriate. A chemistry club 
can require demonstrations of a harmless nature. 
Math Clubs often ask the new members to give 
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a trick proof. For example, why can an Irish 
potato be called as a witness? Seldom does the 
initiated come forth with the proof but a great 
deal of amusement comes from trying and from 
the final demonstration. 


National Honor Societies definitely need 
some official ceremony to recognize achievement 
and to inspire others to make the same effort. 
However. the ceremony must be impressive but 
simple. Some activity planned before the whole 
student body with the older members participat- 
ing in a way that indicates the purpose of the 
organization, the ideals to which its members 
are held, and an inspiring word to those who 
have the ability to achieve a similar honor are 
all in order. Likewise the administration of the 
oath of membership, the placing of official pin 
or emblem, and giving the certificate of mem- 
bership are really a "must." Some other token. 
such as a small inspirational book. may be given 
at this time by the principal. A very impressive 
but simple device is a torch arrangement fixed to 
burn one of the chemical powders. such as used 
to produce different colors on burning logs, and 
to give light to the otherwise darkened stage. 
Also the use of tapping the new members by 
older members may be effectively employed in 
a ceremony of this type. The effective results of 
this sort of thing depends. I believe. on keeping 
the basic procedures the same from year to year. 
There may be small changes made for variety 
when such initiations take place more than once 
a vear. These may well be the same for each 
arter in which they appear. Members of an 
organization of this type often have special jobs 
for Career Days. “Students Teach” Day, dedi- 
and times when the school is 


quar 


cation ceremonies. " 
represented al a public gathering. 

es in schools were stu- 
ineffectual. one omis- 
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student government is to 
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making wiser choices 
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stalled in a manner to impress them with the 
solemnity of such governing duties and their 
duties to the whole group. Some similar proce- 
dure could be followed within the council, at 
least for all representatives. Classes should ex- 
pect and receive reports after each Council meet- 
ing and decisions made, when necessary. so rep- 
resentatives have a real knowledge of wants of 
their own classes. 


A simple ceremony. including acceptance of 
office speech, acknowledgment to supporters and 
helpers at election time, and an intelligent com- 
prehension of the duties of the office he is accept- 
ing. an indication of willingness, and resolve to 
work with students. and with all in authority 
for the good of the school; oath of office and 
receiving the badge and implements of the of- 
fice. Concerning this particular ceremony, the 
time when it is placed on the school calendar is 
most important. It should be late enough to 
come when the old officers report to the student 
body on the work of the year and therefore 
prior to final examinations and graduation 
while the student body is still as intact as it was 
at elections. It should not follow before the 
reports by outgoing officers are made and should 
not be put off until fall. if the effect is to be 
most desirable. 


With overloaded classes and crowded schools 
of today. any initiation which might make for 
disrupted classes. disorder, or interfere with 
smooth classroom procedure should, for courtesy 
alone. be avoided by organizations. This would 
be quite evident. if the simple questions men- 
tioned above. were thoughtfully answered before 
an initiation is planned. 


School clubs and organizations can use the 
initiation and installation ceremonies effective- 
ly by developing simple. impressive ceremonies 
that may become traditional for uniting or amus- 
ing a small group or for inspiring responsibility: 
duty. or desire for achievement in the whole 
student body. 


Since clubs often have assembly programs to 
share their work and fun with the student body 
and to create interest in subjects and club work: 
an occasional shared initiation in the form of an 
assembly. would be quite in order. Finally. al 
initiations and ceremonies should be carefully 
practiced and timed for smoothness to avolc 
unpleasant time circumstances if they are to be 


pleasant. effective. and impressive. 
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Student activities are probably quite valuable in promoting better orientation, 
social behavior, a balanced school experience, and preventing school problems. 


College Students’ Problems and 
Participation in Student Activities 


HE ABILITY to get along with others is a 
significant factor in social behavior. The 
individual, however, is indeed rare who is 
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student activities it might be interesting to de- 
termine who needs help, and in what problem 
areas. A study of over five hundred women was 
made at Michigan State Normal College. Y psilan- 
ti, Michigan. The degrees of concern in the 
categories of the Inventory. ranking from the 
greatest to the least, were found to be as fol- 
lows: (1) Social Skill. (2) Belonging. (3) Fac- 
ulty, (4) Social Experience. (5) Opposite Sex, 
(6) Physical Well Being. (7) Likeness to Others, 
and (8) Home. 


The fact that Social Skill had the highest 
average score shows that when this study was 
made the students felt, that of the eight problem 
areas, their greatest difficulties were in knowl- 
edge regarding such skills as, how to dance well, 
proper social etiquette. and how to express them- 
selves verbally in a manner interesting to others. 
Since Social Skills showed a higher average de- 
gree of concern than Social Experience, it could 
mean that the students had more opportunity for 
social expression than skill in this expression. 
A great deal of effort is put forth to help students 
with problems in social skills at this particular 
college but still we apparently were not meeting 
the needs of all of the students. An even more 
sustained effort should, perhaps. be made to 
develop learning situations and social labora- 
tories focused upon the attainment of social 
skills for all of the students on campus. 


The category of Belonging. or participation 
in social groups. was practically identical in the 
degree of difficulty encountered as that of Social 
Experience. Student activities and group work 
in school organizations seems to offer rich op- 
help students who have 
There is a great deal of 
being done in social psychology 


portunities in which to 
problems in this area. 


fine work that is 
and group dynamics with emphasis upon many 


phases of mental health such as the feelings of 
Belonging described above. 


We who work in student activities should be 
well informed concerning the group process as 
well as the work that is being done in non-di- 
rective group therapy. It is through the acqui- 
sition of such knowledge and techniques that we 
could be better prepared to help students. 


Perhaps. from a faculty viewpoint, it seems 
that the faculty-student relationship may be 
smooth. This apparent untroubled state could 
be due to the fact that students are often on good 
behavior or relationships, when marks or grades, 
are the ultimate aim in classwork. However, un- 
derneath this composed classroom exterior are 
often many unexpressed resentments and fears 
on the part of the students. In the area of stu- 
dent activities rapport should be readily estab- 
lished between advisers of organizations and stu- 
dent members without fear of academic pres- 
sures. The students rated Faculty Relationship as 
being the third high area in degree of concern. 
Such items as lack of informal social contacts, 
no time outside of class to discuss class problems, 
and instructors failing to realize students. other 
obligations. were some of the items in this cate- 
sory. An effort needs to be made both on the 
part of the students and the faculty to bridge 


these gaps in student-faculty relationships. 


Since. out of eight classifications. Social Ex- 
perience ranked fourth. this indicates the stu- 
dents were somewhat concerned about their lack 
in social background. This could stem from the 
home. high school. or college. Many students 
who are concerned are often too shy. lackadais- 
ical. or apathetic to take advantage of the op- 
for experiences that are offered. 
lenge—how to interest these 
that ultimately will help 
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been enrolled in a community college the results 
might have been quite different. 


Faced with the knowledge of the degree of 
concern of the students in certain areas there are 
a few recommendations that might be made such 
as: 

l. Student leaders, many of whom are po- 
tential teachers and future advisers of organiza- 
tions, should be conscious of the above problems 
of students. Training clinics, or workshops, for 
student leaders should, in part, center their pro- 
grams around the development of more satisfac- 
tory personal and social relationships. 


2. Advisers of student organizations should 
have an awareness of students! needs in the 
problems areas of personal-social relationships. 


3. To alleviate students’ anxieties in relation 
to the above problems, goal-directed organiza- 
tional aims should be focused upon helping stu- 
dents face their difficulties. i 


4. Programs for in-service training of staff 
members should include special training in guid- 
ance for those who are closely associated with 
student organizations, as well as merely furnish- 
ing training for academic counselors. 


Student Groups with Problems 


Where do we find these students who are 
having difficulties in personal-social relation- 
ships? First, let us bear in mind that the average 
score of the students in this study does not mean 
that those who were above the average were well 
adjusted. and those below were poorly socially 
adjusted. It is possible that the entire group 
average could be much lower or higher if the 
women in this study were compared with stu- 
dents in other segments of our society. 


Several groups of students, at the time of the 
investigation. were above the average, or had 2 
higher total degree of problems than that of the 
hundreds of respondents who took part in the 
study. 

These students were: 


]. Freshmen and Sophomores. 
2. Those in residence 2. 4, and 5 semesters: 
3. Students who were under twenty and ove" 
twenty-five vears of age. 


4. Majors in Art. Early-later Elementary- Li- 
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brary, Music, Non-teaching, Physical Education, 
and Special Education. 

5. Students who worked between 13 and 24 
hours per week. 

6. Those who earned between 26 and 100 
per cent of their college expenses. 


7. Students who had no church preference, 


or whose preferred church had no club on 


campus. 
8. Non-sorority members. 
1 facts might give student 
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reverse was true, i.e., those who had fewer than 
the average problems took part in 4, 5, 7, and 8 
activities. This does not mean that to have fewer 
problems a student should seemingly take part 
in more activities. However, some selective fac- 
tors seem to be present. 


Continuing the study of the relationship 
between problems and participation it was 
thought to be desirable to determine where this 
relationship occurred if it did exist. Groups of 
students who had a lower degree of total Inven- 
tory problems, and who spent over the average 
amount of time in student activities were found 
to be: 

l. Juniors and Seniors. 

2. Those in residence 6, 7, and 8 semesters. 

3. Students 17-19 and 26-28 years of age. 

4. Majors in Occupational Therapy. 

5. Students who worked 5-12 hours per week. 

6. Those who earned 1-25 per cent of their 
own expenses. 

7. Those whose preferred church was one 
with a club on campus. 


8. Sorority members. 


Here again it is difficult to say that in any 
of the above groups that either the low degree 
of concern as measured by the Inventory, or the 
high degree of participation, was the casual fac- 
tor in the relationship. However, we cannot dis- 
regard the fact that when the study was con- 
ducted, it would appear as if some adjustive in- 
fluences might be at work in one or both in- 
stances. 


Significant results were found when the 
average scores of the eight classifications in the 
Inventory were compared to various activity 
groups. It should be recalled that a higher than 
average score in any Inventory category indi- 
cated a greater degree of problems in this area. 
When the relationship between the degree of 
problems in the Inventory with the extent of par- 
ticipation by these certain activity groups was 
the point of reference the following results were 
found: 

1. The Belonging score was lower than aver- 
age for those who spent over the average amount 
of time in Edu ‘ational events (events sponsored 
for the purpose of exchange of ideas for mental 
stimulation. such as departmental club meetings, 
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demonstrations, discussions, educational movies 
or trips, lectures, or vespers). 

2. The Social Experience and Social Skills 
scores were lower for those who spent over the 
average amount of time in sorority events, 

3. In Faculty Relationships the score of those 
students who spent over the average amount of 
time in Honor and Professional Fraternity events 
was lower. 

4. With regard to Likeness to Others, Phy- 
sical Well Being and Opposite Sex, the scores 
were all higher for students who spent under the 
average amount of time in Club activities. 

5. The Likeness to Others score was also 
higher than average for students who were lower 
than average in Women's Recreational Activities. 

6. In regard to Belonging. those who did not 


spend any time in Sorority events had a higher 
than average score. 

The above relationships between problems and 
participation appear as if student activities may 
have some influence upon the degree of difficulty 
students have in personal-social relationships. 
However, we must be cautious in claiming laurels 
for student activities. Perhaps, student activities 
may be one of many contributing factors in the 
relationship between problems and participation. 
If student activities are not the principal con- 
tributing factors in the above relationships we 
should be gratified if such activities seem to as- 
sist in any way. Students and faculty should 
earnestly search and be alert for all means by 
Which students may be better prepared to face 
their problems, and also that they may become 
socially mature. i 


Cooperative organization, public relations, safety, citizenship, excellent work- 
manship, efficient production, other lessons are taught in a practical project. 


The Industrial Arts Teacher Looks 
at Scenery Construction 


HE PREVALENCE OF DRAMATIC presen- 
tations in our modern schools today brings 
with it the necessity of providing scenery and 
other physical equipment for the stage. Usually 
the task of providing this falls on the industrial 
arts teacher. Many shop teachers regard this as 
a necessary evil which interferes with their work. 
a closer analysis of the situation may 


However. é 
this necessary evil can be turned to 


show how 
practical advantage. 
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EDWARD O. TAYLOR 
Lakewood High School 
Lakewood, New Jersey 


All teachers are familiar with the so-called 
“mechanically inclined” student in contrast to the 
student which is academically inclined. The 
mechanically inclined student. given a hammer 
and nails can make it. but if asked to read and 
think in abstract quantities is completely baf- 
fled. 

This type of student has a contribution to 
make to society and should be of concern to the 
educator. True we need our engineers and archi- 
tects, but we also need our machinists and car- 
penters to translate the blueprints into machine? 
and buildings. This type of student usually has 
hard going when it comes to academic work. H€ 
usually goes through school with little success 07 
recognition. 

In the work of scenery building. however: 
there is a chance for this student to achieve suc- 
cess and recognition. It would seem that this 
opportunity if properly capitalized would make 
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many friends for the schoo\ aman he tace 
taxpayers. 

There is also the opportunity to demonstrate 
the effectiveness of teamwork. A sound effect 
coming in off cue or a light turned on or off at 
the wrong time could be just as damaging toa 
production as the leading actor missing his lines. 


Safety, citizenship, cooperation, and numer- 
ous other lessons can be taught incidentally in 
this work. 

Insofar as the mechanics of scenery building 
is concerned there are “Tricks of the trade” 
which shop teachers acquire either through ex- 
perience or in the course of their preparation in 
college. There are certain phases. however, 
which should concern the administrator. 

Scenery building can be reduced to three 


These are. time. manpower, and 
s to bring these three 


proper time and place. 


basic elements. € 
material. The problem i 


elements together at the 


i icies vary to such an 
Local situations and policies vary to 


extent that it is difficult to generalis as _— 
method of bringing these elemen r ee » 
ever, certain questions arise which. sh 
answered in terms of the local situation. 
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eekly inefficient from a pro 
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probability that such a policy pp Lacie 


the job of building the scenery th tod in this 
would lose all interest. Are we justified th in- 
case in sacrificing educational benefits in iie 
terest of efficiency? There could be argumen" 


on both sides of the question. 
CENT. be 
In many schools the auditorium dk 
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the scenery. 
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power. One source is the industrial art 
If the art department has a hand in the 
of scenery. this department also may be a source 
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ever. In these days of overcrowded classes and 
MAGEE has been necessary in some schools 
to form a student SHAN ke cate or 
this work. This group frequently mad WOW 
on its own without supervision. Citizenship can 
certainly be taught in this situation. 


When the question of materials arises, costs 
must be considered. Building complete scen- 
ery sets is expensive. However, there are many 
short cuts which can be used effectively. An 
overturned chair covered with a piece of dark 
cloth can become a rock. A star-studded sky is 
needed? Merely punch holes in a piece of card- 
board and project this through a slide machine. 


I should like to suggest that the person in 
charge consult the shop teacher as early as pos- 
sible—even give him a voice in the selection of 
the play. The shop teacher is in a position to 
know the limitations of his physical equipment 
and personnel. Also in some situations time will 
be needed to assemble equipment and material. 


Much of what has been said of scenery can 
apply equally well to lighting. One caution 
should be added. There should be an inflexible 
rule that any home-made lighting equipment used 
on the stage should be built under proper super- 
vision and conform to the specifications as set 
forth by the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
for stage use. The use of spotlights made from 
tin cans and unapproved sockets cannot be con- 
demned too strongly. 

Approved equipment is expensive, but with 
proper use and maintenance it lasts indefinitely. 
It is not uncommon in professional theatres to 
see spotlights which have been in use for twenty 
years. 


Purchase of lighting equipment should be re- 
arded as a long-time investment. One method 
would be to provide a small amount per year 
over à period of years for this purpose. In a few 


vears a large amount could easily be accumu- 


lated. 
Meanwhile there are places in every large city 
where equipment can be rented. The cost is 


nominal in terms of safety provided. 


Considering the appeal this work has for the 
ot academically inclined, and the po- 
for all who participate in dramatic 
is type of student activity is easily 


student n 
tential values 
productions. th 
justified. 
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demonstrations, discussions, educational movies 
or trips, lectures, or vespers) . 

2. The Social Experience and Social Skills 
scores were lower for those who spent over the 
average amount of time in sorority events. 

3. In Faculty Relationships the score of those 
students who spent over the average amount of 
time in Honor and Professional Fraternity events 
was lower. 

4. With regard to Likeness to Others, Phy- 
sical Well Being and Opposite Sex, the scores 
were all higher for students who spent under the 
average amount of time in Club activities. 

5. The Likeness to Others score was also 
higher than average for students who were lower 
than average in Women’s Recreational Activities. 

6. In regard to Belonging. those who did not 


Cooperative organization, publi 


spend any time in Sorority events had a higher 
than average score. 

The above relationships between problems and 
participation appear as if student activities may 
have some influence upon the degree of difficulty 
students have in personalsocial relationships. 
However, we must be cautious in claiming laurels 
for student activities. Perhaps, student activities 
may be one of many contributing factors in the 
relationship between problems and participation. 
If student activities are not the principal con- 
tributing factors in the above relationships we 
should be gratified if such activities seem to as- 
sist in any way. Students and faculty should 
earnestly search and be alert for all means by 
which students may be better prepared to face 
their problems. and also that they may become 
socially mature. : 
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EDWARD O. TAYLOR 
Lakewood High School 
Lakewood, New Jersey 


All teachers are familiar with the so-called 
“mechanically inclined" student in contrast to the 
student which is academically inclined. The 
mechanically inclined student, given a hammer 
and nails can make it, but if asked to read and 
think in abstract quantities is completely baf- 
fled. 

This type of student has a contribution to 
make to society and should be of concern to the 
educator. True we need our engineers and archi- 
tects. but we also need our machinists and ca! 
penters to translate the blueprints into machine? 
and buildings. This type of student usually has 
hard going when it comes to academic work. He 
usually goes through school with little success or 
recognition. 

In the work of scenery building. however. 
there is a chance for this student to achieve suc 
cess and recognition. It would seem that. this 
opportunity if properly capitalized would make 
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many friends for the school among the future 
taxpayers. 


There is also the opportunity to demonstrate 
the effectiveness of teamwork. A sound effect 


coming in off cue or a light turned on or off at 


the wrong time could be just as damaging to a 


production as the leading actor missing his lines. 


cooperation, and numer- 
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ous other lessons can 
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Insofar as the mechanics of scenery building 
is concerned there are “Tricks of the trade” 
which shop teachers acquire either through ex- 
perience or in the course of their preparation in 
college. There are certain phases, however, 
which should concern the administrator. 
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ever. In these days of overcrowded classes and 
schedules it has been necessary in some schools 
to form a student organization to take care of 
this work. This group frequently must function 
on its own without supervision. Citizenship can 
certainly be taught in this situation. 


When the question of materials arises, costs 
must be considered. Building complete scen- 
ery sets is expensive. However, there are many 
short cuts which can be used effectively. An 
overturned chair covered with a piece of dark 
cloth can become a rock. A star-studded sky is 
needed? Merely punch holes in a piece of card- 
board and project this through a slide machine. 


I should like to suggest that the person in 
charge consult the shop teacher as early as pos- 
sible—even give him a voice in the selection of 
the play. The shop teacher is in a position to 
know the limitations of his physical equipment 
and personnel. Also in some situations time will 
be needed to assemble equipment and material. 


Much of what has been said of scenery can 
apply equally well to lighting. One caution 
should be added. There should be an inflexible 
rule that any home-made lighting equipment used 
on the stage should be built under proper super- 
vision and conform to the specifications as set 
forth by the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
for stage use. The use of spotlights made from 
tin cans and unapproved sockets cannot be con- 
demned too strongly. 


Approved equipment is expensive, but with 
proper use and maintenance it lasts indefinitely. 
[t is not uncommon in professional theatres to 
see spotlights which have been in use for twenty 
years. 


Purchase of lighting equipment should be re- 
garded as a long-time investment. One method 
would be to provide a small amount per year 
over a period of years for this purpose. In a few 
years a large amount could easily be accumu- 
lated. 


Meanwhile there are places in every large city 
where equipment can be rented. The cost is 
nominal in terms of safety provided. 
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| What You Need | 
DISC RECORDERS 

Masco disc recorders with public address fa- 
cility and instant playback are now available in 
a new design with single pick-up arm for both 
78 and 3314 r.p.m. A choice of models is of- 
fered with or without A.M. tuner. The playback 
arm incorporates a Turnover Cartridge for both 
LP and standard playback. The built-up ampli- 
fier delivers 3 watts. Input channels are pro- 
vided for direct recordings from microphone, 
dubbing from other records and recording from 
radio. The unit is contained in an all plywood 
carrying case. Masco Electronic Sales Corp., 
32-38 49th St., Long Island City 3, N.Y. 


PROJECTION SCREEN 
Contained in Shadow Box 


The Selectrovision Screen is ideal for pro- 
jecting slides in lighted rooms. This folding, and 
therefore easily portable, screen arrangement 
was primarily designed for use with ihe auto- 
matic and remote-controlled Selectroslide pro- 
jector for 2"x2" slides. It is equally well 
adapted for other manually operated still pro- 
jectors with sufficient luminosity and also for 


motion picture projectors. 

The new type "black" translucent screen 
shows brilliantly illuminated pictures free from 
disturbing reflections. A front surface coated 
plate glass mirror inside the shadow box guaran- 


p and well defined images. 


shar uu 
Mu this method of projection 


Another feature of > 
is that the lecturer, as well as his equipment, is 


in front of the audience. By placing the screen 
poni a corner near the window, the 
idest angle of visibility will be obtained. 
"The top and bottom of assembly form a box 
i which the entire unit may be placed. No 
d are required to set up or disassemble the 
1 
unit Spindler & Sauppe. 2201 ve id Blvd., 
Los Angeles 4, Calif.—School Exec 
E TALEO 
A NEW PEN 
Flo-Master is the pen s 
€ a a ir can achi 
which even an amateu Mp" A 
uses for it. 


y into 


the felt tip with 
e the effects of 
rush. Teach- 
The 


yen, pencil 
n have found ppc oet pocket size) four 
s including F!o- . pter and 
Sun s felt tips, one fine mue rm at art, 
asso" lo-Master ink. costs $3 Cushman & Deni- 
c c S 
upgly and stationery sioen Ps West dard 
E y 8 : A any, 15: 
"aeturin Compan) Á duca 
Street, New 
tion 
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KODAK DATA BOOK 


A revised edition is now available of the 
Kodak Data Book, "Slides," issued by the East- 
man Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N.Y. This Fourth 
Edition carries recommendations and data on 
films, cameras, and projectors for slide making 
and has references to obsolete equipment and 
material which have been eliminated. It provides 
a comprehensive reference manual for all photo- 
graphic workers interested in producing their 
own slides. The book sells at 50 per copy.—The 
Nations Schools 


SOUNDVIEW PROJECTORS 


Two new projectors which feature pushbutton 
remote control from any point in the room, bril- 
liant 300-watt illumination. Both projectors are 
equipped with the 3.5 Coated Automar Lens in a 
choice of 3", 5", and 7” focal lengths. Model 
PS-43 is for use of 35 mm stripfilm. Model PS- 
63, in addition to pushbutton remote control of 
stripfilm, projects all 2" x 2" slides from a re- 
movable slide carrier. Sound may be added to 
either projector, with either fully automatic or 
pushbutton remote control of audio-visual syn- 
chronization. Automatic Projector Corporation, 
29 West 35th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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SINUS SUFFERERS 


Amazing New Discovery 


Free Trial 


THIS AMAZING NEW DISCOVERY gives quick relief 
from sinus headaches, pressure in forehead, soreness 
in eyes, aching cheek bones, bridge of nose, top of 
head, back of head and down neck, can't think 
straight or see well at times even tho’ glasses have 
been recently fitted, nervousness, dizzyness. This new 
headaches in few 


sso mi 


"Suus, 


eee ee ee ee ee | 


treatment relieves most sinus 
minutes and as general rule soreness in head, face, 
and neck is entirely relieved in short time. No 


matter how long you have suffered or how chronic 
your case may be or how many different treatments 
you have tried or how much money you have spent 
without results, we believe you will be amazed at the 
fast relief this amazing new treatment gives you. 
It has given amazing fast relief to thousands. write 
for FIVE DAY FREE TRIAL, postpaid to you, no cost 
or obligation except this: when you write for it, it is 
agreed that you will mail it back at the end of five 
days if not satisfied, since it is not a sample. 


NATIONAL LABORATORIES 
LODI, CALIFORNIA : 
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ASSEMBLY 
PROGRAMS 


for April 


Pastel colors signify spring activities. March 
ends “like a lamb,” bringing April's showers, 
in a short interlude to be followed by May 
flowers and the closing of the school term. As- 
sembly problems bring challenges and respon- 
sibilities. 

The month opens with All Fool's Day, a pleas- 
ant event celebrated in world-wide merry-mak- 
ing. In Upsala, Sweden, local students celebrate 
traditional activities with funfests. 

For 80 years, Columbia, Tennessee, celebrated 
the day as Mule Day but the local Chamber of 
Commerce reports that “mechanization has just 
about eliminated the ‘Mute’ from the American 
scene.” Perhaps, something can be worked out 
in schools to perpetuate its continuance. 


SOLVING PROBLEMS 

unity of purpose and 
trons and administra- 
n school life. 

se crowded class- 


The assembly creates 
spirit of the school. Few pa 
tors realize its importance i 

Increased enrollments cau 
rooms and auditoriums. Assembly problems mul- 
tiply. When this happens, two assemblies are 
advisable. The audience must be comfortable. 
This is mandatory if the group is to understand 
and enjoy the program. 

In many schools, the asse! 
nasium with an cec drip 
the-wall stage. Parts of the audience ; 
sides. The <hr presented must compete with 
any show in the arena. Of course, students per 
each other. They want action, pageantry, an 
entertainment, A podium will help for speaking 


mbly room is à gym- 
t or a hole-in- 
sit on the 


engagements. i when 
However, the greatest problem arises T » 

the assembly is held in à separate building fro! 
must travel to the 


the school. The student body 
auditorium. Most of them dislik 
Unity is almost impossible. 
titude is that the program is separate from the 
curriculum. Entertainment is their desire. There- 
fore, few assemblies and poor audience 
result. it 
Many of the larger auditoriums were bul 
for musical presentations and have poor el 
tical accommodations for immature voices. In- 


e walking. 
The mental at- 


e manners 


expensive loud speakers are available and chil- 
dren rapidly adapt to them. ilated 
The ideal set-up is a well-lighted: ventilate” 
acoustics 


and equipped auditorium with moder? 
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UNA LEE VOIGT 
Enid High School 
Enid, Oklahoma 


and the student body seated together as one unit 

Every sponses and director needs to read Ed- 
ward R. Sill’s Opportunity. Forming the habit of 
singling out problems and analyzing them te 
solution increases efficiency. This habit will me 
help to maintain enthusiasm and 
ae wholesome at- 

Experimentation will make 

a spons 
up and produce better assemblies. It ic ace 
the old methods and tests the new. This is bh 
profitable and possible with und i 
e 

ministrators. seus ue 

A true teacher will try to overcome the dis 
advantages and encourage students to perform, 
the best that they can. The truly professional 
director will respect the situations and maintain 
high standards in spite of difficulties, 


EASTER ASSEMBLY 


Student Council, Music and Speech Departments 
Suggested Scripture—John 20:1-18 

. For Christians, the Day of the Resurrection 

is borrowed from an ancient Anglo-Saxon fes- 

tival held in honor of Eastre, the goddess of 

springtime. 

In the United States, beautiful sunrise ser- 
vices are presented in outdoor pageants. One is 
presented on Catalina Island, 26 miles off the 
Pacific Coast from Los Angeles, California. 

Other California pageants are given at Yosem- 
ite Park, Riverside, and Glendale. Hundreds of 
school children, dressed in white robes, form 
white crosses on the mountainsides. Worship and 
singing unite thousands of Americans in im- 
pressive assemblies. 

In the rugged Wichita Mountains of Okla- 
homa, the Easter pageant is a never-to-be-for- 
gotten program. While thousands of Lawton citi- 
zens take part, 200,000 spectators assemble dur- 
ing the chilly night. Their quietness and arrival 
in the moonlight help to create an atmosphere 
similar to that of the Holy Land. Then the pag- 
eant is timed so that the resurrection occurs just 


at sunrise. 
In planning t 
jority of this nint 


he following program, the ma- 
h grade speech class had wit- 
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nessed the Lawton pageant. Two students had 
seen the Passion Play at Oberammergau in Ba- 
varia, Germany. 

Since Easter comes on April 5, Good Friday 
is the day for traditional observance in the 
assembly program. This year a sacred program 
is appropriate. 


NINTH GRADE ASSEMBLY 


Easter Parade led King Peter Rabbit, Little Boy 


and Girl 


Popular songs - Chorus 
Easter Hats .. Poetry interpretation 


pantomimed by three couples. 


Sacred Hymn ONCE 
Legend of the Dogwood 


: Chorus 
Ninth Grade Students 
. Old Rugged Cross 


The Cross 
Violin Solo, Douglas Young 
The parade was lead by King Peter, the 
a professional bunny, loaned 


Easter Rabbit, 


through the courtesy of a department store man- 


ager. Pat Bond, student chairman of the com- 
mittee, made the arrangements. 
The chorus members marche 
singing Easter Parade. Part of the group 
costumes of the early nineteenth century; others 
wore their Easter outfits. 
A throne covered with green grass had been 
prepared for King Peter Rabbit. When the chorus 
assembled in proper places, popular songs were 
sung as two couples pantomimed “Easter Bon- 


d to the stage 
wore 


” 


net. 

Rabbit songs 
joyed by audiences, 
to create at 


are easily pantomimed and en- 
but a sacred Easter hymn 
was sung mosphere for the next 


number. 
The drama “The Legend 


" was introduced by a 
T ibea the Dogwood Trail in eas 
For continuity and emphasis, 
read three stanzas f 
Forgotten Me?" This oral 
duced the legend. The xar 
stump. Chips and blossoms li E 
The narrator W at the m 


right. 


of the Dogwood 
student who de- 
tern Oklahoma. 
Carolyn Boyer 
m, “Hast Thou 
interpretation intro- 
showed a tree 
tered the stage. 
as placed phone down 


Written and pre 
of Emerson Junior 


arre . David hurried u 
his pier s the flowering Di 
tree. It provided the right ame E 
the sun rose 
When he 


to quick attention. 
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David: (Entering up left) Oh! my poor tree! 
Who has done this to me? Only yesterday it was 
tall as an oak. Now only a stump is left. (He 
cries.) 

Man: (Entering up center Boy, don't cry. 
Soldiers came and took your tree away. They 
said it would make a fine cross. 

David: Cross? I thought that the dogwood's 
white wood was used for wheels and ladders. 

Man: Yes, ladders and spokes; look at the 
blossoms and don't cry. (He exits right) 

Narrator: Then David decided to find his 
new friend, The Master, and he raced out over 
the meadows. Then he saw Pilate's soldiers who 
yelled at him. (David starts to leave stage up 
left) 

Soldier: Move on! This is no place for a boy. 
Be gone! (Kicks David and drives him across 
stage. Soldier exits.) 

Narrator: The soldiers pushed him with their 
spears and kicked him. Blinded with fear, David 
came back! His beloved tree a cruel cross, he 
wouldn't believe it! After what seemed hours of 
suffering David slowly made his way back to 
the Dogwood tree. 

David: I couldn't find the Master. There were 
soldiers and a white cross. The One who carried 
it stumbled and fell and the soldiers beat him. 

Curtain closes. 

Reader: (Reads the Crucifixion from John 
19:17-20) Curtain opens. 

Narrator: David lay crying for a long time. 
The sky began to darken. The lightning came 


the earth trembled. 


and 

Sounds: Sounds of Thunder; lights flash. 
Angel appears in spotlight up center. 

Angel: Never again, David, shall your tree 


ches in shame. Never again shall 


bow its bran 


Legend of the Cross 
Junior High School, Enid. Oklahoma 
School Activities 
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it grow large enough to be used for a cross. 
When springtime comes once more, it shall 
burst into bloom as always. The pink and white 
blossoms shall form a cross. At the edge of 
each petal, there shall be the nail prints and 
in the center will be the crown of thorns. For- 
ever and forever your flower shall be a reminder 
of the Cross of Calvary. (Angel steps back) 

Narrator: David was comforted when he 
heard the words. 

Reader: Matthew 28:1-6. uu 

Curtain closes then opens: (The cross is in 
the white spotlight. "The Old Rugged Cross" is 

ayed on muted violin) 
i apeti Voice: I am the Resurrection and the 
Life; he that believeth on me though he were 
dead yet shall he live and an: liveth and 

iev me shall never die. . 
e cee was presented the last period 
on Good Friday. The student body left the audi- 
torium quietly. The cast stayed for pictures. 


EASTER LILY ASSEMBLY 
Y-teens or Girl's Club 


Suggested Scripture: Luke 12:27-32 


Sometimes the lily is used to symbolize puri- 


e 
ty. An individual's life can be d ps 
lily. Potentialities are found in a li ples Ms s 
associates cause it to develop and gr 


beautiful blossom. . 

i th 
Local florists are willing to saspe 
the decoration committee. If not; paper 


easy to make. 

The script writing committee 
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"Little Brown Bulb." 

Musical numbers, both p 
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themes. 

The Easter story is 
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message on the theme "Consider the S dii 

Then the legend of the lily is good ma 
for creative dramatics. 

A garden theme m 
Easter program. Hymns, poe 
interpretations are appropria 
write original ones similar to th 

The day is Easter and white li : 

Men tell of Christ's resurrection fro 
dark tomb. 

Christ has risen from the 


sy T 
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l —Sally Bush 
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EN ESPANOL ASSEMBLY 
Spanish Club 
Suggested Scripture—John 28:16-20 

Pan American Day is April 14. The student 
audience always enjoys the foreign language as- 
sembly at any time. They are interested in our 
South American neighbors. Americans admire 
the mastery of any language. 

When presented as a problem assembly, the 
scene is the Spanish classroom. The pupils dis- 
cuss the problem and present their program as 
if they were giving suggestions. A quartette sings 
appropriate songs. The Flag Salute may be given 
in Spanish. A conversation in Spanish is inter- 
esting. A Spanish legend is a good number. One 
boy tells of a trip to Mexico. Students who have 
lived in Spanish speaking countries are inter- 
viewed. Questions concerning customs, sports, 
holidays, and school are appreciated. 

For comedy, a class staged a miniature bull 
fight. The bull' head was made from papier 
mache. 

Plays, pageants, and skits are available at 
the State Bureau of Education, Washington D. C. 
These include plans for Pan American Day. 

Another play is to show the flags of South 
American countries. Their national anthems are 
sung and students tell about the country. 

A discussion can also be presented on 
"Friendship With Our Neighbors." 

MUSIC ASSEMBLY 

The following is a program directed by Jean- 
nette Ice given by the ninth grade at Emerson 
Junior High School. 

I. When Johnny comes Marching Home 


3 a arr. Krone 
Now the Day is Over Barnby 
Jesus, Joy of My Endeavor Bach 

II. Goin’ to Shout all over God's Heav’n 
3 Spiritual 
Dese Bones Shall Rise Again .. Arr. Wilson 


III. Grandma Grunts ~. Kentucky Mountain Tune 
Camptown Races Foster—Krone 


IV. Toyland Herbert 
The Halls of Ivy arr. Williams 
Madame Jeanette Murray 


Where in the World (but in America) 
arr. Waring 
Ninth Grade Chorus 


o? TEACHERS! PRINCIPALS! 


o ° KEEP TROPICAL FISH ° , o 
o IN YOUR CLASSROOMS! oo 


i i i for 
ine educational advantages with beauty ond entertainment o 
ey Thousands of classrooms already keep Tropical Fish for sci- 
i i hem from our repre- 
tudies. Ask your superintendent to request t 
sentative in your area, Write: NATIONAL MAIL ORDER — 
"ADVERTISING EXCHANGE Box 4635, Los Angeles 24, California 


o 


SEVENTH GRADE ENSEMBLE 


V. Music of Rodgers and Hammerstein II 
It's a Grand Night for Singing Chorus 
“Carousel” 
June is Bustin’ Out all Over 
action by Gingham Girls 
If I Loved You Chorus 
“South Pacific” 
Bali Hai 
Happy Talk z 4 
Costumed Javanese Ensemble 
Some Enchanted Evening Chorus 
Im Gonna Wash That Man Right Outa 
My Hair Action Song 
“Oklahoma” 
Oh, What a Beautiful Mornin’ 
10 boys in costume 
The Surrey with the Fringe on Top 
Chorus 
People Will Say We're in Love Chorus 


Oklahoma Chorus 
Gingham Girls and Oklahoma Boys. 


Costumed Ensemble 


SPRING SPORTS ASSEMBLY 
Physical Education Department 
Suggested Scripture—I Timothy 2:1-8 


A spring sport assembly interests the audi- 


nnants and flags, gloves, bats, and hats 
paper and decorate the stage. 
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Casey at the Bat and Casey's Revenge are 
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seriousness Readings about Olympic heroes are 

ser snes». E 

adaptable. 
High and low 

demonstrations. 


hurdle techniques make good 
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EN ne classes show so 
Girls physical educ ation 


is techniques. 
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PRINTING PLATES 
Low Prices- Migh Zuality 


All Work GUARANTEED Completely 

By Big Firm Established in 1920 

WE WORK NIGHT AND DAY 

TO GIVE YOU FAST SERVICE 

Ask for References Near You 
N 


CUTS FOR STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 
ON FAST SERVICE AT LOW RATES 


Write for Complete One 


Condensed Pr 


SINGLE COLUMN CUTS 


ZINC HALFTONES]| ZINC ETCHINGS COPPER 
2 IS-BS 100 SCREEN. | CSHADED CUTS iozextra) |MALETONES 
screen 


UNMOUNTED] MOUNTED | UNMOUNTED) MOUNTED 


FOR 1705 | ron rro 5 | ron (ToS |ron 1705 FORITO4 
«s | savage INCHES | BQUAAC INCHES | SQUARE Inoue 


AFEWARE 


OTHER SIZES AT PROPORTIONATE RATES visrrostiow, 
TEN-SQUARC-INCH CUTS 


155.65 | 90 | 36.45 | 1655 eo 
[$16.00 | 
CUTS AND MA 
FOOTBALL PLAYERS 


PRICES on MATS 


GUARE | NUMBER OF MATS FROM 
oroca 


Please Writ 

e Us Fo 
COMPLETE PRICE usrs 
on Both CUTS ong MATS, 


i us quote on your ^S 
rt Work ond on your 
Year Book Engravings 


R STANDARD ENGRAVING CO. 


HARPE ROYAL ST. 
cx HARPER. DALLAS. TEXAS to sox tors 


PONER MANAG 
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News Notes | and Comments 


Classroom Teachers To Study Aboard Ship 


The Classroom Teachers National Conference, 
sponsored by the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, will be held July 6-17 on board the 
SS Nuevo Dominicano. College credit will be 
planned for those interested. The trip from 
Miami to the Bahamas, Havana, Haiti, the Do- 
minican Republic, and Cuba, is m aii 
by the NEA Division of Travel Service. For 
mare information write NEA DCT, 1201 16th 
Street, NW, Washington 6, D.C.—Minnesota 
Journal of Education 


Camp Counselors Wanted 

The Girl Scouts of the United States of Amer- 
ica are seeking camp counselors for the summer 
of 1953. Girl Scout camping provides an oppor- 
tunity for a summer free from expense, and for 
earni well. . 
raining for camp directors and quc dm 
offered by the Girl Scout organization a var: = 
sections of the country. Employment is ay A 
tirely through local Girl Scout t = a 
ence, personal qualifications, og 
traini rmine the salaries re ; 

rre n information write: Girl Scouts of 
the U. S. A., Region Eight Office, 
Kansas City, Mo.—Midland Schools 


4550 Main St., 


Home Rooms Adopt Mascots 

Mascots from the Nature Room hare ape 
adopted by each class at P. S. 116, — mn 
the suggestion of Nature Curator E e m 
Children learn all they can about t pees " 
mascot and contribute to a class report W i = 
contributed to the Nature Room for other C ape 
to read. Some of the mascots chosen care à 
Museum of Natural History exhibits are: a € e 
munk, field mouse, rabbit, gray squirrel, inm 
Euinea pig, Monarch butterfly, etc.—Curric 
and Materials 


The 6 R's 

The teaching of “6 R's" in our schools t ia 
the problems of modern life is reported bY * 
Office of Education of the Federal cpm 
Agency in a new publication. The booklet, in 
titled "The 6 R's," presents in text and pictures 
what parents now ask schools to teach their 
children. 

Announcing the special publication, Earl 
James McGrath, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion said, “Many surveys agree that parents want 
their boys and girls to learn more than the tra- 


o meet 
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ditional 3 R's. In addition to Reading, ’Riting, 
and 'Rithmetic, which more children today learn 
better than ever before, parents now want their 
children to learn about Responsibilities, Rights, 
and Relationships. They want our schools to 
teach boys and girls the duties of citizenship, 
how to make a living, and how to get along with 
others." 

Copies of "The 6 R's" are available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C.—New York State 
Education ——— 
Rubber Tire Roller Skates 

Roller skating can be added to recreation 
programs at little cost or difficulty by using rol- 
ler skates with rubber wheels which will not 
mar, scratch, or damage floors. A clamp type 
skate (Model No. 785-5) is manufactured by the 
Chicago Roller Skate Company, Chicago 24, Illi- 
nois, for use in gymnasiums, halls, and ball- 
rooms. Roller skating is extremely popular with 
teenagers and provides sound, healthful recrea- 
tion. Write to the company for information on 
how to start roller skating programs.—Recreation 


Summer in Olso 

Catalogue and application blanks are now 
available for the 1953 summer session at the 
University of Oslo, Oslo, Norway. A special in- 
stitute for English-speaking teachers is being of- 
fered this year in addition to regular courses. 

Six semester-hour credits may be earned dur- 
ing the six-weeks' term, during which courses 
may be taken in the humanities, social studies, or 
education system of Norway. All courses for 
American students will be given in English. 

Information regarding tuition, fees, and other 
school expenses, plus information regarding 
scholarships and accommodations, may be ob- 
tained by writing either Oslo Summer School 
Admissions Office, in care of St. Olaf College, 
Northfield, Minn. or to the Royal Norwegian 
Information Services, 290 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, New York.—Washington Education 


Pupil-Teacher Relationship 
Cooperation is the theme of the new Office of 
Education publication, "How Children and Teach- 
er Work Together." The 14th in the agency's 
subjects in the curriculum series, this 
hows how some successful teachers work 
guide children into pro- 


place of 
booklet s 
to establish rapport and 
ductive and happy living. 
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The pampniet considers how the teacher and 
pupil work together in all-school and classroom 
activities and in experiences outside the class- 
room. Problems of individual improvement and 
ways to use free time also are discussed. 

The publication is for sale by the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price 15 cents.— 
School and Community 


Air Raid Bulletin 

Every teacher will want to read a 
bulletin from the office of the state superinten- 
dent of public instruction and the state director 
of civil defense outlining action to be taken in the 
schools in the event of an air raid alert. 

On a yellow alert, which means that attack 
is likely, warning will be given to key civil de- 
fense personnel, school superintendents, and 
principals but not to the general public. Prin- 
pals will alert staff members who have special 
the information will 


recent 


cir 
responsibilities for drill, but 
not be given to the children. 

On a red alert, which means attack is immi- 
nent and which is signified by the public air 
raid signals, pupils will be directed to go to the 
school’s shelter area. In general it is inadvisable 


to send them home. 


schools, 


‘Costume rentals to churches, 
colleges and organizations every- 
100,000 costumes in stock 


where. 
ailable at very mod- 


—promptly av 
erate rates. 
Famous By-Line o 
productions or any 


ou name the play or list 
d full infor- 


f the Theatre! 


art 
Complete p 
thereof. Y 
of requirements—We sen 
mation without obligation. 
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White alert is the all-clear signal. 

The bulletin, which has been sent to school 
administrators, also outlines procedures for use 
in air raid drills.—Washington Education 


STAMPING GROUNDS 

The Maldive Islands, the world's newest re- 
public, soon will issue a new set of stamps. They 
will show fish of the Indian Ocean and groups 
of natives at work at their arts and crafts. 

Cuba will issue a set of commemoratives this 
year honoring the 100th year since the birth of 
Jose Marti. He was one of Cuba's leading patri- 
ots in its fight for independence. The stamps will 
picture scenes in Marti's life.—Practical English 


Shades of John Dewey in Basebell 

Marty Marion, manager for the St. Louis 
Browns, when asked what he did when a mem- 
ber of his team made mistakes, replied: 

* I don't believe in taking him aside and tell- 
ing him about it. Morning workouts are the 
answer. You can't teach a man to play ball by 
talking to him. At least, nobody ever taught me 
anything that way. If a kid has talent and will 
work hard, then the way to learn is by working." 
—Red Smith in the Buffalo Courier Express.— 
Education 


BUILD ... BETTER 


Your High School Speech 


and Drama Activities 


12 benefits for you, your students, ond your 
School-Community relations. Here is an educa- 
tionally sound incentive tool that can help you. 

. Strengthen your School-Community rela- 
ons and activities. " 

. Build esteem for all speech activities in 
our school. 

Encourage better 

oral reporting. 

. Reward students for oral GROWTH aos well 

as talent. " 

Apply to ALL STUDENTS in the high 

school. 

Help students to plan and execute edu- 

cotionally sound extracurricular oral! pro- 

grams—minimum effort by you. 

. Apply to all four years, helping to develop 
good speech habits on a day-to-day basis. 

. Provide current information on public 
speaking, drama, debate club meeting ac- 
tivities in other high schools. 

. Provide a flexible incentive fool that fits 
your local situation—conserves your time. 

. Help parents understand the need for good 

oral communication. 

Give national recognition (which helps you 

locally) for good speech progress made in 

your high school. 

Identify your school with a 12-year-old no- 

tional program that encourages GROWTH 

as well as talent in oral communication. 

Ask about Masque & Gavel Society's national 


SPEECH FOR USE classroom and extracurricular 
Successfully proved. Edu- 


classroom speech and 


achievement program. 
cationally sound. Tailored to your needs. Aca- 
demically stimulating Write: 

Northwestern University " 
P. O. Box 822 Evanston, Ill 
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ow We Do It 


SCHOOL LIBRARY SPONSORS 
BOOK WEEK FAIR 

We had what we thought to be a very success- 
ful Book Week celebration last November and 
thought that others might be interested in our 
project. 


Soon after Lawrence Junior High School 


opened in September the Book Week commit- 
tee decided to celebrate with a Book Fair—not 
a Fair to sell books but a gigantic display of 
books where the students would have opportu- 


nity for seeing, handling, and browsing through 


books of their heart’s desire. QE e m 
ossible by our good book friend, à rs. 
Gegiinraa, editor of THE CHILDREN'S n 
SHELF in THE KANSAS TEACHER, pne au 
plied us with the necessary books ian 
children fairly "ate up" all of Book _ 
Mrs. Gagliardo also loaned us several s = 
lustrations which attracted our voen yeus 
cepted the Scribner Publishing Ca h SAS 
about fifty books for the Fair wee: ien AES 
attractive in content and appearance a 3 Aes à 
sented a variety of subjects. Many qs kia ngr 
ing to the school library were use i uam 
hibits. These books were all recent i ag 
with the exception of the display illustrating 
progress of children’s books. 
The library tables and ot 
racks and shelve were used to és 
and other materials. Balloons, I: E 
colored streamers, made by studen 


i ib 
department, were festooned in ipee or 
halls of all three of our school bu 


i -oclaiming 
even some in the various classrooms e e 
the grand occasion. There were honim ch 
one, every interest, and every specia 


her devices such as 
display the books 
and gaily 
n the art 


At the Book Fair 
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Local authors were featured during the week, 
one or two being present each day. Two of the 
highlights of this feature were the visits of the 
Kansas author from Pratt, Jean Bailey, who told 
about her recent book CHEROKEE BILL, OKLA- 
HOMA PACER, and sang ballads for the stu- 
dents who gathered into the Assembly Room for 
this event. The other highlight was Dr. Forrest 
C. Allen, internationally known basketball coach, 
who thrilled the audience with some of the ex- 
citing moments from PHOG ALLEN’S SPORTS 
STORIES. Helen Rhoda Hoopes, retired Univer- 
sity teacher, read some of her poetry and kept 
the youngsters in laughter with some of her 
humorous stories and anecdotes. 

Every English class visited the Book Fair 
during the week, thus providing the privilege to 
every Junior High School student to visit the 
Fair at least once. Many of the boys and girls 
would rush back to the library after school, or 
during the noon hour, to spend more time with 
his or her favorite book. Often a student would 
be seen completely lost in his book, sitting in a 
corner of the room. Once, when we were looking 
for GERONIMO to hand to a visitor, we dis- 
covered a boy in the far corner of the room en- 
tirely unconscious of what was going on around 
him, absorbed in the story of Geronimo. Two 
sixth grade classes from one of the elementary 
schools were delighted with the new books dur- 
ing their visit; and squeals of laughter and joy 
were frequently heard as they browsed through 
the books. During the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion Open House, parents visited the fair in 
large numbers and made many pleasant com- 
ments about the books on display. 

Requests were made for books that the young- 
sters wanted for the school library and were left 
in a box provided for those requests. It was soon 
found that the box had not been made large 
enough to hold all of the requests and it was 
necessary to empty it frequently. Interesting and 
attractive bookmarks, made by members of the 
Reading Club, were given as souvenirs to our 
guests. The Library Club provided note paper 
with printed information to use for the book re- 
quests. 

A book display featuring the Book Fair 
was placed in a downtown store window. This 
seemed to create interest among people on the 
street and brought forth many favorable com- 
ments. Radio broadcasts by the Speech and 
Dramatics department were made in their weekly 


broadcasts over the local radio station. Two 
book-skits were presented. The skits were also 
presented on the school stage to groups or classes 
at different times during the week. The Jun- 
ior, our school paper, carried a double page 
section devoted entirely to Book Week and the 
book fair. 

Finally, on Friday, THE MAGIC CARPET ON 
WHEELS, on exhibit of very rare manuscripts 
and old newspapers sponsored by The Grolier 
Society, Inc., came to our school and parked just 
outside the library. Most of our 740 students had 
the advantage of looking back into the past and 
seeing such masterpieces as THE BOOK OF THE 
DEAD. Mr. Frank Glenn, who brought the book- 
mobile to Lawrence, gave a vivid account of the 
history of the manuscripts before the boys and 
girls went into the bookmobile. 

The Book Fair was more than just a visual 
impression. Handling the books, turning their 
pages, and browsing among books written parti- 
cularly for young people was a wonderful ex- 
perience in the lives of our youth and one we 
hope will stimulate a desire for good reading 
through their lives. 

The high spirit of cooperation and eagerness 
to fulfill all plans incorporated in our first Book 
Fair made the occasion a school project rather 
than just a library activity.—Mrs. Margarett G. 
Lowman, Librarian, Lawrence Junior High 


School, Lawrence, Kansas 


WESTERN LEFT THE 


BEATEN PATH 
The Senior class of Western High School, 


Owensboro, Kentucky, became ambitious to do 
something different this year in the way of plan- 
r closing activities. During the early part 
of the school year a number of conferences were 


S 5 liscussed were: (1) Is it 
en some pre commencement speaker each 
Could the class participate more ac- 
ram? !3! What could be done to 
different and at the same time 


ning fo 


necessary 
year? (2) 
tively in the prog 
make the program 
i E 
create more interest: 
The above questions 
certainly d 
the class spon 


sith the grou 4 
H jn the solution of 


were indeed thought 
„yed serious Con- 

provoking and eser Aap me 

sideration. In fact, 

llor met 

assistance 


ip on several 


ance cou nse 


occasions to give 


showing 
Also 


the problem. Later the English, social studies, 
and music teachers were invited to assist; and 
finally it was decided that a panel discussion 
would be interesting and instructive. 

The theme chosen was “Ours to Keep.” The 
reason for this selection was that because of 
world unrest, every person should know more 
about his country and world problems in gen- 
eral. Soon studies began which caused many 
questions such as the following to arise. 

1. What caused the desire for democracy? 

2. Why have so many different people been 
able to come to this country and live happily 
together? 

3. What were some of the dangers faced in 
the planning of the American government? 

4. What is the difference between the Amer- 
ican Way of Life and Communism? 

5. What are some of the major barriers to 
World Peace? 

6. Would World Peace be practical? 

To arrive at conclusions thought to be worthy, 
the group called on the librarian for assistance 
in choosing books, magazines, and newspaper 
articles for suitable materials. Also the Hi-Y and 
Y-Teens helped considerably during their weekly 
meetings in March and April. These groups took 
a course known as “Teen Talks.” Each week 
they had panel discussions, led by citizens of the 
community considered to be leaders in their 
fields of endeavor. These talks were helpful, 
inspiring, and furnished opportunities to gather 
data on many questions involved in the study. 

At the appropriate time, the class chose lead- 
ers and on commencement night presented the 


program in the following order. 
“God of Our Fathers” 


Processional 
Music, “Opportunity” High School Chorus 
Invocation Class President 


Music, “America the Beautiful” 
High School Chorus 
Introductory remarks and presentation of 
first two leaders of the panel. Their 
subjects were as follows: 
1. Ours to keep 
2. Living in a Democracy 


Music, “God Bless America Senior Class 


Audience joined in the chorus 
Presentation of second group. 
3. Four Freedoms 


"THE OLD SCHOOLMASTER" says: 
"Yes! If it's published | have it!” 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Newspapers, Books — Catalogs Free 


COLLMAN MAGAZINE AGENCY 
P. O. Box 726 Milwaukee 1, Wise: 
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4. Threats to Freedom 
5. Summary 
Music, “Ol Man River" .. High School Chorus 
Soloist — A citizen of the community 
Presentation of diplomas, closing chorus, 
*Soon Ah Will Be Done" and Recessional 

The entire program was in charge of stu- 
dents, including the directing and playing of the 
music. Naturally, the writer was interested in 
the outcome; therefore teachers, and interested 
citizens were asked to give their honest opinions 
as to the worth of the program. Their thoughts 
can be summarized as follows: 

1. There was a feeling of pride because of the 
fine way the students conducted the program. 

2. Students gained experiences that would 
have been impossible in the traditional type of 
commencement. : 

3. It furnished students a greater opportunity 
for problem solving; therefore they have a better 
understanding of the problems involved. . 

4. It furnished students an opportunity to 
compare the American government with many 
other forms. 3 

5. Finally, greater interest was ver punte 
the part of the patrons of the commun T qn 
of major emphasis on student condu EL 
activities.—H. E. Goodloe, Principal, Weste: 
High School, Owensboro, Kentucky 
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ceive instructions and carry out assignments ac- 
cording to the best office procedure. 

They apply the skills they have learned in the 
classroom. They can put a practical application 
to ethics, they learn how to answer a telephone 
correctly and take messages, they learn how to 
take instructions from personnel outside of the 
classroom, and how to adjust to different per- 
sonalities. They do work that is being used, not 
just being graded. They learn new skills, and 
practical application to stenography, typewriting, 
filing, and bookkeeping. 

At the end of the term, a report from the su- 
pervisor of each one is sent to the business guid- 
ance counselor, who, in this case, is also the club 
sponsor. The report is transferred to the stu- 
dents’ permanent cumulative record cards. These 
records are referred to by the placement bureau 
in recommending students for jobs. 

Every second week we have a meeting of the 
club during the activity period. Here we iron out 
difficulties. We have a general discussion and 
clear up misunderstandings. We learn the use 
of new machines, talk about procedures, and tie 
up practice as they find it in their duties with 
theory as they found it in the classroom. 

The members have maintained good grades, 
making it unnecessary to drop any member. 
These girls and boys have done remarkably 
good ‘work. 

This fills the gap felt by these young people 
from theory to practice by giving theory with 
practice.—Anne B. Curtin, Clifton High School, 
Clifton, New Jersey 


SACRED HEART PLAYS HOST TO 
JUNIOR CLASSICAL LEAGUE 


With Sacred Heart High School, Pittsburgh, 
as host, the Pennsylvania Junior Classical League 
met for a day-long convention on a Saturday. 
550 delegates representing 41 schools throughout 
the state were present. 

The Reverend Coleman F. Carroll, pastor of 
Sacred Heart Church, opened the morning session 
with a welcome to the J.C.L. sponsors and 
student delegates. State consul Mary Lou Jones 
of Haverford and local consul Catherine Nutting 
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then followed with words of welcome. Dr. Ed- 
mund Cuneo, Dean of St. Vincent College, La- 
trobe, offered the invocation. Delegates next re- 
cited the Pater Noster and the Salute to the flag 
in Latin. The Reverend Vernon F. Gallagher, 
President of Duquesne University, Reverend 
Mother M. Claudia Glenn, Seton Hill College, 
Greensburg, Dr. Michael A. DeVitis, University 
of Pittsburgh, and Miss Adeline Reeping, State 
J.C.L. chairman likewise greeted the sponsors 
and delegates. The opening session also included 
selections by the Sacred Heart choral group di- 
rected by Clayton Breneman and a choral ren- 
dition of the J. C. L. creed by the Latrobe chap- 


ter. 

A Latin oratorical contest was one of the 
highlights on the program. Professors from the 
classical departments of local colleges and uni- 
versities were judges in the contest. The winner, 
Reed Beck of Haverford Chapter, was awarded 
an $800 scholarship to Seton Hill College. Rob- 
ert Spangenburg, Wilkinsburg, led a panel dis- 
cussion “New Activities for the Latin Club” with 
participants in the panel representing different 
schools attending the convention. 

Dr. Arthur M. Young, head of the Classical 
department of the University of Pittsburgh gave 
the principal address at the luncheon meeting. 
The Convention agenda also included Roman solo 
dances and the dramatization of Rubra Cuculla 
and Cinderella by the Sacred Heart group and 
business meeting for the election of 1952-1953 
state officers. A tour of the Sacred Heart campus 


and the Oakland district was provided for those 
interested. 

Delegates and member Á 
guests of the University of Pittsburgh Classical 
Department at a classical program of movies 
Friday evening in the Foster Memorial Audi- 
and of the St. Thomas High School 
t an informal dance Satur- 


s of the league were 


torium 
Chapter. Braddock, a 
day evening. 
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Like Father, Like Son 
"What a boy you are for asking questions," 
said the father. "I'd like to know what would 
have happened if I'd asked as many questions 
when I was a boy." 
"Perhaps," suggested the youngster, “you'd 
have been able to answer some of mine."—Ex. 


“Now, children,” said the teacher, “can any- 
one tell me the meaning of ‘unaware’?” 

A tiny hand waved frantically in the air. 

“Unaware is what you put on first and take 
off last.” 


There was once a young lady from the Middle 
West who went to work in a Federal Government 
office in New York. She was proud of her job, 
so she wrote her parents about it. 

^I work,” she explained, “in the data analysis 
group of the aptitude test subunit of the worker 
and analysis section of the division of occupa- 
tional analysis and managing tables of the bureau 
of labor utilization of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, which is under the Office Emergency 
Management.” 

Her mother did the only sensible thing. She 
“Come home immediately."—Ex. 


wired: 
We Did It 
A flea and an elephant crossed a jungle bridge 
at the same time. 
“Boy, O boy,” whispered the flea into the 


elephant's ear, “we sure made that bridge shake." 


——The Allied Youth 


Take Your Choice 
An official who had occasion to write to a 
ber of the Chinese colony, mindful of the 
Oriental's appreciation of flowery language, and 
of his own duty to the cause of good public re- 
lations, ended his letter with the wish: “May 
Heaven preserve you always.” 
To the delight of the official's office staff, the 
man responded with: “May Heaven pickle 


mem 


China 


you, too. "—Ex. 


Teacher: Johnny, who is the laziest person in 
the class? 
Johnny: I do: 
Teacher: Who si 
the others writing and studying the 
f working himself? 
Oh! Why, you, ma'am.—Ex. 


n’t know, ma'am. 
ts idly in his seat, watching 


ir lessons in- 


stead 0 
Johnny: 
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“A Prize Blackboard Beauty,” runs the main 
head. “Pupils help Dallas Blonde win title of 
‘Prettiest. U. S. Teacher, " runs the sub-head. 
From a daily tabloid or typical “movie” or “con- 
fessions” magazine? No, from LIFE, February 
23, 1953, pictorializing a CBS contest, the winner 
of which (quite naturally?) got a free trip to 
Hollywood. 

We will not quarrel with the judges’ selection, 
even though obviously it would be impossible to 
prove that this judgment was correct. 

We will not quarrel with the noble purpose— 
“to prove that school teachers don’t pose for Hal- 
ween masks in their spare time. 

But we will quarrel with this type of cheap 
sensationalism and its implication that the beau- 
tiful teacher is the good teacher. She may be, 
and she may not be. Certainly there are far more 
good teachers who are not beautiful than there 
good teachers who are beautiful—if beauty 

make-up. 
xperience under 87 


lo 


are 
concerns only physical 
ur own educational e 


In o 
different teachers we had only one who could be 
classed as beautiful of face and figure. But she 
selected as being of 


t one of the six we 


al influence. 
how would you rate your 


was no 
greatest benefici 
Pulchritudinously. 


“best teachers"? 
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s the Editor Sees ft. 


other than good maple, make a great mistake. . . . 
Architects, contractors, and salesmen are doing 
the schools a disservice, in our opinion, when 
they attempt to influence schools to install floors 
of any material other than maple in a room 
that is used for basketball." Advice from a com- 


petent professional! 


There is a great deal of competent criticism 
of television programs. For example, The Na- 
tional Association for Better Radio and Televi- 
sion recently issued its Report on Children’s 
Radio and Television Programs—an evaluation 
of 58 hours of children’s programs of the seven 
Los Angeles television stations. 

The top three evaluations, “Excellent,” 
“Good,” and “Fair,” totaled 23 hours, 45 min- 
utes. The bottom three, “Poor,” “Objectionable,” 
and “Most Objectionable,” totaled 34 hours, 20 
minutes. Nearly 70 per cent, 39 hours, were 
evaluated as “Fair,” “Poor,” “Objectionable = 
and “Most Objectionable.” “Objectionable” was 
by far the most common, with 24 hours, 55 min- 
utes. “Good,” ranked next, with 10 hours, 45 


minutes. 

Perhaps here is a project for the student 
council—a survey of students’ choices, time, eval- 
etc. And it would make a fine assembly 


uations, 
Raising watching standards is basic to 


program. 
improving television producing. 


Why could not, and should not, interscho- 
Jastic high school athletic association schools 
establish a regular policy of exchanging assembly 


programs W ith each other? They could, and 


should. 

Because these schools are usually close t0 
and their staffs and students are 
could be 
) inr 


each other. 
somewhat acquainted. such a project 
It would not only tend tc 
also make for 
often lacking 


easilv developed. 
assembly practice but would 


prove 
e cordial inter-school spirit 


a mor 
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anized eX 


A good example is the recently org 
s of cen- 


change of the “Big Twelve” high school 


tral Ilinois. 
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Airplane, radio, a 


nd television eliminate practically all ocean barriers: 


They 


have brought us next door to our neighbors overseas. 
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HE AMERICAN TRADITION is one of 
Americans have been, and are 


pioneering. 
_ and not mere conservers 


builders of the new 
of the old. The typical American is a man of 
imagination, living in a world that is yet to be 
He believes in taking chances, and 
operating on the offensive. rather than on the 
defensive, He is at his highest and best when 
seeking for the new- whether it be pioneering 
in the wilderness, working in a research labora- 
new social program. 
aith, spirit, and 
ain functioning 


created, 


tory, or creating à 
Today, the world needs that f 


energy of the American people ag i 
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They are ready to make all necessary € ^ 
but they want to know first that the orders ar 
sober. sincere. reliable. ex- 
; and second, that 
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A in World Wars I 


world, 
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fans want the best players on the team, and not 
the substitutes. Contempt for amateur leadership 
in political, economie, educational. and social 
areas is rampant al a Lime when respect for pub- 
lic authority is indispensable. 

Dramatic events of the last few years have 
tended to focus our attention on the needs for 
a world view, for a global vision and for inter- 
national mindedness. That a world order of some 
kind is emerging has already been decided by 
the facts of technology. The only living option 
before the peoples of the earth is the character 
of that order. This is an urgent necessity, but 
it would be unwise to let this necessity blind us 
to the fact that Americans’ leadership abroad 
rests heavily upon our strength and unity at 
home. 

It is essential today that education come de- 
cisively to grips with the present world crisis. 
No thinking person doubts that we live in a 
divided world, and at a decisive moment in hu- 
man history. Atomic scientists, political states- 
men, leaders in education. and some members of 
the clergy see the trends of events, and are doing 
their utmost to help us realize how easily and 
quickly a world catastrophe may come. They 


Our Cover 


The upper picture was contributed by the Tucson, 
Arizona, High School. It shows a group of stu- 
dents participating in a very unusual and interes 

ing activity—a ch club. Interschool competi- 


tion and participation has developed with other 
high schools having similar clubs. See story on 
page 260 of this issue. 


The lower picture was contributed by Omaha 
University, Omaha, Nebraska. It shows some of 
the “runners” as they cross the river, Indian 
fashion, as they are “running a ticket” from the 
Mayor of Omaha. Nebraska, to the Mayor of 

te, Nebraska. The ticket represented admis- 
ion to a football game between schools of the 
two cities. See story on page 250 of this issue. 


know the power for destruction possessed by the 
weapons fashioned by man's creative knowledge. 

Furthermore, they realize that scientific prob- 
lems on which the destructive weapons are based 
are no secrets to scientists of other nations. And 
to the present horror of atomic weapons. hydro- 
gen bombs. biological and chemical instruments 
are now being added. Moreover. they realize 
that America no longer has a monopoly on the 
engineering processes involved in the manufac- 


ture of these weapons. 

The discovery and release 0 
instruments of destruction has brought man 
within sight of unknown and untold human suf- 
fering and world devastation just as truly as it 
has brought him in sight of an era of material 
advancement. human betterment. and the prom- 
ise of a better future. 

Man can. and must. 
will have. Science and technology have made a 
world order inevitable. The question is what 


kind of world order shall we have. Shall it be 
suspicion. and force. or 


atively to build a free 
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tarianism is still very much with us. It is per- 
haps the critical, and supreme political, issue of 
the day. It is the faith and hope of the American 
people that the ultimate verdict in this conflict 
will go to that form of human association or 
government which best serves the needs and 
promotes the highest welfare of the largest group. 

A form of education that respects the dignity 
and worth of the individual—i. e.. provides op- 
portunities for each and every group, or indi- 
vidual in a group, to discover and develop his 
personality to the highest and fullest possible 
extent. We firmly believe that democracy in 
education and in government is this form, but 
we shall convince others only by arene and 
varied demonstrations. and not by words dlon 

To preserve this democratic way, we ar 
constantly seek to improve it. Surely this fact 
determines one of today’s urgent objectives of 
secondary education. It should become a pri- 
mary aim of all classroom teaching and more 
ant still. of every phase of institutional 


import 


life. 

The “Student Activity” program has as its 
prime purpose the discovery and development of 
individual interests, talents, needs, and abilities. 
To discover. liberate. develop, and perfect the 
intrinsic powers of every citizen of the school is 
the central purpose. and its furtherance of in- 


dividual self-realization is its greatest glory 
A free society is composed of free citizens, and 


are not made free solely by the absence of 


men 
e mind 


restraint. but more by the functions of th 
and spirit. Freedom flows directly from strength 
of character. firmness of conviction, and integ- 
rity of purpose. It is channeled by knowledge: 
understanding. and the free exercise of choices, 
and discriminative judgments. It is developed 
through freedom of thought. discussion, and 


science in action, not only in rights and op- 


COL 
nsi- 


portunit 
bilities and obligations. 


ies but also in corresponding respo! 


If our secondary schools are to graduate ise 
dividuals who shall have learned how to be free: 
in the larger sense. they will have to concern 
themselves with the development of. self-disci: 
self-reliance. group approval. and group 
with group concern regarding ethi- 
iduct. with group 
regarding sensitivity of injustice and 


th group concern regarding human 
reciation- 
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and with a wide range of human values reflected 
through the democratic spirit of cooperation and 
compromise. 

Obviously the magnitude and extent of this 
undertaking cannot be encompassed through or 
by means of the traditional classroom procedures 
alone. The basic tenets and implications of this 
program call for a larger vision and purpose 
coupled with a reorientation in procedures and 
administration. 

In our relatively short span of educational 
history, we have made tremendous strides to- 
wards human understandings, equity, social jus- 
tice, and freedom for all. We have deepened and 
widened our educational and social conscience. 
We have come to demand and support social 
action designed to promote understandings and 
democratic cooperation and participation in the 
administration of student affairs throughout the 
better school systems in our country. wt by 
helping youth and teachers to sees ——— 
and ardently support today's democracy in à 
ision of what democracy can be, 


lie "V e 
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vested interests, and timeworn method will have 
to be modified if contemporary civilization is to 
survive. Curriculum experts, teachers, adminis- 
trators, and lay-leaders will have to help our 
citizens, both youth and adults, to move from 
the provincial, and insular mind, to a democratic 
and international mind. 

The airplane, radio, and television have 
wiped out the ocean barriers: they have brought 
us next door to our neighbors overseas. Foreign 
affairs are no longer foreign. Our new role as 
leader in the international scene has come upon 
us so suddenly that we approach it with hesita- 
tion and fear, rather than with the exciting vision 
of its possibilities. Our thinking still bears the 
marks of provincialism, and we fail to perceive 
the rich advantages of cultural diversity. The 
major part of this task will still devolve upon the 
schools. 

Because of the drastic advances in natural 
and physical sciences, the development of a social 
and political technology is an imperative today. 
Men's capacity to subdue nature to his will has 
far outrun his ability to understand himself or 
to reconstruct his social institutions. Witness 
atomic energy, synthetic rubber, radar, radio, 
television, rainmaking, etc. 

We have grown strong in the mastery of our 
physical world, but by no means have we grown 
equally strong in the ability to manage and 
direct the social forces that control and shape 
our lives. Hence it is imperative that we now 
find the will, the ways, and the means of re- 
ordering our organizations and institutions to 
the end of making our scientific technology con- 
tribute to our well-being rather than to our 
destruction. 


We need to experiment boldly in the whole 
area of human relations—seeking to modify 
existing concepts, organizations, and institutions 
—to the end of discovering new workable pat- 
terns of human associations. We must bring our 
social and political skills abreast to the skills in 


natural sciences. 

The decades ahead rest as much upon leader- 
ship in social institutions and social engineering 
as upon superiority in natural science. It is 
therefore the prime responsibility of our schools 
today to develop personnel and to inaugurate 
extensive programs in the areas of social science, 
social living, and social technology. In a divided 
world, we must plan with intelligence and crea- 
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tive imagination the course we are to take to- 
wards the kind of tomorrow the youth will 
inherit. 

To this end the educational task is not only 
the numbers to be educated, but the kind of edu- 
cation that is to be envisaged, administered, and 
evaluated. To the extent that the youth are in- 
vited in on the planning, administering, and 
evaluating the entire program will they willingly 
cooperate, comprehend, evaluate, and enthusiasti- 
cally support. Contrariwise to the extent they are 
denied this wholehearted participation, will they 
continue to submit docilely, conform passively, 
and accept in a lukewarm fashion the prescribed 
program of their educational seers. 

The education of today and tomorrow must 
be an active process, dynamic in function, or- 
ganic in aim, and vitally connected with the en- 
tire community. It must be conceived as a means 
of building personalities capable of adapting 
adequately, reacting dynamically, to their cus- 
toms, beliefs, traditions, institutions, and environ- 
ment. 

Perhaps a democratically conceived and 
operated program such as is reflected through 
our school, and/or adult, forums. student coun- 
cils, home room organizations, G. O. assemblies, 
etc., constitutes the best intellectual and social 
laboratories for discovering and developing the 
varying personalities, and at the same time pro- 
viding social laboratories for the expression of 
the democratic principles upon which this so- 
ciety was founded, now rests, and must continue 
to be maintained. 


We Profit by Their 
Contributions 


LATIN DEPARTMENT 
Latrobe High School 
Latrobe, Pennsylvania 


Can you imagine our government without 
laws. our buildings without domes, or our ym 
without plumbing? Can you imagine Apri 
Day or spring without the 


without April Fool's i 
Can you imagine our 


HR 

j 4 rations ¢ 
May Day celebra x 
s without drama, our country without 


our moral codes without the dignity 
Only then will you realize the role 
n of ancient Rome plays in the 
Only then will 


literature 
democracy. 
of free men? 
that the civilization o ne 
understanding of the world today. 
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you comprehend the magnitude of the influence 
of Rome. 

The most important of all Roman contribu- 
tions was the preservation of the Grecian ideals 
of democracy. It was only through Rome that 
the modern world received the torch conveying 
the ideal of free men. 

Perhaps the most striking of Rome’s contribu- 
lions was her language. Six out of every ten 
English words owe their derivations to Latin 
roots. Latin gives a more precise and explicit 
vocabulary. We understand more fully the minds 
of the Romans through their language, and there- 
fore we can compare our civilization with that 
of Rome—we can compare our emotions with 
theirs. In our modern civilization we look upon 
the same loves, hates, and prejudices that har- 
assed the hearts of ancient Romans. What is 
better still, we can analyze the problems of Rome 
with historical perspective and seek solutions to 
our own difficulties. We can ponder their mis- 
fortunes, benefit by their mistakes, and skirt the 
destructive shadows of greed and indifference 
that spelled the end of the “fast fading Mistress 
of the World.” 

The economic and political problems of Rome 
seem strikingly similar to our own. During the 
Golden Age of Rome, business and enterprise 
flourished, but prior to this period there was 
little business activity. These areas bear sem- 
blance to our periods of prosperity and depres- 
sion. In times of little business activity in Rome 
the farmer clamored for cheaper money just as 
he does today. The agricultural situation in Rome 
became so acute that farmers, oppressed, rose up 
in revolt to right their grievances. The Ameri- 
can colonists fought and shed blood for the right 
of liberty they were denied by Great Britain. 
Rome was founded as a tottering settlement in 
constant danger from the armies of the Etruscans. 
Fighting and dying, the Romans won their lib- 
erty. Freedom acquired in this manner is most 
dearly cherished; but when taken for granted, 
it becomes our downfall. 


Through the use of such parallels we have a 
more thorough knowledge of the world today. 

Rome has created the precedent for world 
happenings. This pattern is much the same in all 
cases. A nation drunk with an avaricious lust, 
feeds its insatiable desire by conquering other 
nations and draining their wealth through taxes 
and tributes. But the greater and more abundant 
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her riches, the more decadent her character be- 
comes until but one end is inevitable: her de- 
struction. Perhaps America can profit by this 
poignant preview from the past. 


Our knowledge and wisdom, our prejudice 
and tolerance, our whims and fancies, our loves 
and hates—all are intensified through a study of 
ancient Rome. 


Who should compose the personnel of the Student Council? Should any and 


every pupil be permitted to serve 


with this important organization? 


Standards for V embers of 


Student Council 


TANDARDS that should be met by members 
S of student council may be divided into two 
(a) those that might be- 


of a council: and (b) 
dered by the students 


general categories: 
come part of the bylaws 
those that should be cons! 
when voting on candidates. 


The formal requirements should be cut to a 


bare minimum. This practice im fo e i 
mon in adult civic groups where 885» rds es 
and residence are frequently yr redii 
quirements for candidates for of ae ditis 
political parties and the voters frequent y 


idates W ; trainin 
office holders from candidates who, by mie 
seem to offer the most pr 


and experience. I i 
‘ forming the duties of that office. 


of success in per 
These basic, or formal, requirements should 

be met by members of student council. 

ouncil should be E 

at the time of his 

rve for the 


Each member of student i 
bona fide student in the schoo. ": 
election to the council. He id s Seo bea 
duration of his term of office whic Ls, eae 
ar, but he forfeits mem ership or 


e en 
the council if he leaves school before p tute 
his term of office. This standard is er political 
adult requirement of residence in Me 


subdivision served. 


> 


semester or a ye d of 


t council should be 


D i studen 
Each member of st en pros 


i j i m 
passing in all subjects during a * y reni 
i i i etes 
i tion to council. Ath P 
ing his elect ps r apon 


interschol " 
sa r subjects oF their 


set by state 
Members 


sent the school in l 
must pass at least three majo 
equivalent accor 
associations of interschol 
of student council should meet a 
lastic requirement. Some councils 


ip i ssarily the ex- 
average but leadership is not nece 
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clusive property of the average, or better-than- 
average, student. Some schools impose a periodic 
checkup on the scholastic record of members dur- 
ing their term of office. This may be a desirable 
practice to follow especially in cases where the 
term of office is longer than a semester. 


Each member of student council should 
qualify as a good citizen. 1f "school citizenship" 
is marked on the report card, the candidate 
should have no demerits against his record. In 
some schools, the principal or a faculty com- 
mittee passes on the “good citizenship" of can- 
didates. Even if this quality is not formally rec- 
ognized, students should be conditioned to nomi- 
nate and elect only good citizens. 


Each member of student council should seek 
that office; he should not be given a seat ex 
officio. An organization must have in it a large 
percentage of workers, not just “names.” Ex 
officio members may be less interested than 
others in the business of student council. In 
some schools candidates for positions as student 
council officers must circulate nominating peti- 
tions. This practice, if conscientiously followed 
by participants, will indicate that the candidate 
seeks the office and that he has some popular 
support. 


Each member of student council should repre- 
senl a group which meets regularly so that he 
can ascertain opinion of his constituents and 
report to them at stated intervals. Each member 
of the student council should represent approxi- 
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mately the same number of constituents, not 48 
in one homeroom and only 24 in another! Sen- 
iors should not be represented out of proportion 
to their numbers in the school. One student 
should not be represented several times through 
membership in different organizations which elect 
members to the council — Athletic Association, 
Honor Society, a club, homeroom, etc. Student 
council officers should be elected by ALL stu- 
dents in the school and underclassmen, not just 
seniors, should be eligible for those offices. 


Less formal requirements should also be 
recognized by students when they select members 
for student council. These standards may be 
stated in the form of questions students might 
ask themselves. 

]. Will this candidate represent me well in 
the meetings of the student council? In other 
words, is he well acquainted with the opinions 
of his classmates? If not, is he willing to listen 
to our points of view? 

2. Will he put the welfare of the whole 
school, i.e., of ALL students, above the special 
interests of any one group? 


3. Will he reason things out for himself 
rather than be swayed by the emotional appeal 
of certain leaders? 


4. Does he accept responsibility well and 
carry out tasks assigned him despite personal 
sacrifice or assumed shortcomings? Will he keep 
our group well informed on council actions? Is 
he capable of expressing himself well on his feet 


or in writing? 


Obviously these questions can be answered 
only by each student according to his conscience. 
lf a majority of students elect student council 
members who meet these requirements. we shall 
he developing good voting habits in school citi- 
zens. We must remember. however. that the most 
capable person does not always win the election 
in adult society. Therefore. let us not be ex- 
tremely critical of youth who make some mistakes 
in school. Students can learn by recognizing 
these mistakes and often they will select more 
capable leaders at the next election. 


Editor's Note: This manuscript has been prepared by Dr 
William S. Sterner, Assistant Professor of Education; School 
of Education, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 
Before joining the Rutgers faculty, Dr Sterner was a student- 
council sponsor and secondary-schoo! principal 
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Textile Painting & Desigm 


JOHNF. RIOS 
Department of Art 
Phoenix College 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Art plays an important part in the practical 
use of many items for life needs. It is this pur- 
pose that placed art in many a school program of 
the past for utilitarian purposes, Yet in this day 
and age we still utilize art as a utilitarian sub- 
stance, but with the knowledge that such purpose 
is not the sole dominant factor in the art pro- 
gram. It is now but one of the many possible 
uses of art for human needs. 


A hand-stenciled set of place mat and napkins. 

Textile painting and design function within 
the crafts area. These too, render utilitarian 
services. But in addition, they present means 
toward economic living and more enriched lei- 
sure hours. and towards a genuine appreciation 
of art qualities through personal manipulation of 
materials. 


The Design Element 


There are certain design motifs that are better 
known, more important, or still more popular in 
the different sections of the United States. In 
the Southwestern part of the United States there 
are three motifs that are applicable to the study 
under discussion. Briefly; these are: (1) The 
Indian Motif. (2) The Mexican Motif, and (3) 
The Western Motif. The Indian motif offers 
such materials as the Kachina doll. pottery. rugs 
and language symbols. The sombrero. the serap® 
jewelry. and ceramics are bases for the Mexican 
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motif. The Western motif with its spurs, boots, 
saddle, steer horns, skull, and wagon wheels 
parallel the others in popularity. . 

Designing for textiles requires certain obser- 
vations. One of these is studying the material— 
the fabric. The material should be one that is 
applicable for such use. Fabrics with an average 
body quality serve the purpose quite successfully. 
Fitting the design to the fabric pattern is another 
observation of importance. Whether it is a skirt 
or a blouse, the design should fit both the fabric 
as well as the shape and size of pattern. 


The Painting Element 


Textile painting may be divided into three 


i " ing in methods 
separate areas, yet its overlapping 


and techniques serve quite well as nucleus for the 
First, there is the area of free- 
Next, there is the area of hand- 
Thirdly, there is the area of silk- 


whole process. 
hand painting. 
stencil painting. 
a 3 B: gla 
e painting is one of the ies i umet 
ways of working a design. yet, on ths ot à mes 
it is the most difficult. The je eg A free- 
the standpoint of multiple n; in Güsntilies; 
hand design is seldom produce p 4 hand- 
because it is not easy to do so. Dus is of one's 
stencil painting does away with igual x 
originality, yet it provides BAR READ pat 
for practical work in fabric per P in the 
it robs of one's originality is ma à rabie as 
quantitative production, but not as des 
one might suppose. — 
Stencil painting inv 
steps that are everything 
welcomed aids such as the ste 
pass, the french curve, or the €: ar 
work easier, especially where unusua 


effects are desired. 


olves certain technical 
but creative. Yet these 
neil knife, the com- 
y gun make 
] and unique 


Silk-screen painting is 
a commercial process In 
most instances. lt is be- 
coming quite important in 
fabric design. The fact 
that it is purely a me- 
chanical procedure does 
not take into = 
opportunity ii ago 
for creative abilities. An- 
dividual creative powers 
can be exercised by means 


of the silk-screen method. 
a time- 


A skirt done with 
silk-sereen and 
spatter gun. 


This process 1$ 
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saving device, for one can produce as many 
copies of a design as desired. 


Projects 
There are many possibilities in textile paint- 
ing and design. Among the popular projects are 
the following: 


table cloths lies 

napkins dresses 

towels sport shirts 

place-mats drapes 

posters curtains 

handkerchiefs scarfs 

skirts stationery 

blouses Christmas cards 

yardage goods aprons 
Materials 


The materials required for some of the proj 
ects depend on the ingenuity of the person work- 
ing with them. Therefore. most of the essential 
materials needed under each category are given 
here. 


Free-hand Drawing 


fabric oil paints 


stencil brush 
(round or flat) 

colored lacquers 

dyes 

textile cleaner 

white vinegar 

blotter 


color extender 
acetic acid 
drawing board 
fine sable brush 
paste colors 
textine 
turpentine 


stencil paper 
stencil brush 
(flat or round) 
thumb tacks 
tracing paper 
paste colors 
colored lacquers 
white vinegar 
turpentine 
spray gun 


acetic acid 
stencil knife 
straight pins 
blotter 

oil colors 
steam irons 


Silk-sereen Painting 


scrap cardboard nu-film or blu-film 


(3" x 4") adhering liquid 
wooden frame watercolor brushes 
hammer acetone 


white vinegar 
color extender 


liquid glue 

clear lacquer 

brown gum paper 
(2” wide) 

lithographic pencils 

lacquer thinner 

squeegee 

blotter 

acetic acid 

colored lacquers 


Tags 


screen liner 

Textile painting and design is a school ac- 
livity that offers to all students the possibilities 
for experimenting with concrete materials, They 
are a craft, utilitarian, and furthermore. creative, 
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Are you looking for something different in publicity stunts; for public rela- 
tions? How about trying an adaptation of some kind as described here? 


“The Big Run” 


HE NEXT TIME you say you'll run down 
and deliver something. don’t be surprised if 
the word “run” gets you into trouble. That's 

just what happened to the Mayor of Omaha, 
along with the students, faculty, and alumni of 
the University of Omaha. 


The whole thing started when Omaha's Mayor 
Cunningham was requested by the University 
Alumni Association to send a letter to the Mayor 
of Crete, Nebraska, inviting him to attend the 
Homecoming celebration of Omaha University. 
Doane College of Crete was to be the competing 
team on the football field at the festivities. 


Well, it seems that Mayor Kerst of Crete ap- 
preciated the invitation, but he felt that in all 
fairness to his town and the school, he would ask 
the Omaha Mayor to fulfill his promise of *run- 
ning the ticket down to you." 

So began the much talked about run to Crete. 
TV cameras. ham radio operators. and newspa- 
pers covered the two-day event. The Alumni 
Association prepared a birch bark ticket to be 
run to Crete. The University assigned runners, 
each to take a mile, who followed the school tra- 
dition by being dressed in an Indian head-dress. 


The first runner of the two day, 102-mile 
relay. was Mayor Cunningham of Omaha, a 
eraduate of the University. He took the ticket 
g 


The Ticket Has Been Delivered 


BARBARA MAGNUSON 
Omaha University 
Omaha, Nebraska 


at the front door of the City Hall and completed 
his first mile only slightly winded. 

At the university all was excitement, for a 
week prior to the Big Run. About 150 students 
were signed up as runners, and drivers to escort 
the Indian braves to their running spot and pick 
them up later. The Run began at 9:00 a.m. on 
the Friday, a week before the game. 

Things went better than expected for the 
runners. After the first ten miles the runners 
found themselves a half-hour ahead of the care- 
fully worked out time schedule. Runners still at 
school had to be alerted an hour earlier to be at 
their starting point. The first day's run was a 
big success with the scheduled 65 miles covered. 
Only one runner got lost, but he was set back on 
the correct route after several blocks. 

Not only did the Omaha Indians run over 
concrete, asphalt, and through dirt, but they also 
crossed a river in true Indian style. A canoe 
with two braves in it crossed the Platte River 
about noon on Friday. This fete was executed by 
two former Eagle Scouts who launched their craft 
a half-mile upstream from the expected landing 
place and let the current do most of the work. 

With temperatures reaching down into the 
thirties. the last runner of the day reached the 
half-way mark at Otoe, Nebraska, about 7:00 
Friday evening. Here the runner and a dozen 
Indian braves were served sizzling steak dinners 
by the townfolk. A tepee for the Indians was 
set up outside of town and six other braves spent 
the night in a warmer townhall, awaiting the 
next day's trek. 


They were given breakfast in Otoe the next 
morning and proceeded on the final sprint to 
Crete. The ticket was delivered to Crete's Mayor 
Kerst about. 5:30 Saturday evening, with Uni- 
versity Alum members running the last ten miles. 
Other runners included three faculty members. 


Judges supervised the relay from several 
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points to be sure that none of the runners hitched 
a ride. The Big Run to Crete not only fulfilled 
a promise to Crete's Mayor, but well illustrated 
the University's ability to get behind an event 


The ye 


and make it a success. The results were even 
more gratifying when several hundred Crete stu- 
dents were on hand for Omaha's Homecoming 
celebration. 


arbook should present and preserve a picture history of the school year 


and present the school to the public favorably. 


What Should Not Go into a Yearbook 


F YOU ARE A YEARBOOK SPONSOR you 
*on the spot" many times by 
bers. Perhaps the most 
e in which you are 


have been put 
your student staff mem 


uncomfortable spot is the on 
asked to mediate between staff members and the 


editor as to the propriety of particular eom 
or editorial matter. Sometimes questions o this 
nature hold real problems for the inexperienced 


sponsor. 

At the risk of bein 
righteous, conservativ : 
unmentionable names, the write 
set down a few don'ts, concerning Yeo" 2 
tent, for the new sponsor. These don ts E no 
intended to be a code for whip swinging gos 
Leeree’s” but rather a guide for sponsors who 
wish to solve their problems through the demo- 
cratic process: 

The role of a critic is ne 
it may be that Longfellow’s 
to the writer: “Some critics are 


t out the fire below and fright- 
bove; they 


ng called presumptuous. self- 
e, old-fashioned, or other 
r will attempt to 
yearbook con- 


ver a popular one and 
view of critics applies 
like chimney 


sweepers; they pu 
en the swallows from their nest a peut eod 
scrape a long time in the chimney, cover hag 
selves with soot, bring nothing away but a S 
of cinders, and then sing out from the top ° tne 
house, as if they had built it." 

Everyone would agree that the purpose of S 
yearbook is to present and preserve & pium 
history of the school year and that a secondary 
purpose is to present the school to the 

There are two other functions of 
insofar as the student staff is concern 
first of these is to develop a sense of "IB for 
bility by those students who are respons! dis 
the production of the yearbook; and elas 
in the production of the yearbook to za thal 
those democratic techniques and experiences 
ver into adult life. 
school yearbook sponsors are 
The first type is exemplified by 


public. 
a yearbook 
ed. The 


esponsi- 


will carry 0 
Quite often 
one of two types- 
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the individual who decided he can't do anything 
about the yearbook, anyway, and who lapses into 
apathy and hopes the “kids” will come through. 
The second type is completely authoritarian and 
he considers his destiny to be that of controlling 
every move of his student staff which results in 
the complete stifling of individual initiative. 
This makes both his job and that of the yearbook 
staff well nigh impossible. 

A description of an ideal sponsor lies some- 
where in between those two extremes. The au- 
thoritarian perfectionists will never make suc- 
cessful sponsors and neither will the easy-going 
apathetic types. Probably the happiest situations 
are those in which students are allowed a maxi- 
mum of freedom and where a cordial feeling of 
trust and mutual responsibility lies between the 
staff and sponsor. The sponsor does not expect 
perfection. It always remains as a goal to be 
achieved. 


Every sponsor is confronted early with an 
enthusiastic new staff. The first cry on the part 
of student editors is for a bigger and better 
yearbook. The sponsor, of course. must realize 
that bigger does not necessarily mean_ better. 
Furthermore. in most cases, smaller is more 
likely to mean better in the end. The yearbook 
editor who has to delete pages from his book is 
more likely to produce a better book. The matter 
of having to eliminate poorer material improves 
the quality of the final product. 

The yearbook sponsor should challenge an 
editor to defend his actions in allocating space 
in the yearbook. There must be a reason: if not. 
the size of the yearbook should be cut. Year- 
book publishing is too expensive to gratify the 
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whims of an editor who wants quantity rather 
than quality. 

The sponsor must set up a system of rules 
that will guide the yearbook staff members so 
that they can recognize proper standards and 
turn out a book that is acceptable to their class- 
mates and to the faculty and administrators of 
the school. 

Now for some specific suggestions: first of 
all. the sponsor should examine the values upon 
which American culture rests. 

The foremost pillar must be that of respect 
for the dignity of every human being. There 
must be no place in the yearbook for pictures, 
cartoons, or captions that tend to lessen a stu- 
dent's self-respect or for those that tend to de- 
grade him in the eyes of his fellow-students or 
other people. 

This means that the humor sections which 
frequently appear at the end of the book and 
poke fun at the faculty and at students who are 
unfriendly to the editor are out of keeping with 
a book produced in the terms of our best tradi- 
tions. Humor sections usually grow worse from 
year to year. Frequently the editor uses this 
section to test the sponsor; and succeeding edi- 
tors will go a little further on the road toward 
pornography by using each preceding annual as 
the excuse for their actions. When a sponsor 
tries to eliminate such a section from a yearbook 
he is always confronted with tradition and the 
statement. “Well the students expect it.” The ans- 
wer to such a suggestion goes like this: “If the 
purpose of a yearbook is to make fun of others, 
it has no excuse for being.” 

There is a place for wholesome fun and hu- 
mor in the yearbook. No one is insisting upon 
Everyone likes to laugh: but the 


solemnity. É 
ust be of a wholesome kind and must 


laughter m i i 
not be done at the expense of a particular in- 
dividual. 

Frequently the informal style of yearbook 
editorial matter lends itself to the use of semi- 
profanity- incomplete sentences. poor grammar, 
questionable slang terms which belong to an age 
that has tried to distinguish itself by uniqueness 
All copy should be written in cor- 


of expression. A 
p should avoid over- 


rect grammatical style and 
sentimentality. , 

Some thought should be given to the overall 
content of the vearbook. Centuries from now if 


by some miracle a few of the school yearbooks 
WS 
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are discovered by archaeologists they are more 
likely to consider them publications of some ath- 
letic cult rather than the yearbook of an educa- 
tional institution. 

The school yearbook will be kept by its owner 
for many years. Its value will be considerably 
lessened if no mention is made of teachers or 
classroom study. Activities do fill a big gap in 
the student program and it is also true that no 
student has received an “F” in activities yel. 
Nevertheless studies still play a major part in 
school life and deserve some mention. The year- 
book that does not contain the pictures of the 
faculty is one that is incomplete and will be of 
considerably less value to its owners in the years 
to come. 

The ideal of public service needs to be 
inculeated into the minds of the school year- 
book staff. Horace Mann long ago admonished 
the youth of Massachusetts, *Be ashamed to die 
until you have won some victory for humanity." 

A glance at public life in America will reveal 
many instances in which men have accepted 
public trusts and responsibilities only to subvert 
them to their own selfish ends. Translated into 
terms that the yearbook staff understands. this 
means that all groups on the campus will be 
given fair representation in the yearbook. This 
doesn't mean that pictures of the editor’s girl 
friend will appear on every other page nor does 
it mean that the activities and organizations in 
which the yearbook staff is interested will receive 
recognition out of proportion to that received 
by other student groups. This also means that 
the editor and other staff members must rise 
above using the book as a means of settling 
quarrels or grinding axes, 

Another principle to govern the yearbook 
sponsor must be that of encouraging respect for 
law, order. and the social mores. Translated into 
action terms, the staff needs to understand that 
all privileges must be accompanied by responsi- 
bilities. After all. there can be no freedom if 
there are not accompanying. responsibilities. 


Too long. freedom has meant "freedom to do 
as | please" without regard for accompanying 
responsibilities or for the rights of others. 


Hazing in most states violates the state law. 
Yet there is frequently a desire expressed to 
include pictures of initiations where hazing is 
taking place in the yearbook. The yearbook 
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editor will usually give as his reason, “Well it 
happened. You wouldn't want me to be two- 
faced and pretend that it didn't happen.” This 
problem can best be handled by pointing out that 
such pictures make hazing a part of the record 
and tend to encourage it; whereas if it passed 
unnoticed by the yearbook, it might, with the 
help of administrative action, pass from the stu- 
dent scene. 

The final overall outcome of a student activity 
program must be the acceptance of responsi- 


A summary of the sins of 
activities of a generation ag 


bility by students and the overcoming of ob- 
stacles through democratic procedures. It is your 
job, as sponsor, to lead your yearbook staff to 
feel strongly enough about the yearbook to desire 
to turn out a book that is a credit to themselves 
and to the school. 

If you are one of those who disagree with the 
procedures mentioned, just wash your hands of 
the whole matter and console yourself by re- 
membering that it is much easier to criticize than 
to create. 


omission and /or commission in the area of music 
o can promote self-improvement. 


Then and Now in School Activities--- 


Musie Organizations 
HESTER SMITH WAS POPULAR among his 


high school classmates. He was un T" 
urer of the freshman class in T a K 

T sopho- 

1910, and he was reelected treasurer 1n MIS S ! r 
He was track captain in bot 


re year in 1911. E P 
more year in 1 xig His anata 


his junior and senior years. 
year he was orchestra leader. 

The city had only one 
Chester's freshman and sophomore 
second high school was opened ir 
1912, with Chester in the section 
served by it. The new school was 
as it is today. but it had only one ! 
It has two now, one for vocal music : 
instrumental, but the one-man music wc 
in the good old days carried the whole in m 

The Benedictus 1914, the first yearbook pre 
duced in the new high school, carries a picture 
of the orchestra as the first activity under cm 
ganizations, and under the group picture 15 this 
subscript: 


When school was first opened at Garfield: 
the musical talent of the school was collected 
and organized into orchestra, under the 
leadership of Miss L Arthur. 

The next year (1913-14) the orch rnt 
organized under the leadership of Chester pes 
and Arthur Wildermuth, Our orca di 
nishes music at all mass meetings in LA 
torium and. for all class plays or concerts. 2 

The members are Earl Southard, Td 
Lanman, Harry Bierbaum, thor Erwin AN 
in Miller, Herman Frey, Chester Smith. ger 
Boyd Gaugh. Ralph Buck, Mae Andiewe vet 
Schuberth, Elvada Tessman, Katherine aaa 
Arthur Wildermuth, president; Arthur 


Fifteen members-—only fifteen in a high 


and 


high school during 
years. but a 
; the fall of 
of the city 
as large then 
music teacher. 
and one for 


an 


estra Was 
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school enrolling over 500 pupils—with an imbal- 
ance of instruments: nine violins, one cornet, one 
trombone, one flute. one piano, one set of drums, 
one leader. 

The personnel included among the fifteen, 
however, represented some of the foremost pupils 
in the whole school, so far as prestige rated them. 
Chester, as already shown, was twice elected cl 
treasurer and twice track captain. Ralph was 
football captain in 1912: Herman was president 
of the athletic association and basketball captain 
in 1912-13; Arthur Worman was yell leader; 
Elvada was vice-president of the senior class: Ar- 
thur Wildermuth. president of the orchestra, was 
in the cast of “The College Ball.” the senior class 
play. The six identified thus far were seniors. 
Louise was secretary of the junior class and a 
member of the Camp Fire Club; Mae was center 
on the girls’ interscholastic basketball team and 
sophomore class reporter for the school maga- 
zine. The remaining seven consisted of four 
sophomores and three freshmen who had not yet 
obtained enough prominence to be featured in 
the school annual for that year but most of whom 
“went places” in succeeding years. The Garfield 
orchestra, in summary, was composed of an 
imbalanced ensemble consisting chiefly of lead- 
ers in other school activities. and was conducted 
by a senior boy. 


s 
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Miss Lucy Arthur. named in the yearbook 
statement, was the music department. She was 
transferred back to the older high school after 
one year in the new school, however, and the 
reason never was clear why her successor on the 
faculty did not conduct the orchestra. John Sher- 
man, football captain and soloist in the school 
chorus conducted by the second year’s music 
teacher, contends that the new teacher, although 
a good vocal man, did not know enough about 
instrumental music to risk his reputation with 
the orchestra. 

Other Music Activities in the Same School 

The second activity listed under Organiza- 
tions in the first yearbook was the chorus, and 


it was described as follows: 


In the fall of 1912, the opening of the first 
term at Garfield, an English chorus was or- 
ganized under the auspices of Miss Lucy Ar- 
thur. Many students took advantage of this 
course offered them—some because of the love 
of music, while others took it to learn more of 
music and also earn the credit given for the 
term's work. The chorus of the first school 
year sang at several mass meetings—but singing 
wasn't all, for there were technicalities to. be 
learned. The next year another chorus, under 
Mr. C. F. Fidlar's direction, was started with 
a few of the old members rejoining. Much 
advancement has been made and the chorus has 
been commended for their good work. The 
chorus, with the aid of Mr. Fidlar and the 
Garfield High School orchestra, gave a concert, 
which proved to be a brilliant success. 


Thus, the chorus was a curricular activity: 
the orchestra was not. The chorus was conducted 
by a regular member of the faculty; the orchestra 
was conducted by the captain of the track team. 

There was no band, no glee clubs, no operet- 
tas. no madrigals. no string quartets, or wood- 
wind ensembles. The skill necessary for compe- 
tence in some of these music organizations can 
be found so infrequently in small high schools 
that no hope should be held for the permanent 
existence of them. Even in large high schools. it 
often. will be impossible. Only as the accidents 
of circumstance bring a talented few pupils to. 
gether in a single school for a short time can a 
Tai sponsor justify the effort to have public 
performances or even school-assembly programs 
by some of these minor music groups. 

But the teacher muffed the ball in one minor 
group. Garfield had a male quartet of as good 
singers as any school could boast. and. strangely. 
all were on the football team. Herman, Ralph. 
and John. all mentioned before. plus Donald. 
were capable of classical competence. The faculty 
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heard about the four boys’ singing on football 
trips, and they asked the boys to sing at a faculty 
tea honoring the team at the end of the season, 
but they did not capitalize on their possibilities 
otherwise. Nothing more was done beyond plac- 
ing the four boys, plus four others, on the pro- 
gram to sing at the 1913 commencement. 


The Situation in Other Schools 

Music, beyond a school chorus and some 
community singing, simply was not emphasized 
back in the good old days. Hymera, Indiana, 
High School, for example, as late as 1930 had a 
one-boy “orchestra” play at commencement. The 
boy played a harmonica which was fastened onto 
a rack, sawed a fiddle, and kicked a bass drum 
all at the same time. But by 1940, Hymera High, 
with fewer than 150 pupils, had a forty-piece, 
uniformed marching band. The depression years 
of the 1930's saw music come into its own. On 
such an occasion as Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege’s Blue and White Day or the California Ag- 
gie Picnic nowadays, dozens of uniformed high- 
school bands, each with a bevy of prancing ma- 
jorettes, representing both large and small com- 
munities within a radius of fifty miles, are 
commonplace. 


A Check List of Errors 


A summary of the sins of omission and 
commission—mostly omission —in the area of 
high school music activities a generation ago can 
serve as a self-rating scale for schools or music 
sponsors desirous of self-improvement. A more 
frequently applicable value of the summary is ils 
emphasis of the progress which has been made 
in music since the good old days. 

l. The array of music activities, both cur- 
ricular and extracurricular, was narrow. 

2. There was no consistent pattern governing 
what music was curricular for credit and what 
was extracurricular not for credit. 

3. Chorus and community singing were the 
only music activities adequately emphasized. ac- 
cording to modern standards, 

4, There were no bands or glee clubs, ac- 
es which should be permanent ones in prac- 
tically any high school. 
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5. There were no minor music groups, such 
as German bands. string quartets, or woodwind 
ensembles. which schools should foster at such 
times as it has the talented few pupils capable of 
justifying them. 
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6. A talented group of boys capable of form- 
ing an exceptional vocal quartet was neglected. 

7. Some musical oddities were encouraged 
which were neither clever nor aesthetic. 

8. Vocal music, the only area to receive due 
recognition, did not undertake operettas or mad- 
rigals. i. 

9. The school owned no musical instruments 
with the exception of a piano. 

10. The orchestra was too small. 

11. There was not good balance among the 
instruments in the orchestra. . 

12. Membership in the orchestra consisted 
chiefly of pupils who were prominent in other 


school activities. Very few pupils found in music 
their area for specialization in school activities. 

13. Music activities did not represent the 
school as a whole so much as a group of campus 
leaders. 

14. The orchestra was conducted by the cap- 
lain of the track team. 

15. Other offices of the orchestra were inept. 
A presidency of an orchestra seems queer, and 
at the same time there was no librarianship or 
concert mastership. 


Editer's Note: This is the fourth in a series on “Then and 
Now In School Activities," by the same author. A look in 
the post finds conditions that furnish information, promote 
comparison, and assure added interest and improvement. 


Cooperative school and community projects offer opportunity for public re- 
lone better results in drives, etc., and practical training for students. 
t : o 


Community Chest Junior Speakers 


HE COMMUNITY CHEST of Allegheny 
T County, with headquarters 1” Pitts — 

Pennsylvania, has offered am —— 
to high school students to participate "i ii 
annual drive for funds for the past fold aim 
In enlisting the aid of students a es olc osa 
has been stressed: the circulation of informa "e 
about the Chest and the developing of pape 
future leaders. The use of students jn a direct 
appeal for funds is kept at a page -—M. 

Each spring an invitation is malle eit 
the high school principals in the IE ! Cliest 
them to enroll students in the iren saos 
Junior Speakers Bureau. A oos m "s e 
that two, and not more than four, stu caca 
selected. By this means a group suffice M 
large for adequate coverage of the county can f 
chosen. At the same time the group is kept cw 
ficiently small to make administration from the 
Chest's central headquarters feasible. 

Each school principal is requested to — 
least one new speaker annually so as to — 
program continuous in each school. In n eee 
notice which is sent to the schools. eee 
is made that three training sessions wil > 
i May and one in September imme n y 
he opening of the campaign in Octo! pais 
to school officials. 


two in 
prior to t 

ining the plan 
explaining I 
pus their parents certain advantages 
are stressed. First. it is an edu- 


In 
students. 
to participants 
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cational opportunity. Many chances are given to 
learn more about community agencies, services 
which they offer. and people who are benefitted 
by them. Special training in public speaking is 
available and many opportunities for practical 
experience in speech. Second, there is the ad- 
vantage of individual development. Each speak- 
ing assignment is an opportunity to develop one's 
personality and to acquire greater freedom of 
expression. Finally, the social and civic experi- 
ence gained provides an opportunity for growth 
as a citizen. 

All potential speakers and their speech teach- 
ers are invited to attend an organization meeting 
at the Chest headquarters building. The meet- 
ing. as well as the administration of the entire 
program, is in charge of Miss Helen S. McKeag. 
Director, Program Services Division. At that 
time plans are outlined. printed information 
about the Chest is distributed, and questions are 
answered. At that time, also, the first of three 
sessions of instruction in effective speaking is 
conducted. The author has been the instructor 
for all but one of the past ten years. 

The first training session is devoted to the 
teaching of composition. Since the students must 
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be from the upper high school grades they al- 
ready have acquaintanceship with the elements 
of speech composition. There are always a few 
speakers present from previous years who can 
help considerably in orienting the neophytes. 
The following outline is suggested and used 
during an hour's discussion. 

]. Attention-getter or introduction. 

2. Orientation and main idea of the speech. 

3. Support—illustrations, facts, figures, etc. 

4. Conclusion—summary, appeal, etc. 

'The purpose of each part is developed through 
discussion and students are invited to contribute 
suggestions as to how each part of the speech 
might be developed. In answer to the question 
about where illustrative materials may be found 
Miss McKeag announces the “Come-And-See 
Tours" which are conducted during the summer. 

The tours are made via busses provided by 
the Community Chest. Junior Speakers are taken 
to member agencies of the Chest in various parts 
of the County. There they may see at first hand 
what services the larger agencies offer. They are 
also encouraged to consult Chest leaders in their 
own communities and to visit all local institutions 
which participate in the use of Chest funds. As 
an assignment for the second meeting each 
speaker is asked to prepare an outline for a 
speech that he might give before a specific audi- 
ence in his own community. such as a service 
club. Parent-Teacher Association, or a church 
group. 

The second session consists of a review of 
what was covered at the first meeting and apprais- 
als of samples of what individuals have accom- 
plished in their attempts to prepare a speech. 
Students’ opinions are requested in each case and 
the instructor makes certain that they are kept 
on a constructive and impersonal basis. The 
second part of the session is devoted to instruc- 
tion in the use of support. Speakers are helped 
to understand that “the illustration is the heart 


of the speech.” 

A discussion on the best means of making use 
of what they have learned about the Chest and 
its operation brings out many valuable ideas. 
The last part of the hour is used to instruct the 
students as to how they may secure speaking en- 
gagements and to show them why it is necessary 
to analyze each audience carefully in order that 
their speeches may be adapted to gain the opti- 
mum effect. For homew ork each is to prepare a 


five-minute extemporaneous speech designed for 
a specific audience with which he has become 
acquainted. 


The September session is devoted primarily to 
instructions in delivery. Each speaker is ex- 
pected to have ready an extemporaneous speech 
(only the wording of which is impromptu). Sev- 
eral are called on to give the introductory part 
of their speeches and a discussion period is con- 
ducted in which criticisms are given and sug- 
gestions for improvement made. Stress is put 
on delivery as well as on composition. 

Directness, and the need for it is emphasized 
and students who do not achieve it at a desirably 
high level are given special assistance. The use 
of gestures is recommended and the instructor 
attempts to explain how they help the speaker in 
expressing himself as well as in relieving some 
of his nervous tensions. If voice audibility is too 
low, speakers are required to practice until they 
can be heard and clear articulation is pointed out 
as being necessary. 

From introductions the group proceeds to the 
body of the speech and several samples are lis- 
tened to. Self-criticism is encouraged and many 
obvious blunders, such as vague and unsupported 
generalities, are eliminated by their authors. The 
use of memorized speeches is discouraged be- 
cause of the danger of indirectness in delivery 
and of the lack of adaptability of the speech to 
varying audiences. 

Representatives of the Chest are always pres- 
ent and help the instructor check the accuracy 
of the content of the speeches. In judging the 
sample conclusions which are presented emphasis 
is laid upon the desirability of using the conclu- 
sion as a means of stressing the main idea of the 
speech with the hope that its impact may have a 
lasting effect upon the listeners. 

As a special means of motivation a system of 
awards has been devised. Prizes offered have 
little intrinsic value but since they are made bv 
Chest agencies and are appropriately designed 
to show what they represent they are especially 
welcome to their winners, As a basis for earning 
the awards points may be earned as follows: 

]. Attendance at all 

training meetings . 5 points 

2. Supervised “Come-And-See Tours” 
Half day trip 2 points 
Whole day trip . 8 points 
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3. Scheduling an engagement for 


a Junior Speaker .——————— 4 points 
4. Speaking to an audience of 

25 adults for 3-10' 3 points 
5. For each additional 13-25 adults 

in audience .———————————— 1 point 


6. For being the “main speaker” 
for 20-30' ------- — 
Speakers may qualify for awards as follows: 
lst award .. . 75-100 points 
2nd award ... 50- 74 points 
3rd award -++--++ 35- 49 points 
The Junior Speakers Bureau has proved to be 
very successful. Each year new students enroll 
and former speakers return with renewed en- 
thusiasm. School principals willingly excuse 
pupils from classes, both to attend training ses- 


10 points 


sions and to serve as school and community 
speakers. In many schools which have their own 
speech instructors training of Junior Speakers is 
frequently incorporated in the speech course. 


- Audiences save dates on their schedules from 


year to year for Junior Speakers and frequently 
plan Community Chest programs with their as- 
sistance. Many call the Chest headquarters and 
request that a Junior Speaker be assigned to their 
meeting. 


Throughout the years the Chest has found 


high school students to be of invaluable assist- 
ance in furthering good public relations among 
the schools of the county. That the students 
believe that they benefit is best attested to by the 
enthusiasm that they display and by the energy 
that they use in keeping their speaking engage- 
ments. 


Myriad questions are promoted through the media of new horizons. A well- 


planned field trip affords information, 


enlightenment, and sound education. 


Planning and Conducting Tours 
for Elementary Pupils 


H, NO, I never take my group away from the 
a two block walk. In 


aid that something 
e second place. I 
ay from the 
ic, spelling. 


playground even for 

the first place, I am afr 
terrible would happen. In th 
could never spare that much time aw 
regular routine of reading, arithmet a 
and other subjects which I must teach my third 
graders,” explained Miss Green to Miss Jones, 

Miss Jones was a beginning teacher who was 
inquiring of an experienced teacher what ha 
policy of tours in the school was. She ha 
learned in an extra activities class in college that 
tours could be made with either kindergarten or 
high school seniors equally as easily and con- 
stitutes a. valuable part of learning to become 
good citizens. 

It is the purpose of this paper ! im. 
the teachers who think as Miss Green did just 


an interested. teacher with twenty-five or 
ours à success- 


o inform all 


how l 
more interested pupils can make t 


«t of education. . 
i Tar making has developed slowly in spite , 
the interest and growth of this activity pen 
shows gratifying results. Since this is a — 
new device. faculty and community must be edu- 


cated in the ideals and practices of tours before 
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pupil participation can be drawn into it with any 
success. 


There are many suggestions for planning. pro- 


moting, and conducting school tours which will 
be discussed. Even though it is looked at from 
the positive angle, there will be negative results. 
But if teachers work with the administration and 
community, very ideal tours can be arranged and 
made. 


It would be well to review the following pur- 


poses of school tours as given by McKown.! 


(1) To capitalize for educational profit on 
one of the strongest urges of mankind. 
(be on the go) 

(2) To acquaint the pupil intimately and vi- 
tally with his own community. 

(3) To supplement and enrich curriculum 
experiences. 

Statistics show that people like to travel and 


are happiest when on the move. A little child 


1 Harry Charles McKown, "Activities In the Elementary 


School,” (New York and London, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1934). 
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learns the pronunciation and meaning of the 
word “Go” very early. A child is happiest when 
on the move. 

Many youngsters grow up in a community 
ignorant of the hidden potentialities of it. They 
never realize that many of the foods which they 
eat daily are prepared right in their own com- 
munity. 

The teacher and pupil may read many inter- 
esting stories about trains, but until a child has 
made a train trip, he can not know the real sen- 
sations incurred. It has been found that eight 
out of every ten youngsters of beginning school 
age have never made a trip by train. A train 
tour can be as successful as going to the zoo. 

Begin with short and simple tours which can 
be relatively successful because of the attitude of 
teachers, pupils, and parents. It is well to take 
parents into some of the planning as will be 
pointed out later. The desirable school tour is 
not merely “let’s take a walk and see what we 
can see," but rather a well-planned and capi- 
talized educational opportunity. 

A teacher should know well in advance what 
the community has to offer in ways of “tour 
material" Every community has some possi- 
bili in this regard. Some places to which 
tours may be made in an average sized com- 
munity are a dairy farm. bottling plant. bakery, 
department store. fire station. freight depot. 
bridge. telephone exchange. factory. library, art 
and historical museum. store (grocery), con- 
struction work. zoos. airports. radio station, and 


others. 

It would be wise for the teacher to make a 
survey of the places of interest during the sum- 
mer or before school begins. If this plan is fol- 
lowed. then there is no hesitancy on the part of 
the teacher when such a question as “where does 
the milkman get our milk” is raised by an in- 
terested group. The prepared teacher knows that 
Barnes’ Dairy is just the place to go. It is also 
known that the dairy manager would welcome 
the group with a cooperative spirit and help 
make the tour of the plant as successful as pos. 


sible. 

After the question of “we want to know more 
about the source of milk” and the place named. 
the teacher must make some outside of the 
achoolroom preparations before any group plan- 


ning can be formulated. 
g 
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The first step in this direction would be to 
discuss possibilities of such a tour with the 
building principal. The feasibility of making 
the tour in the light of where, when. and the 
educational values to be received are examined. 
Since it is no small responsibility to take twenty 
or thirty children away from routine and school 
scenes out into the exciting world. every phase of 
the tour must be thought out in advance. Trans- 
portation and the amount of extra help needed 
is worked out in detail. Many schools use the 
school bus for transporting pupils on these 
tours. 


The principal now calls the office of the 
place desired to be toured and makes an ap- 
pointment for the teacher to make a personal 
contact visit. It is also wise to contact the person 
directly in charge who in turn places the teacher 
under correct and sufficient guidance. 

The next step is the keeping of this appoint- 
ment. Usually the teacher is welcomed most cor- 
dially. Most business concerns are so willing to 
cooperate that the head person helps make plans 
for the success of the tour. 

In one instance, the manager of a dairy prod- 
uct plant took a group of children through the 
entire plant. explaining details which 1 
hour. He gave each child an 
the conclusion of the tour. 
the head train master arr 


asted an 
ice cream bar at 
In another instance. 
6 anged for an ideal train 
trip and even accompanied the group on the ride 
to a not-too-far-distant town. He had the con- 
ductor pass out candy to the children. 

In continuing with plans the teacher discusses 
with this “key” person just what the pupils will 
expect to see, the age and grade level of the 
group. most appropriate time for visitation. 


amount of time that should be allowed for the 
tour. The size of the group to 


is of paramount importance. 

It is a wise plan for the teacher to be taken 
over every step of the tour so the routes will be 
familiar. The guide can outline his lecture at 
this time. Both the teacher and guide will be 
sure of plans. If materials of any aor are needed. 
she makes lists of these, Friendly relationships 
have been established by the end of this visit. 

Now the teacher and pupils may proceed with 


group planning. Since the need for the tour has 
been establishe: 


be accommodated 


s d by the pupils in their work. it 
is well to make the tour without delay. 
A discussion is held in which the pupils de: 
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cide what they hope to see. In many instances, 
the teacher chimes in with some suggestions of 
what she knows they will see or hear. The group 
sels up safety and courtesy rules to follow while 


on the trip. 

A bulletin to the parents is now formulated 
in which an outline of the objectives or purposes 
in making the tour is given. Included is the date, 
time, and any other information deemed wise. A 
form for the parent to sign, if consent is given 
for the child to make the tour, is included. It is 
never wise to take a child whose parent has not 
given this written consent. Keep the signed slip 
on file in case a question arises later. 


In some cases where school busses cannot be 


used and the distance too great for walking, 
arrangement can be made with apt ene 
lo use private cars for transporting children is 
and from designated places. It has been foun 

that if additional assistance is needed to conduct 
tours, patrons are always happy to cooperate, 
The homeroom mothers or sponsors are ra to 
help and can assume the responsibility of getting 
t for the teacher. 

If busses or cars are used, make lists of chil- 
Leave one such list with the 
her who is driving 


this part worked ou 


dren in each car. 

principal, give one to the mot 

the car, and the teacher keeps one. sass ieee 
A complete plan of the tour, including 05J 


i sntioned in preced- 
tives, time, place, and lists per pom 
i act on 
ing paragraph, should be placed 
pal's desk in advance of the tour. m 

A teacher must supervise the yi ew the 
i school 1s 
fully, remembering that the sı h fio novalis 
public where everyone 15 watching. oes 
; ident, sinc! 
misbehavior, undue noise, or ape t € 
teaching device is too valuable to 
ae Í these events. 
come to it through any of thes 4 the pupils 
When the tour is completed s don 
discuss 
f o the classroom, a Cif : 
have returned t at^ A a of things 
evaluation is held by the pupts- ipe d 
seen and heard is made. A compa re Be 
with the list of objectives formulated be 
tour was made. aimee 
Select a committee to formulate sd vede 
iat siness 
thanks and appreciation to the Bie m 
visited. A second bulletin should be $ A 
Wn i s to the learning 
home informing the parents as 
values of the tour. uate 
Any group of children may be te 


i jec experience 
integrations with other subjects. An i spa 
s be written. either on an expe 


o suggest 


story may 
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chart which may be purchased complete with 
stand for a nominal sum considering its value, or 
in a large scrapbook in which all experiences are 
recorded. 


The tour may be recorded by one group in 
murals or individual freehand drawings. Anoth- 
er group may want to make a miniature replica 
of the place toured. A frieze can be made by 
some pupils and. combined with experience 
story, may be worked into an interesting picture 
show. 

Many, many other integrations may be made, 
especially if the tour is taken in connection with 
a unit of work. The teacher should make a fairly 
detailed evaluation of each tour and file for 
future use. A good criteria for judging the value 
of the tour is: 

(1) Did it provide a means of enriching the 

experiences of the pupil? 

(2) Did it provide experiences out of which 
school activities become more meaning- 
ful? 

(3) Did it provide an opportunity for chil- 
dren to explore the world about them and 
lo broaden their interest under expert 
teacher guidance? 

(4) Did it give a source of information for 
children, information directly obtained? 

(5) Did the tour provide a real opportunity 
for choosing. purposing, planning, exe- 
cuting. and evaluating on the part of 
the pupils? 

As a summary it must be kept in mind that 
lo organize and conduct an educational tour 
there must be a pupil “need” or "want" plus 
speedy organization; (not over two or three days 
after want is felt) teacher-pupil planning: teach- 
er-principal planning; orientation of teacher to 
place to be toured; right behavior of group while 
in public; follow-up and integration of informa- 
tion learned with other subjects. 

Many times, interests aroused on one tour 
will extend far into other fields. There is a ray 
of hope for progress in this direction, which is 
portrayed by the more progressive schools whose 
curricula embrace life. The task which still 
remains is a challenge to those courageous souls 
who are looking to the dawn of a better to- 


morrow.! 


1 David A. Weaver, “Excursions in a Metropolitan Center," 
Thirteenth Yearbook of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the National Education Association 
(Washington, D.C., 1934.), page 294 
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Learning to play chess, forming friendships, and building character represent 
some of the values of an unusual high school club. 


Promoting a Chess Club 


HE TUCSON SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
CHESS CLUB has been in existence for 
many years. Six years ago, when the sponsor 

retired, the author of this article was appointed 
sponsor of the club. 


Meetings are held in a classroom on each 
Thursday afternoon from 3:50 to 6:00. This 
room is equipped with nine student tables and 
thirty-six chairs. One of two steel cabinets in the 
room is used to store chess equipment when not 
in use. The sponsor has about fifty books on 
chess in his personal library. They are also 
stored in this cabinet during the school term. 
Club members may sign out these books for use 
in the room or to use at home. A time limit of 
one week is placed on each book. A file of the 
magazine, “Chess Review,” is also kept there. 

Chess is a game played by two individuals 
with chess men on a chess board. The strongest 
player of each team is said to play on the first 
board, the next strongest on the second board, 
etc. In a round-robin tournament each player 
plays a game with every other member of the 
club. In this article a game is spoken of as an 
encounter between two players and a match as 
a series of games between individuals represent- 
ing different schools. 

Membership in the club is open to both boys 
and girls. The student announcements made 
early in the school year invite all students who 
play chess or who wish to learn to play chess to 
attend the first meeting. 

The club sponsor and club president greet all 
those who appear. Conflicts with other clubs as 
to the time of meeting usually eliminate about 
one-half of those who come. About one-third of 


those who wish to learn the game decide not to 


continue, Membership in the club is entirely 
voluntary and all students are urged not to join 
unless they expect to remain in the club through- 
out the year. 

The president of the club for the first semes- 
ter of each year is the winner of the tournament 
of the previous semester, if he is still in school. 
If that tournament was won by a senior, the 
club elects a president at its last meeting of the 


i ic resi and a secretary 
previous year. A vice-president and a creta y 
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GEORGE THOMAS STEWART 
Senior High School 
Tucson, Arizona 


are elected at that time. At the first meeting of 
the second semester, officers for that semester are 
elected. The president serves until the winner of 
the annual second semester round robin tourna- 
ment is determined, at which time the winner is 
installed as president for the remainder of the 
semester, and if he is not a senior, for the first 
semester of the next year. 

The main purposes of the club are to play 
chess, to form friendships, and to build character. 
The students come to the club because they wish 
to play chess, so we try to do just that. For the 
first month free play is permitted. For new mem- 
bers who have played chess, every effort is made 
to try to match them with those of about the 
same ability. Students who wish to learn the 
game are given instruction by the sponsor or by 
students who have had experience. While stu- 
dents may sign out books or magazines from the 
chess library for home use, every effort is made 
to discourage a student from reading books that 
are too difficult for him, A 
simpler books is suggested, 


A record is kept of all games played through- 
out the year. At the beginning of the second 
month, play begins to determine board positions. 
Experience of the club shows that a round-robin 
tournament in which each member plays every 
other member once, provides greater interest 
among members and faster improvement in in- 
dividual play than does a ladder lype arrange- 
ment. The better players meet in practice games 
whenever possible. They are willing to teach be- 
ginning members. Before play starts, the mem- 
bers, in informal groups, 


choice of certain 


) discuss openings, mid- 
dle game, endings, traps, offensive and defensive 
play, etc. 


Three years ago our chess club played the 
chess club of the Amphitheater High School of 
Tucson for the first time, This friendly rivalry 
continues. Two years ago eleven members of the 
Tucson High School Club traveled to Safford. 


Arizona, a distance of more than one hundred 
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miles, to. play the Safford High School Chess 
Club. This was the first time in the history of 
the club that they had traveled to another city 
lo play chess. This year the Safford High School 
Chess Club came to Tucson for matches with 
Tucson and Amphitheater High School Clubs. 
This year the Morenci High School Chess Club 
played Safford High School Chess Club for the 
first time. Tentative plans have been made for 
Morenci, Amphitheater, and Tucson Senior High 
Schools to go to Safford where the four high 
schools will play a series of matches on the same 
day. . 
Newspaper publicity in Tucson daily papers 
included write-ups of the first Amphitheater High 
School match. with a picture ofa match in prog- 
ress in the Arizona Daily Star. The Star also 
used a picture of a match in progress to accom- 
pany its story of the Safford High School 
match played here with our club. The story 
featured this as the first match played with a 
club from out of the city. 
The Cactus Chronicle. 
newspaper, gave the club sev 


from time to time during the yea i 
installation of officers, 


the new and the old members, publicity as to 
coming matches, scores of matches played, y 
ings in the club tournament. description o clab 
trophies were items carried during the past year. 
All tournament games within the Sm. me 
all games played in matches with other sc ow 
are charted. Each move of every game is studied 
for strong and weak moves. Losing game ee 
played again in an attempt to discover li E 
the loss was due to one or two poor moves or 
the use of the wrong type of attack or defense E 
to some other obvious reason. Strong and wea 
points of opponents are discussed. —" 
The willingness of older members of the d 
to instruet those with less experience is paying 
off. The boy finishing tenth in the school tourna- 
ment was one of two who defeated the champion 


in tournament play. 


our school's weekly 
eral inches of space 
year. The organi- 


n ^ names of 
zation meeting. 


t games within the 
as the sophomore 
mes. This 
r all of the 


The interest in tournamen 
club grows throughout the year 
and junior members develop their ga 
year, one sophomore student played fo 


i i Sensi the 
first semester without winning à game. In à 
club tournament held the second semester nt 


finished with exactly the same number of games 


won and lost. By the end of the year only six 
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of the top ten boards were played by juniors and 
seniors. Interest in play was so great at the end 
of the year that many of the members arranged 
for summer play in the homes within certain 
areas of the city. Junior high school friends and 
relatives of some members have become inter- 
ested in the game of chess. Two junior high 
schools of the city now have Chess Clubs. 


The Chess Club has both boys and girls 
among its members. During the first semester of 
the past year there were two girls among the top 
ten boards. One of these graduated at mid-year, 
the other played the fourth board in our inter- 
school matches. There is no tendency on the 
part of the boys to permit a girl to win. Girls 
do not desire to have boys give them games. 
They wish to feel that when they win it is on their 
own merit. The secretary of the club is usually, 
but not always, a girl. 

Our school has no provision for home rooms 
or clubs to present assembly programs, but this 
past year, as an activity, the club had the fortune 
telling booth at the School Carnival. Each mem- 
ber had a place on some committee and each 
committee chairman had a list of the assignments 
of each member of his committee with the time 
schedule listed. The club built and decorated the 
booth, handled their publicity, told fortunes, sold 
tickets, and did the clean-up work. In building 
and decorating the booth, the committee respon- 
sible made tentative plans, checked with the 
building superintendent as to school require- 
ments on temporary booths. With this informa- 
tion and their budget for decoration before them, 
they made final plans, assigned duties to commit- 
tee members. and did their work. Other com- 
mittees planned as carefully, The project ran 
smoothly and was a financial success. 

Each year at an early meeting. while older 
members of the club are playing matches, new 
members are seated about three tables arranged 
in the form of a letter U and enter into an in- 
formal discussion with the president as leader. 
After putting the new members at ease with an 
amusing incident. the president briefly explains 
the aims of the club and certain common cour- 
tesies one should show his opponent and other 
players. An example of this is that it is better to 
lose a match than to stall. Here the president 
shows the difference between studying available 
moves and their possible effect upon the strategy 
of his game and mere sitting without making a 
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move where the only possible move is a forced 
one. 
At the last club meeting of the year, before 
the election of officers, an evaluation of the 
year's work is made. The three purposes of the 
club are written on the board, to play chess, to 
form friendships, to build character. Some one 
brought out that to play chess provided one with 
a leisure time outlet. Another suggested that it 
provides leisure time activity not only for the 
present but also for the future. Some member 
mentioned that playing chess gives one an emo- 
tional outlet. A senior said, “And how, I still 
get butterflies in my stomach when we play some 
other club. Do I remember the first time I 
played Joe Jappa, who had won the club tourna- 
ment as a junior the year before: I was a sopho- 
more then." One discussed how much more fun 
it is to play chess if one is a student of the game. 


The discussion then shifted to friendships 
formed in the club. Steady dating between boys 
and girls is the exception, relations between all 
club members are, however, cordial. Friendships 
with individuals from the other clubs are highly 
valued. Several spoke of friendships formed 
with spectators, both students and non-students. 
One spectator. a retired manufacturer. attends all 
matches with other clubs. After one of these 
matches. he presented the club with a file of 
“Chess Review." a magazine. As members learn 
to play the game well, they find themselves wel- 
come at the Y.M.C.A. Chess Club. 

Character development is a tradition within 

the club. Older members of the club made it a 
point at a convenient time, when there will be no 
embarrassment, to point out little mistakes in 
courtesy to younger members. A player who 
loses control of his temper at any time never 
makes the mistake again as he feels the disap- 
proval of the club. No member reminds him 
of that mistake—every one is simply coldly for- 
mal with him until he either informally tells some 
one he is sorry for his actions or asks some one 
what the trouble is and learns the reason for the 
group's disapproval. Many members speak of the 
self-control and self-confidence they gain in the 
Chess Club and its value to them in other situa- 
tions. Some members openly say they "grew up’ 
in the club. 


Mv own reaction to the value of the Chess 


Club is that it gives the student a game io usea 


a leisure time activity. even after active retire- 
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ment from business. In the development of self- 
control and self-confidence in social relationships 
with others, the club is extremely valuable to its 
membership. Members develop an extreme sense 
of loyalty to the club and with each there is the 
feeling of belonging. Acceptance of responsi- 
bility for personal behavior on trips is taken for 
granted by club members, and group pressure 
would, I am sure, keep any individual in line, 
should that be necessary. 


What You Need 


LIBRARY KIT 
For Use As a Project 

A Library Kit is available designed to help 
librarians and classroom teachers instruct in 
orderly library operation. The kit contains 
enough materials for a 100 book project. The 
materials include stamp, library dater, white 
book marking ink, book cards, book pockets, 
"date due" slips, reference labels, brushes, and 
paste. These materials are packed in a sturdy 
wooden box 8" x 13" x 5" high which serves as an 
index box as well as a supply kit. 

Easy to follow instructions accompany the kit. 
It is suggested for use in any classroom from 
elementary grades through high school. 

Creative Playthings, Inc., 5 University Pl., 
New York 3, N.Y.—The School Executive 


SOMETHING NEW — SOMETHING NEW! 

Inflatable 16-inch globe made of vinylite 
plastic is a new device for teaching geography, 
is so durable the sphere can be used as a beach 
ball, flexible enough for the deflated globe to 
fit in a drawer or packet. The map is repro- 
duced on the globe in five bright and attractive 
colors, with names of countries, principal cities, 
Oceans, seas, large rivers, and lakes printed in 
large, easy-to-read type. Available at depart- 
ment, toy, stationery stores. Price $1.49. (The 
Blaine Company, Inc., 130 West 42nd St., New 
York 18, N.Y).—Washington Education 


SLIDEFILM GUIDE READY 

The fourth annual edition of “Educators 
Guide to Free Slidefilms" is now available. The 
new guide lists 571 slidefilm titles. The book also 
includes information on types of slidefilms, num- 
ber of frames and running times, dates of release, 
terms and conditions of loans, and name and 
addresses of agencies offering the films. 

The guide is available through the Educators 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. Price. $4.00.— 
School and Community 
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ASSEMBLY 
PROGRAMS 


“Maybasket!” sings a chorus of cheery voices 
on an early May Day morn. As the children peep 
around the shrubbery, their merry faces illus- 
trate lines by Sara Teasdale: 

“Children’s faces looking up 
Holding wonder like a cup." 

Themes for May Day are more difficult than 

other months, as schools follow traditional types 

programs. 
» pee pom conduct an assembly for sum- 
Students, who have attended 


plans. Movies, camp pictures, 
for effectiveness. Some- 
d. Summaries of travel 
y members. “Vacation 


mer camp rallies. 
camps, tell of their 
and literature are used 
times stunts are enjoye 
tours are given by facult 
Daze" makes an appropriate theme. : 
According to records, Emerson Was tet a 
May 25, 1803. His life can furnish a arts 
class day programs by using his poetry and P 
of essays for continuity and themes. a 
The first regular session of the Con aia 
Convention met in May to frame the ^» iai 
tion. A patriotic and citizenship assem 
be appropriate. . 
The coronation of Queen Eliz: 
emphasis on English customs. A » 
gram showing England's influence on 
art, music, and literature is timely. 


LY 

SYMPHONY, SONG, AND SWING ASSEMB 
Band or Music Department - 
ir sprin; 

The Enid High School presents their SP’ 
festival of music every year. 

The program is divided into tl 
tions, Part one consists'of marches and 
number “Jim Dandies,” a Latin Amer! 
ture. = 
Part two is presented by the Enid's ege 
shop Quartette blending old time songs in 
mony. 

The third section is a variety of d 
“Jn the Still of the Night,” “Park Aven 

5" “Stai he Stars.” 
tasy," and Stairway to t à . 4 
Songs are illustrated with action, =— 
costuming worked out by student committees. 


abeth will bring 
n assembly pro- 
merica's 


hree classifica- 
a novelty 
can Over- 


ance music 
ue Fan- 


CLASS DAY ASSEMBLY 

Assembly Committee 
s 12:6-13 
annual event. 
mbers, 


Suggested Scripture—Roman: 


à m is an 
Thi Class Day Progra is 
A ions theme, with a few humorous nu 
se 
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for May 


UNA LEE VOIGT 
Enid High School 
Enid, Oklahoma 


is better than the disgusting hillbilly burlesques 
emphasizing coarseness and rudeness. A serious 
theme is worthwhile; the aim of the assembly is 
not to make fun but to recall events of the grad- 
uating class and to inspire the audience. 

After a theme has been approved, the script 
writers submit ideas. A television show, a mock 
trial, or radio combination, with famous news 
commentators reading the classwill and prophecy 
are enjoyable activities. 

A dedicatory ceremony is suggested. Class 
presidents pay tribute to the seniors. The senior 
president responds and the faculty member to 
whom the yearbook is dedicated gives a response. 

At this time citizenship awards are made. 
Dramatizations of ways these awards were won, 
makes good material for creative drama. 

Another type of class day program can be 
written around “Dreams of the Future” similar 
to the floats of the Rose parade. This theme can 
present the prophecy after the will and the his- 
tory have been presented. 


MOTHERS’ DAY ASSEMBLY 
Student Council 
Suggested Scripture—Proverbs 5:1-3. 

Mother's Day assembly should be emphasized 
by special invitations. The assembly honors 
mothers of students. Tributes to mothers are 
given by good speakers. 

A skit showing the history of Mother’s Day 
is a twenty minute drama, easy to write and 
present. Bible Mothers, Hannah, Mary, and the 
mother of Moses, are appropriate. 

Songs about mother are always enjoyed. 
Awards are given to mothers for children who 
came the greatest distance, the largest family, and 
the most to graduate. 

Mother’s Day is a custom less than fifty years 
old but the Greeks held celebrations honoring 
mothers. The English had a day entitled Mother- 
ing Sunday. 

Ann Jarvis was the first woman to observe 
the special day and in 1914 President Woodrow 
Wilson named the second Sunday in May as 
Mother’s Day. The life ambition of Ann Jarvis 
was written as a play and presented in assembly 
by the student council at Emerson Junior High 
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School. Miss Bernice Stephenson sponsors the 
group, who honor Mothers annually. 

Famous men have written tributes. Quota- 
tions about Mothers can be used in various pres- 
entations. 

Short dramatizations of how to solve problems 
are suggested. My Little Boy by Charles Ewald 
can be presented as a dialogue. 


EXCHANGE ASSEMBLY 
Student Committees 

Exchange assemblies foster and develop good 
school relations. 

An exchange assembly between Enid High 
School and Ponca City High School is a worthy 
activity. Winners in speech and music contests 
were contacted. The program was presented by 
Dick McKnight as emcee. 

Humorous readings showing the value of ges- 
tures was one number. (One girl stands behind 
the girl speaking. Her hands move). 

To add variety, one talented boy, David Selby, 
sang Oklahoma’s favorite cowboy songs. He 
played his own accompaniment on the mandolin. 

Elaine Neill, a state winner in the Voice of 
Democracy Radio contest gave her radio address. 
A trumpet solo was played by Truman Nether- 
ton, winner in band events. The mixed quartette 
sang semi-classical selections. 

The speech and drama department presented 
a fifteen minute original adaptation of David 
Swan written by Hawthorne. An epilogue and 
prologue were given by La Vena Park. The pu- 
pils wrote and produced their own play. D. Bruce 
Selby, principal, accompanied the group of 
twenty students. 

Ponea City High will present their assembly 
this month. The schools are about fifty miles 
apart. 

Exchange assemblies are enjoyed and adapt- 
able. 

Junior high schools, in Enid, exchange assem- 
blies in play skits each year. The custom brings 
larger audiences to the semester play. 


ASSEMBLIES PLANNED BY STUDENTS 

One of the least known, however one of the 
most important groups connected with the school, 
is the assembly committee. If it were not for 
this group, home room would get awfully dull 


CAPS ond GOWNS 


For Graduation. Special money- 
saving plan. write for full 
details and returnable sample. 
No expense or obligation. Also 
Choir and Choral Apparel. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1025 S. 4th St. Greenville, M. 
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during the week, for the majority of the students 
at Hutchinson High School look forward to Fri- 
day for the weekly assembly. The committee, 
headed by Miss Ethelyn Flagg, consists of five 
faculty members and three students. Tne student 
members are appointed by the student council. 

This group meets the first week of each se- 
mester to choose the assemblies for the semester. 
The only other time this committee meets is in 
the event one of the assemblies can't be pre- 
sented. A special meeting is then held to deter- 
mine a replacement. 

The assemblies are usually arranged so that 
the program for the semester will be presented 
in various forms. The committee tries to balance 
the semester with four music assemblies, four 


Speaker assemblies, and four student participa- 
tion assemblies. 


Assemblies are chosen for the interest and en- 
joyment of the students, and they aren't picked 
unless they are good. It is through the school 
assemblies that students learn more about things 
they otherwise might not have known. They 
also give everyone a chance to see what other 


students can do.—Buzz, Hutchinson, Kansas— 
School Life 


COMPLETE PROGRAMS 
For 
CLASS DAY OR GRADUATION 


Student-Speaker Type 
Or 
Play-Pageant Type 
No royalty required, 
or 
Make up your own Program 
from our complete line 


of 


valedictories, salutatories, wills, 
histories, Prophecies, and 


presentation speeches. 


TALKS FOR EVERY OCCASION 


For School Executives 


Write jor our advertising. 


Forensic Service 


Box 55  Maryville, Missouri 
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News^N otes and Comments 


Those Extra Jobs 


A mimeographed form on which are listed all 
the extracurricular affairs of the school and their 
dates should be distributed to each staff mem- 
ber early in the school year. This serves asa 
handy reference, but more important, it can be 
used as a list from which to choose which events 
the teacher wishes to assist in, so that a faculty 
committee can assign extracurricular duties more 
fairly —Paul Klinge, Thomas Carr Howe High 
School, Indianapolis, Ind.—The Clearing House 

Aa 
s Are Often Preferred . 

The Audio-Visual Materials Consultation. Bu- 
real, University of Detroit, Detroit 1, — 
has just made available two new filmstrips whic! 
can be used to good advantage by any group 
curricular or extracurricular, v^ vam 
These filmstrips (and discussion guides Na UN 
Field Trips Effective," and baeo di c 
munity to the Classroom" are inexpe p ea 


each. 


Filmstrip: 


— 
"Reading Is Fun" " , 
A traveling exhibit of over 1,000 iaa 
books is making the rounds of New pe ildren's 
schools, to encourage and stimulate chi d he 
interest in reading. The exhibit is part nee 
New York Times 1952-53 "Reading Is Fun "00" 
Fair, which also includes informal talks deren 
thors and book illustrators in school A cot iis 
“Reading Is Fun,” the biggest uw ee 
kind, began its tour of schools last Octo! m. ie 
scheduled for appearances through May, ips, sees 
average of 15,000 students, in class groups; ae 
the book exhibit and the assembly Pros 
each month. 


WCOTP To Meet in Oxford. pr 
The World Confederation of the Teaching re 
fession will hold its first assembly of delegates in 
Oxford, England, July 31-August 4. WCOTP p 
an outgrowth of a merger of two prere e 
organizations of teachers in Europe Wi dus 
World Organization of the Teaching Profession. 
The Indiana Teacher 


Mailing Educational Films ili be re- 

Mailing costs on educational films em ápons 

duced by approximately two-thirds if B sire a 

sored by Representative Katherine St. an qs 

New York is adopted by Congress this ent pst 
bill calls for the amendment of the pres! 
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al rate law applying to books so that it will in- 
clude 16mm films when they are mailed to all 
users except commercial theaters. The proposed 
legislation followed recommendations made by 
representatives of national educational organiza- 
tions, including the Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction of the National Education Association. 
—WwW. V. School Journal 


Time Marches On 
Women in 23 countries have been granted full 
or limited political rights since the United Na- 
tions Charter was signed in 1945, according to the 
latest UN annual report.—The Texas Outlook 


Discussion Aids Offered by NAM 

The National Association of Manufacturers 
has published its 1952-53 Catalog of Discussion 
Aids, offering without charge 79 booklets, posters, 
motion pictures, and other materials. Subjects 
covered in these discussion materials include vo- 
cational guidance, inspirational themes, current 
economic problems like competition and the size 
of profits, communism, and American history and 
philosophy. The catalog is available from the 
Special Services Department, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, 14 West 49th Street, New 
York 20.—Ohio Schools. 


Driver Education Recommended 

Recently more than 400 Chicago high school 
students met in a Teen Age Traffic Safety Con- 
ference, the first of its kind in America. It was 
sponsored jointly by the Citizens Traffic Safety 
Board and the Chicago Motor Club. The Con- 
ference ended with a very commendable set of 
conclusions, one of which was that driver educa- 
tion should be required in all high schools. 
Sensible! 


Activity Period Provided 

Special activity periods are being used for 
club meetings this year. Each Wednesday, regu- 
lar classes will be cut short to 40 minutes each, 
thus providing two extra 40-minute activity peri- 
ods. This program began with the GAA, Science 
Club, FFA, and Drama Club meetings. Thespian, 
Latin, Spanish, and Industrial Arts clubs meet in 
the morning, and the yearbook staff meets in the 
afternoon. Wednesday is the day chosen to have 
the activity periods. On this day each week there 
will be two 40-minute periods, one before the 
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first class, and one immediately following the 
fourth period for the purpose of holding club 
meetings. A ten-minute home-room period before 
the first class every day will be used to make 
announcements.—News 'n' Everything, Robinson 
Twp. High School.—Student Life 


It Takes Just 26 Letters 


According to an Associated Press story, some 
older members of the community at Coulee Dam, 
Wash., criticized the public schools for not teach- 
ing fundamentals. 

Coulee Dam High School sophomores heard of 
it and challenged the adults to a spelling match. 
The sophomores won, 10 to 6. 

Appropriately enough, the grownups stumbled 
on the word “embarrass.” They also muffed “ef- 
ficiency."—The Indiana Teacher 


The "R's" Have It 


Three Additional R's, Responsibilities, Rights, 
and Relationships are introduced in a new illus- 
trated pamphlet, “The 6 R’s,” published by the 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

This publication should be particularly valu- 
able in building positive relationships with par- 
ents. It shows that educators are not neglecting 
Reading, 'Riting, and ’Rithmetic, but that, in ad- 
dition to teaching these skills, they are concerned 
with teaching children to get along with people, 
the duties of citizenship, and how to make a liv- 
ing. 

The price is ten cents per copy, with a 25 per 
cent discount for quantities in excess of 100.— 
The Maryland Teacher 


Career Pamphlets 
Two new pamphlets of the American Library 
Association are now available to teachers and 
librarians. Write Miss Siddie Joe Johnson, Chil- 
dren’s Librarian, Dallas Public Library, Dallas — 
The Texas Outlook 


[IM 
V 


f ACADEMIC 


| 


B Styles —6 abies to 
choose from. Send for i 
FREE illustrated catalog. 


D | 
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221-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA- 
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PRINTING PLATES 
Louw Prices - High Zuakity 
All Work GUARANTEED Completely 
By Big Firm Established in 1920 
WE WORK NIGHT AND DAY 


TO GIVE YOU FAST SERVICE 
Ask for References Near You 


CUTS FOR STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 
On FAST SERVICE AT LOW RAT 


Condensed Price List Write for Complete One 
SINGLE COLUMN CUTS. 
ZINC HALFTONES| zinc ETCHINGS |CPrones 
60-75-85-100 SCREEN |(SHADED CUTS 10%EXTRA) | i20 OR 133 


SCREEN 
UNMOUNTED) MOUNTED | UNMOUNTED| MOUNTED 


4 
FOR ITOS | FOR ITO 5 | FOR ITOS |For 1705 | FOR Tones 
SQUARE INCHES | SQUARE INCHES | SQUARE INCKES | SQUARE INCHES | SQV! 


OTHER SIZES AT PROPORTIONATE RATES reoot ow 
TEN-SQUARE-INCH CUTS 

| $2.05 [54.75] 
TWENTY- SQUARE-INCM CUTS 

[$2.95 | s3.15 | $3.25 | $3.60 | $6.55 
FIFTV-SQUARE -INCH CUTS 

[$5.85 | $5.90 | [ 655 [1045 

ONE HUNDREDO-SQUARE INCH CUTS 
| £9.00 | s9.55 | $0.10 [$10.70 | $16.00 | 
CUTS ann MATS or 


FOOTBALL PLAYERS 


32/26/20 16/13 11 08] 
8EGO.36/29/22/18 16/12 10107, 
4! 46146128123119 L6, LL LIO 
Els 60/.47/,38/31/ 25119116] 
1671.31103.84/70|56|42 34, 
ELH2351851461 18/9880) 


HARDER STANDARD ENCRAVING CO. 


JACK HARPER. 
OWNER-MANAGER D A 


LLAS. TEXAS ioio 
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„Jow We Do Ít 


HIGH SCHOOL SPONSORS FOREIGN 


STUDENT PROJECT 
Sponsoring a year of e r 
student was not a project easily and quickly 
decided upon by the Student Council members of 
Ottumwa High School. The idea was suggested 
by Bill De Bruyn, our Student Council president, 
who learned about the Foreign Student Exchange 
Program while attending the National Student 
Council Convention in 1951. At first it was an 
idea which seemed to have little chance of be- 
coming a reality, but through encouragement 
Biven by students, faculty, and interested Kur 
munity leaders, the council soon learne e 
whole town was eager and willing to have such 
a student in Ottumwa, and the council decided to 


begin plans for the project. 

odio in the early fall of a E 
Student Council sponsor, Mr. aion Rene oo 
corresponded with other schools who eae 
enrolled one or more foreign rap ipio: fad 
this correspondence and available Am d vut 
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find a family in our community who would fur- 
nish a home for the student at no cost to the 
Student Council We were very fortunate to 
find a family who would bear the extra expense 
of a foreign student. Moreover, the Board of 
Education agreed to waive the tuition for our 
foreign student and permit him to eat his lunch 
in the cafeteria without cost. Yet the council 
could see that certain expenses of the student 
would not be covered and they would automat- 
ically be taken over by the family. 

Later in the year a German exchange student, 
who was then living in Cedar Rapids, attended 
a meeting of our Student Council in which ninth 
grade members from each Junior High School in 
town were present. In this manner, the students 
who would be attending high school the follow- 
ing year felt they shared a part in the plans 
which were being discussed. The Student Coun- 
cil had now definitely decided to sponsor a stu- 
dent from Germany. 

As we became more familiar with the money 
matters of our new project, the council members 
felt a definite need for a fund which could be 
used for the student's expenses not otherwise 
covered. The method selected to provide this 
money went under the name of "Operation Car- 
Wash." On a designated day, teams of students 
met in back yards, filing stations, and empty 
lots to wash cars for a dollar a car. In this way, 
our school made $205.00 and we felt very elated 
with the success of our efforts. To help the stu- 
dent in some of his personal expenses, the Amer- 
ican Field Service allots thirteen dollars a month, 
and whenever he needs more money the council 
will be able to draw from the funds raised by 
"Operation Car-Wash." If necessary, this same 
project can be repeated in the spring of the year. 

The last big problem we had to solve was the 
selection of the family. The responsibility lay 
with the Student Council, though of course the 
final decision rested with the American Field 
Service. According to the standards of A.F.S., 
we had to find a family with whom a foreign 
pupil would feel at home, a family who would be 
warm-hearted and understanding with parents 
who would exert the same authority over this 
student as over their own children. The home 
would have to be one in which the person would 
feel as if he were a member, sharing equally in 
the pleasures and duties of the family. The 
family we chose to house our student was the 
Steven Overturf family, who we felt maintained 
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a typical American home. Besides the parents, 
there are two children— Steve, sixteen years old, 
and Patsy, seventeen, who both attend high 
school. 

All these plans, which began in October of 
1951, were not completed until the end of the 
school term in June. The close of school found 
the students anxiously awaiting the arrival of 
their foreign guest. The Overturfs were indeed 
eager to welcome the student and to see if he 
would like them and in turn how they would 
like him. Finally, on August 4, 1952, the Over- 
turf family was notified the student would arrive 
on the eighth of that same month. The pupil 
was not a complete stranger to the family as they 
had already read his credentials and had seen 
his picture which had been sent by the Field 
Service. In fact, the boy had been worked for 
and planned for so long before he ever reached 
the United States that he seemed like a stranger 
to no one. 

Heinz Schramm, the boy who is now studying 
in Ottumwa, did not know his destination until 
the day of his departure. His mother was very 
glad for him to have the opportunity to study here 
in America, even though it meant that he must 
be away from home for over a year. Heinz sailed 
from Le Havre on the S. S. United States along 
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with 121 other German students. The group was 
met in New York by members of the Field Serv- 
ice and remained as their guests for several days 
before going to their new homes. From New 
York, Heinz came by bus to the station in Ot- 
tumwa, where he was met by the Overturf fam- 
ily and Mr. Dodds, the Student Council adviser. 
Even from the very first night, Heinz and the 
Overturfs felt a mutual attraction for one anoth- 
er. Time has strengthened this friendly feeling 
until now he seems like a real member of the 
family. The reception that Heinz has received 
in the school, church, and community has been 
very good, indeed. Heinz, himself, has never 
ceased to be amazed at the number of boys and 
girls who are friendly to him. 

In closing, we want to urge other schools to 
help the American Field Service in the drive to 
further the understanding among ihe nations of 
the world by sponsoring a student in their own 
school. We know from experience that there is 
much satisfaction in planning for a foreign stu- 
dent and in welcoming him to an American high 
school,—Patsy Overturf, Student Council Secre- 
tary, Senior High School, Ottumwa, Iowa 


TIPS ON FILM CARE FOR THE 
PROJECTIONIST AND OPERATORS CLUB 

Care of film is an important duty of every 
teacher who uses motion pictures, filmstrips, and 
filmslides in the classroom. Some Boards of Edu- 
cation naively consider the purchase of films as 
capital outlay and expect them to last almost 
indefinitely. Arranging a regular system of in- 
specting, cleaning, and storing films, therefore, 
becomes a vital necessity. 

Care of films begins with its receipt at the 
school. It should be carefully inspected on re- 
winds. The renting agency or source should be 
notified immediately of any damage found. If 
the film becomes damaged while in the user's 
possession, it should be repaired if possible, but 
the lending agency should also be notified. 

Humidity and temperature changes affect 
film life. Although a relative humidity of 50% 
and a temperature of 70° F are recommended 25 
best for film care, these conditions are not always 
present in schools. Films should be kept awa 
from radiators and other heat sources. 

Most educational motion pictures are now Va~ 
porized before reaching the market. This treat- 
ment keeps the films pliable and reduces the pos 
oo of scratches. Gradually this process is 

CHE applied to filmstrips and 2" x 2" slides. 
Administrators should insist on having the pro- 
cess applied to all films they purchase and to 
those owned by the school. The cost is low. 

Much film damage resulting from projection 
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occurs at the beginning or end of each reel. This 
can be largely eliminated by keeping several feet 
of leader spliced to each end of the film. Dam- 
aged leader can be easily replaced, but replace- 
ment footage is difficult to get. 

The projectionist should be instructed to turn 
off the projection motor as soon as the end of the 
film has been reached, and not allow the film to 
slap-slap on the retake reel. The same rule ap- 
plies when rewinding movies. A splicer should 
be part of the projection equipment. The film 
can be repaired immediately should it become 
broken during projection. Never use scotch or 
adhesive tape for an emergency splice. It may 
be all right to lose a frame or two, but loss of 
the sound track destroys the audio continuity of 


the sound film. : . 

When oiling the projector, avoid getting any 
of the lubricant on the film track. Oil collects 
dust and dirt which will damage the film and 
scratch the emulsion. Film should be cleaned 
with a solution of carbon tetrachloride or car- 
bona. A film cleaning device may be purchased 
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flowers were placed at each side of the stage to 
fill in what otherwise would have been a rather 
blank spot; as no chairs were placed behind the 
flowers. 

2. Preceded by junior class escorts, the sen- 
iors marched up the auditorium aisle and onto 
the stage to the traditional "Pomp and Circum- 
stance.” The music was provided by the high 
school band and was very well done. 

3. Musical selections were appropriate to the 
occasion and were well rendered by a selected 
girls’ chorus which had had numerous special 
practices for the occasion. 

4. The programs were printed by the local 
newspaper office. They were without mistakes 
and very neat. 

5. The seniors did not carry programs to the 
stage. They were given their copies following 
the graduation exercises. 

6. White caps and gowns were rented. 

7. When the students received their diplomas, 
they walked according to rows so that there was 
no confusion involved. 

8. The guest speaker for the evening was se- 
lected by the principal and the senior class 
sponsor on the recommendation of several other 
faculty members who had heard him speak pre- 
viously. Usually these speakers are very good. 
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9. The principal introduced the guest speaker. 

10. The class was presented to the board by 
the principal. 

11. The diplomas were in leatherette folders 
which made them easy to pass out. They were 
arranged to coincide with the seating arrange- 
ment. Each student's name was engraved on the 
cover to further facilitate matters. 

The outstanding failures of the program as I 
see them were: 

1. The student speakers were chosen on schol- 
arship alone and consequently were extremely 
poor speakers despite almost a solid month of 
practice. 

2. The plans were made entirely by the senior 
class sponsor without consulting anyone. 

3. The speeches were written by the senior 
class sponsor on subjects far beyond their grasp 
and as one member of the faculty said “They 
sound like Shakespeare might have written 
them." The topics chosen were on world-wide 
affairs and contained the senior class sponsor's 
own ideas. 

4. The student speakers were not allowed to 
use a microphone and consequently were very 
hard to hear. The audience complained bitterly 
when the cooling system was turned off for the 
entire time that the three students were deliver- 
ing their addresses. The auditorium became ex- 
ceedingly stuffy. 

5. Each year the local banker donates cor- 
sages for each girl and ties for each boy in the 
graduating class. These corsages are worn on 
the gowns. 

6. The president of the board of education 
always makes a short speech before handing out 
the diplomas. His English is deplorable which 
makes him look very foolish. 

7. The principal makes his annual speech 
which the faculty has heard at every faculty 
meeting, dinner, and assembly program. I think 
any one of us could have repeated it word for 
word. 

8. The senior class president serves as master 
of ceremonies and introduces the student speak- 
ers, the principal, and presents the class gift. 
This year this was not too poorly done as the 
boy had had a great deal of experience in speak- 
ing before people. He also had all the poise 
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needed for such a task.—Vera McCormick, Glen- 
dale Union School, Glendale, Arizona 


PUBLISHING AN ELEMENTARY 
CLASSROOM PAPER 

Do children like to write? Not all of them. 
But I was pleasantly surprised to find that most 
of my sixth graders reached eagerly for their 
pencils when we tied sentence construction to an 
active project—a class newspaper. 

What formerly had been a routine English 
activity which meets three times per week, has 
now acquired new life and meaning for my stu- 
dents. This is the period when the basic ma- 
terial for our class paper is being written. In 
fact, we have moved this project to the last 
period of the school day; their enthusiasm is such 
that it would otherwise be difficult for them to 
“settle down” to other assignments. 

At each meeting our newspaper work springs 
to life out of the children’s curiosity and imagina- 
tion when the serious business of deciding “what 
to write about" is begun. It is a case of "survival 
of the fittest" as they vie with each other in their 
attempts to be the “idea-man” behind our next 
issue's "feature story." 

That children are often better informed about 
current events in their community than we would 
expect is borne out as they suggest topics rang- 
ing from the expose of the prominent citizen who 
proved to be a drug addict, to the birth of quin- 
tuplet kittens in the neighborhood. However, 
most students exhibit surprising insight into 
what constitutes appropriate subject matter for 
our type of publication, and since we let the 
"majority rule," appropriate subjects invariably 
evolve. 


In most instances individual "reporters" for 
each type of story are recruited by class volun- 
teers. Some of my most timid pupils have seized 
upon this inconspicuous method to express them- 
selves through writing, about Subjects which are 
of interest to them. "Cooperation and self-gov- 
ernment" is stimulated by this type of activity. 
The honor of "being on the staff" 


3 E is conferred by 
a class "election." 


€ The pupil who is elected 
Editor receives all articles from the reporters, 
and he (or she) works with the rest of the staff 
to prepare the paper’s format. 


* ° KEEP TROPICAL FISH ° 
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Since our principal is highly pleased with the 
type of work the students are doing, he is only 
too happy to furnish the supplies. My contribu- 
tion is to cut the stencils. The paper is mimeo- 


graphed and distributed every six weeks. It 
tudent activities, class proj- 


and human interest stories, 


to list only a few of the topics covered. We al- 
ways have at least one “surprise feature, such 
as results of a class Who's Who contest or other 
surprise announcements. We have found that the 
personal column is the greatest friendship-maker 
of the paper, since children, even more than 
adults, are thrilled to see their names in print. 

Does all of this have actual educational 
value? Emphatically yes! Since there is es one 
school publication in our building, this is 5 E 
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Section 2. Tenure of Membership. 

After a girl has completed the requirements for mem- 
bership, she will remain a member of the pep club as long as 
she is a student in St. Charles High School or until a girl 
has accumulated six demerits. A girl with six demerits will 
be barred from becoming a member of the pep club again. 
Section 3. Prospective Members. 

. Prospective members may start qualifying for member- 
ship in the spring preceding the initiation the following 
September. Her first step will be securing a signed applica- 
tion for membership which may be obtained from the spon- 
sors. 

Article Ill. Requirements for Membership. 


Section 1. nit 

The first eight items will be permanent requirements for 
membership, but item 9 and 10 may be changed from year 
to year by the Membership Committee. Item 9 and 10 are 
to be added in fun and should be accepted as fun by the 
prospective member. The first five are required, the remain- 
ing three may be picked from the last five. Eight will be 
required altogether. 
"M" grade average. 
Know the school song, "Faithful and Truehearted.” 
Pass a test on the Pirate Pepper Constitution. 
Make application for membership ond application 
must be signed by two faculty members other than 
sponsors of the club. Blanks will be provided by 
the club. 
Attendance to school 
fairly regular. 
Sell three football tickets before the first home 
game. 
Five-hundred word theme on "My Idea of Good 
Sportsmanship." Must be written in ink or typed. 
Make up two yells. 


PONE 


the previous year must be 


Mm d os p 


10. 
Section 2. 
D. O. students or girls who work after school will be 
barred from membership. 
Section 3. 

There shall be a Membership Committee of five girls. 
This committee will rate the membership requirements and 
those with the best grades on the materials handed in to the 
committee will become members and the number of new 
members will depend upon the number needed to fill the 
quota. The first Membership Committee will consist of the 
present Constitution Committee; hereafter it will be ap- 
pointed by the president. 


Article IV. Organization. 
Section 1. 

Girls must be members of the club one year prior to 
election to an office. 
Section 2. 

The president shall appoint a nomination committee who 
shall prepare a slate for each of the following offices: 
vice-president, secretary, and treasurer. The vice-president 
must be a Junior and she will succeed to the office of presi- 
dent her senior year. The president for 1951-52 shall be 
elected in May of 1951; hereafter the above procedure shall 
be followed. 

Section 3. Duties of Officers. 

The president shall preside over the meetings and ap- 
point_committees. " 

The vice-president shall preside over the meeting in the 
absence of the president and shall succeed to the office of 
the president the following year. x 

The secretary shall keep minutes of the meetings, take 
roll call, keep accurate record of the demerits. . . 

The treasurer shall collect dues, and keep financial 
records. 

Section 4. Committees. : 

There shall be the following committees composed of 
five girls each: membership committee, nominating com- 
mittee, and an assembly committee. These shall be ap- 
pointed by the president and changed whenever the presi- 
dent deems best. 

There should be a song leader whenever the club is 
lucky enough to have someone who can act in thot capacity. 


Article V. Meetings. 


The club shall hold a meeting every second and fourth 
Tuesday of each school month at 3:30. 


“THE OLD SCHOOLMASTER” says: 
“Yes! 
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Article VI. Uniform. 


1. 

sniga Uniform of a Pirate Pepper shall consist of a navy 

skirt (not black), a white blouse, a navy sweater, a pep club 

emblem, and a white beanie cap. (No substitutes jfor any 
of the above, or a demerit—two demerits if boy's letter 
sweater is worn as a substitute.) 

2 3 

Basti blue and white letter shall be worn during the first 

year of membership; during the second year, a stripe and 

an emblem; during the third year, two stripes and an em- 
blem; and during the fourth year of membership, three 
stripes and an emblem shall be worn. 

Section 3. Awarding of Stripes. 

The club shall award stripes to the girls in the following 
manner: Girls with no demerits will receive a stripe and the 
award will be made near the end of their first year of serv- 
ice. Girls with demerits will be awarded the stripe in Sep- 
tember providing she is still a member in good standing. 

No award will be given to a senior at the end of her 
senior year. She has completed her lost year of service ond 
the stripe is awarded prior to the year of service it denotes. 

Article VII. Duties of Members—Demerit System. 
Section 1. 

1. Members shall attend all scheduled meetings. (One 

demerit for absence unless excused by the president 
for illness.) 

2. Attend and take part in Pep Assemblies. (One 
demerit penalty for absence.) 

3. Wear full club uniform on day of game and also 
to the game. (One demerit Penalty for each fail- 
ure. Two demerits for boy's letter sweater worn as 
substitute.) 

4. Attend games and sit in a group. (One demerit 
penalty.) 

5, e on assigned committees. (One demerit penal- 

ty. 

Article VIII. Initiation. 

Section 1. 

New members shall be known as 
they become Pirate Peppers. 

Section 2. 

A "Green Pepper” shall wear a green pepper around her 

neck for a week. 


“Green Peppers” until 
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Section 3. 

“Little Peppers” or "Green Peppers" (initiates) will be 
assigned to a "Big Pepper” (member) for a week. "Little 
Pepper" will have to serve "Big Pepper" as long as it is 
within reason and bounds of school rules and regulations. 


"Big Pepper" will, in turn, acquaint "Little Pepper” with 
rules and regulations of the club. 

Article IX. Funds. 
Section 1. Dues. 


Dues of fifty cents (50c) shall be collected at the be- 
ginning of the second semester. If dues have not been 
collected by April, there will be one demerit given to ine 
member who has not paid her dues. (Two demerits, if she 
does not pay dues at all.) 

Section 2. Annual Bake Sale. R 

There shall be an annual bake sale. (One demerit 
penalty for non-contribution.) Contribution should be cake, 
etc., that can be sold for more than one dollar. 

Section 3. : 
The club shall hove concessions for raising funds. 
Article X. Annual Spring Party. 

The club shall have an annual party during the second 
semester. There shall be play nights in the gym at any 
time it is voted upon by members. 

Article XI. Elimination of Members. 
Section 1. 

A girl will be dropped from club membership when she 
has ocquired a total of six (6) demerits. 

Section 2 $ 

Members shall be dropped for conduct unbecoming a 
member of Pirate Peppers (expulsion from school, etc.) by 
decision of Executive Committee and Sponsors. 

Section 3. 

Girls may take as many as five demerits during the NE 
for whatever they deem necessary. The five demerits wi = 
erased at the end of the year and the girl begins the > 1s 
ing year with zero demerits. With the accumulation o! 
sixth demerit, the girl is dropped from the club with no pos- 
sibility of regaining membership. 

Article XII. Ratification of Constitution. 
Section 1. 

This Constitution shall be declared in effect when it has 
been ratified by the majority of the members of the club. 
Article XIII. Amendments. 

Amendments shall be proposed by two-thirds (2/3) vote 
9f the members of the club.—Frances Story and Clara Regan, 


Sponsors, St. Charles Junior-Senior High School, St. Charles, 
Missouri 


Comed Cues 


Could Be 
At the baseball game the boss entered the 
stadium, sat down behind the office boy, and 
tapped him on the shoulder. 
“So this is your uncle’s funeral?” he de- 
manded of the startled youth. 
“Looks like it,” the quick-witted youngster 
replied. “He’s the umpire down there.” —Ex. 


And then there was the Scotchman who held 
the fan still and wiggled his head from side to 
side to keep the fan from wearing out.—Ex. 


JUNIOR-SENIOR BANQUETS 
ATHLETIC BANQUETS 
ALUMNI BANQUETS 


, Each banquet plan 
incudes complete toasts. 


Write for our list. 
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“There is no question that sororities are the 
crux of the secret-society problem. If the girls 
can be persuaded to give up their groups the 
fraternities will hardly put up a struggle." 

"Some schools where societies have never 
existed have found it necessary to allow them." 

These are two quotations from Isabella Taves’ 
“A Report on High School Sororities” in Mc- 
Call’s magazine for April. 

This fine article presents the arguments 
(largely stories of actual experiences) for (most- 
ly by members and their parents), and against 
(mostly by teachers and administrators). As 
usual nearly all of the arguments in favor of 
secret societies are trivial; they show no com- 
prehension whatever of the really important 
aspects of the secret society evil. Even one main 
argument against them (as given by students and 
parents) is the distress felt by the girls who are 
not invited to join! 

"School officials have adequate legal author- 
ity to deal with the secret-society problem, but 
few educators are willing to resort to law." 

This appears to be quite true, considering the 
fact that such organizations are specifically 
banned by law in at least 19 states, and quasi- 
prohibited in at least seven more. Certainly the 
above statement is hardly complimentary to the 
educational authorities concerned. 

We seriously question one of Miss Taves’ 
comments. After describing a case in which *the 
educators didn't win," she writes, "However, the 
legality of sororities and fraternities is now es- 
tablished at Flint ( Mich.) despite the state law. 
We do not see how this is pos ble. . . 

You will want to read this interesting article, 


Recently. in à cerlain community a 
ricular funds were used to purchase a à "i jns 
We see no justification for such à = i : ese 
even though the bus might | e used for 
athletics, and similar inter- 
It would be just as logical 
a gymnasium, audi- 
nent equip- 
the school. 


funds, 
educational trips. 
school transportation. 
for these funds to pay for = 
torium, or similar expensive qne 
ment which the community, no 


should provide. 
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Congratulations to the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools for its 
vigorous stand in suspending one university and 
placing another on probation for unethical ath- 
letic practices. 

Naturally, its wholesome activities are re- 
sisted by those who are hurt, being labelled 
“smears,” “Gestapo tactics,” “unwarranted in- 
terference,” ete. Despite this senseless abuse ye 
are sure that the organization will stick by its 
guns, and so improve an unhappy picture. 


Its first basketball defeat following an un- 
usually long list of wins demoralized a certam 
high school team, its school, and its community. 
Here basketball was a detriment, not a benefit. 
A healthy attitude can never be achieved by 
teams, schools, or communities that “win all of 
their games.” 


One high school voted to do away with its 
cheerleaders because these girls: (1) did not 
know the game; (2) called for cheers at the 
wrong time; and (3) called for cheers for the 
wrong team. It takes more than a couple of 
shapely legs and a flashy uniform to make a 
good cheerleader. 


Several student council workshops are sched- 
uled for the spring and summer. We can use ar- 
ticles describing them, as well as photographs 
illustrating them. Remember us, huh? 

Too, we can use articles on the home room 
ane on activities in the elementary school. Again 
—huh? 


e 


In Indianapolis, according to school board 
ruling, pupils may not sell tickets to an elemen- 
tary school event, nor to any 


event given in be- 
half of an elementary school, 


Sensible! 


e 


Well, have a fine summer. We'll be seeing 
you again next fall. 
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Student leaders become more functional and assume broader role as leaders in 
the academic, social, and extracurricular life because of specific training. 


Student Leaders’ Conference 


UNIQUE HIGH SCHOOL YOUTH LEAD- 
ERSHIP CONFERENCE is held yearly on 
the campus of Chico State College in Chico, 
California. This conference is sponsored jointly 
by the Northern Section of California Secondary 
School Administrators and Chico State College. 
Both of these groups encompass an area of north- 
eastern California comparable in size to the state 
of Ohio. 
Basically, the purpose of 
bring together the student l 
schools in the area served by the college. for the 
al problems and 


purpose of discussing their pipa gnd 
i i i o how they mt 
to give practical suggestions as t g 


satisfactorily solve their individual er. collec- 
tive problems. A second function of the con- 


ference is to evaluate critically id m 
program now being offered in each o pa 


ticipating high schools. 

It is significant to note that the n p 
ference held in February of this year ha ^ 
student leaders and 100 faculty meer oni 
senting 41 high schools participating in edis - 
ference. The conference is a one ¢ ay wie o 
which all aspects of social. STE ries - 
ship problems of present day high s 


analyzed and evaluated. 


the conference is to 
eaders of the high 


ar, each high school 
ested. to. have 
plems which 


Early in the fall of the ye 
astern California is requ 


in northe 
hose pre 


its student leaders submit tl 


Our Cover 


i y unior 

The upper picture was contributed, by ne ire 
High School, Lawrence, eae ean Bailey- 
oF ne ie Club with their eH author of 

Talea | * She was 
“Cherokee . Oklahoma Pacer. ; Mea Tehran 
of several guest authors who visited heck. 
Book Fair held during National Boo! 
ted by the staff of 

i nior 

Junior Hi-Lights, H. B. Ellison, Jam 
School, Wenatchee, Washington. hod 
of a part of the Junior High Schoo A 
annual Apple Blossom Festival Pats Caiet dn 
chee is the center of a rich orchard 
the state of Washington. 


a librarian and 


The lower picture was contribu 
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J. RUSSELL MORRIS 
School of Education 
Chico State College 
Chico, California 


they consider important enough to warrant con- 
sideration by the conference. These suggestions 
were then classified according to importance 
as submitted by the student leaders of the par- 
ticipating high schools. These suggestions then 
become the topics of discussion for the confer- 
ence. Thus, the students actually plan the major 
content of their own conference. 

The function of the administrators group is 
to underwrite much of the expense that goes to 
plan and develop the conference. The réle of the 
college is to provide the meeting place for the 
conference, which includes adequate space both 
for the general sessions and for the other special 
sessions and clinics. The college makes all the 
arrangements for the conference which include 
contacting and securing the inspirational speak- 
ers and consultants for the conference. Lastly, 
the college supplies over 200 college student 
leaders who act as moderators and recorders for 
each of the several discussion groups held during 
the course of the conference. 

The pre-planning of the conference is under 
the direct supervision of a college student con- 
ference leader. This student is selected for his 
own leadership qualities and ability by a com- 
mittee composed of representatives from the ad- 
ministrators group and the college. The college 
student leader in turn selects a staff of fellow stu- 
dents, who then proceed to develop and plan the 
actual conference with the assistance of college 
staff personnel. 

In the meantime, the high schools that par- 
ticipate in the conference are busy selecting those 
leaders in their student bodies who will represent 
their school at the conference. Student body 
officers are not necessarily the only students 
selected to represent their schools. As such, a 
wide cross-section of student leaders from each 
high school is possible. 

Representation to the conference is based 
upon the number of students enrolled in each 
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high school. Generally, each high school is in- 
vited to send one student leader for every 50 stu- 
dents actually enrolled in the high school. No 
high school is to have less than two student dele- 
gates if its enrollment should be below a total 
of 50. There are several small high schools in 
northeastern California whose total enrollments 
are below 50 students. These schools are located 
in remote isolated mountain areas where the 
population is widely scattered. 


Each year the student leaders select a theme 
for the conference. For instance, the theme for 
last year’s conference was “The Challenge of 
Leadership in Today's World." The theme for 
pis years conference was “A Student Leader 


What Is My Rôle in Gur High School?” Thus 


the discussi i 1 
sston groups were organized and de- 


veloped around this eme: The Sette ing are 
the discussion groups that formed the col@ [UI 
this yrars ronference. 


l. Student Social Activities 
2. School Assembly Activities 
3. Student Conduct 
4. Inter-School Relations 
5. School Yearbook 
6. School Newspaper 
7. Publicity of Student Activities 
8. Students and the Community 
9. School Awards 
10. Future Teachers" Workshop 
11. Cheerleaders’ Clinic 
12. Dramatic and Musical Activities 
13. Bands 
14. You and the Service 
15. Getting Along with Parents 
16. You and Your Personality 
. Student Activities in other Countries. 
18. Student Clubs 
19. Getting along with Teachers 
20. Responsibilities of a Presiding Officer 
21. Study Problems 
22. Teen-Age Driving 
23. Boy-Girl Relationships 
b. Freshmen 
b. Sophomores 
c. Juniors 
d. Seniors 


It is well to note again that all the student 
leaders were assigned to one of these groups 
which insured equal representation in all of the 
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discussion groups. The chairman and recorder 
of each group were college student leaders. The 
co-chairman and panel for each group were high 
school student leaders. 


An example of the organization of one of the 
discussion groups for illustrative purposes is 
briefly as follows: 


Discussion Group Topic 


“Study Problems" 


Lou Pagni, Chairman, Chico State College 
Barbara Kassis, Secretary, Chico State College 


Kathy Burnes, Cochairman, Durham High 
School 


1. Should [he shudent leader be concerned about 


study problems? 
Vernette Portello, Pierce Joint Union High 


chael 


2, What are good study habits? 
Jerey Nelson, Chico High School 


5. Should student leaders set the pace in study 
habits? 


Bill Moore, Anderson High School 


Following the presentation of the outline top- 
ics, the other student leaders assigned to the 
group joined in the general discussion by either 
asking questions or giving their own opinions 
concerning the problem being presented for con- 
sideration and evaluation. All during the discus- 
sion, the secretary made a summary of each 
topic discussed, which in turn became a part 
of the final evaluation of the conference. These 
summaries were then edited by an editing com- 
mittee who reproduced the final report of the con- 
ference. The final reports were then sent to the 
student bodies of the participating high schools 
as a basic reference for the solution of the prob- 
lems considered at the conference, should they 
arise within the school itself for consideration 
and evaluation. 


A word concerning the general sessions of 
the conference is appropriate at this time since 
it is the general sessions that set the stage for 
the discussion group and then tie the conference 
together at the conclusion of the day. 


The general sessions for this year’s confer- 
ence were organized in the following manner: 
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Program 
Registration —.----—--—------- =+ 9:00-9:30 


Preliminary Meeting of Section Chairmen, 
Speakers, and Panel Members ........ 9:00-9:15 


First General Session 
9:30-10:30 
Edwin A. Hendrix. Presiding 
Chairman, Principals’ Committee 
on the Conference 


Glenn County High School Band 

College Student Chairman 

_ President of the College 

_ President, Associated 

Students of the College 
President, Northern 


Salute to the Flag —- 
Welcome to Delegates - 
Welcome to Delegates ---- 


Presentation of 5 yeaker z 
— i California Secondary School 


Administrators Association 
arg” Dr. 

Address: “Leads for Student Leaders ha 
Fred Shipp. Professor of Edueation, 


Sal Jrancisce State College 
Community Sing 


Announcements 


Rally Head Yell Leader, Stanfotd Universily 


Adjournment to Group Sectien? 


Second General Session 
3:30-4:00 


College Concert Band 
Community Sing 


p igh School 
“A Day to Remember” — High Schoo 


| “Student Leader 


” _ Chai Division 

“The Dawn of Tomorrow - Chairman, DIVI 
dd of Education and Psychology; 
Chico State College 

Head Yell Leader, 


Final Rally of California 


University 
Adjournment ; 
ssion groups adjourne 


p > discu: 4 
At 12 noon the disc wooed style in dis 


for lunch, which was served bo di hour 
college gymnasium. After lunch ay 
was provided by a group of the co W ds dies 
for the pleasure and entertainment 9 


gates to the conference. 
' s of trial and 


cceptable type 
e conference: 


The following. after five year 
error, has proven to be the most à 
of social hour for those attending th 
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Luncheon 
12:00-1:00 
Menu 
Fried Chicken 
Salad 
Potato Chips 
Olives, Carrots, Celery 
Cake, Ice Cream, Apples 
Milk, Hot Chocolate, Coffee 


Organ Interlude 


Joe Elliott, Lassen Union High School 


The organ music had been tape recorded in 
the college auditorium earlier in the day. 


Social Hour 
1:00-2:15 
Master of Ceremonies — Student of the College 
Songs 
Entertainment 
Dancing 
Adjournment to discüsslofi eros 


IL dotò nor tke anyone with any forward 
looking philosophy of education lo realize Me 
such a conference really gets at some of the basic 
problems that besel present fay high school 
youth, Each vear the reputation of the con- 
ference is spreading and cach year more high 
school student leaders are in allendanve al the 
conference. 

Evidence indicates that those youth who have 
attended the conference return to their respective 
high schools with a clearer understanding of 
their own problems as well as an appreciation of 
the problems of their fellow students in other 
high schools. 

Lastly, as a result of having attended the con- 
ference, the student leaders have become more 
functional and have assumed a broader réle as 
leaders in the academic, social, and extracurric- 
ular life of their respective high schools. 

Frankly, I feel that a conference of this type 
is one of the more significant avenues whereby 
student leaders in our high schools can demon- 
strate and put into actual practice the tenets of 
democracy that are essential to the perpetuation 
of our way of life. From such experiences, we 
may look to our youth with confidence, with the 
firm conviction that what they do today will 
decide our collective futures for tomorrow. 


Democracy in 
Action in a 
High School 


BESS SHIRES 
Sidney High School 
Sidney, Nebraska 


V: Today it’s a round-table discussion of the 
form of student-teacher government used in the 
Sidney High School, the plan and organization 
of the United States of Sidney High School. I 
should like to present Miss Bess Shires, student- 
teacher government mentor of our high school; 
Mr. Orrin J. Weymouth, superintendent of the 
Sidney Public Schools: Bruce Dimick, high 
school sophomore; Anne Henke, high school 
senior; and your interrogator is Vergal Winn. 
The next voice you hear will be Mr. Weymouth. 

Mr. Weymouth: Before starting this dis- 
cussion on the student government, I should like 
to take this opportunity to thank the manage- 
ment of KSID for the opportunity of bringing 
the Sidney Schools to the people of Sidney. 

V: When was the present Sidney High 
School government started? 

Mr. Weymouth: In January, 1940. 

V: What prompted you to devise such a 
plan? 

Mr. Weymouth: I'd long felt that we should 
have some form of student government; and 
lying awake one night, I thought, why wouldn't 
it be possible to have a student government based 
on the idea of our national government. It has 
been my thinking that both our state and na- 
tional government should be made more concrete 
to our students in setting up a student-teacher 
participation plan. A school-control principle 
allows students and teachers to meet on an equal 
basis in school administration. 

V: What was your first step? 

Mr. Weymouth: I wrote. with the help of 
Miss Shires and the government class, the Sidney 
High School Constitution based on the United 
Slates Constitution. We then put the machinery 
to work with two political parties and two na- 
tional chairmen. They drew up the platforms 
with the help of State Chairmen. The planks in 
each platform were presented to the student 
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body; the students in turn lined up with the 
parties whose principles they believed and wished 
to follow. Miss Shires can tell you more about 
the parties. 

Miss Shires: Originally we had the Progres- 
sive and Washtub parties. The Progressive lead- 
ers felt the old régime was passe. They wished to 
railroad legislation through without much fore- 
thought as to improvement of former procedures, 
and were concerned primarily with winning can- 
didates. The Washtub party went all out to clean 
up dirty politics wherever they existed in the high 
school and to substitute better measures for 
former practices. They worked to get high-type 
efficient students into office. The Progressive 
party retained their title, and today have a plat- 
form comparable to the Washtub platform. We 
who had lined up as members of the Washtub 
party felt somewhat ashamed of our party name, 
so after much controversy changed it to the In- 
dependent. The following planks are the same in 
both party platforms: both work for all things 
for the good of the school; both promote good- 
will and cooperation between classes. Both insist 
upon accuracy in all accounts, prompt payment 
of bills, and no incurring of debts. Both promote 
putting efficient responsible persons into office. 
The Independent party has had additional plans: 
they promote necessary amendments to the Con- 
stitution, promote good neighbor policies with 
other schools, promote approval of cabinet ap- 
pointments by Senate and submission of names 
to the President for those offices, favor frequent 
cabinet reports in the assembly or by publication, 
favor permission to visit the Legislatures and 
Congress, and favor publication of a Congres- 
sional Record. 

V: I suppose that the primary elections were 
held in the various states with proper election 
officers; what came next, Mr. Weymouth? 

Mr. Weymouth: The Australian ballot wa? 
used in all four states. Winning candidates 
names were placed on the general ballots for the 
general election a week later. National officers 
elected were installed in an impressive ceremony 
before the student body. This custom is still 
continued. The clerk calls the House to order: 
certificates of election are validated; the Speaker 
of the House is elected and given the oath of 
office; the Speaker then gives the oath to the 
other members. The Chief Justice is conducte 
to the stage. The Vice-president and Senate are 
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then informed that the House has a quorum and 
is ready to do business. Their credentials are 
validated and all are given the oath of office. 
Representatives then conduct the President of 
the S.H.S. to the joint session where he intro- 
duces his cabinet and explains their duties and 
gives his speech. After the dignitaries are re- 
tired, the Girl and Boy Staters present their re- 
The House is then ad- 
in regular session. The 
talled in much the same 
tes. Both installa- 
d in Washington, 
only in a simpli- 


ports from Lincoln. 
journed to meet later 
State officials are ins 
manner in their respective stal 
tions follow the methods use 
D.C. and Lincoln, Nebraska, 
fied manner. 

V: Mr. Weymouth, 
lagged in this form of governm . 

Mr. Weymouth: Oh yes, just as it does in 
our nation and state. Two different times we 
have put it up to à popular vote as to whether 
they wish to continue it. The vote has always 
been unanimous to keep it going. ' 

V: You mentioned the Chief Justice. Who 


is he? 
Mr. Weymouth: He 


school board. Our schoo 1 . i 
Court and we must have their approval of al 


our legislation. Our Chief Justice 15 Art ros 
The Associate Justices are Albin Olson. 5 m 
Evelyn Grimm, Dr. Hull Cook, Rae aget Pd 
Kenneth Agnew; and then I pinch-hit tor 


has the interest ever 
ent? 


"s the president of our 
] board is the Supreme 


sixth man. 


iv senalors 
V: How many representatives and sen 


do you have? 
Mr. Weymouth: 
16 students, four from each stat 
composed of four teachers electe 
states of which they are sponsors. 
of our high school is the Principal a 
President is the Assistant Principal. 
V: Well, that’s very fine. Now: 
been many changes since 1940? | 
Mr. Weymouth: Our consti 
amended only five times. Ten statutes 
inserted into our high school system- 
concerned our annual Homecoming gan - —- 
V: Miss Shires. do the students campalg 
ice? 
j ei Shires: Sure, the students are per- 


i i s in all the 
mitted to give their campaign speeches in E 
s. They are allowed to make posters. 


The House is composed of 
e. The Senate is 


d from the four 
e President 
nd the Vice- 


have there 


tution has been 
have been 
The last 


classrooms. 
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and the walls in the high school halls are very 
colorful at that time. 

V: It seems to me that I have heard that in 
the days of the old Washtub party they had some 
very interesting customs. Could you tell us 
something about them? i 

Miss Shires: Yes indeed! We had clothes 
lines strung from one end of the hall to the other. 
Paper garments were pinned on these lines with 
clever slogans and the planks of our platform. 
The Progressives even had a goat out there. 

V: That must have been very interesting. 
Mr. Weymouth, do you feel that this program 
has had the benefits it was hoped it might have? 

Mr. Weymouth: Definitely. Of course, in 
our high school government, we have the same 
problems that we have in our national govern- 
ment. The ones who participate are the ones who 
benefit. We have difficulty. of course, in getting 
some youngsters to participate in much of any- 
thing. but the ones who really participate and go 
through four years of practicing government as 
it is practiced in our national government while 
they are in high school cannot help but be better 
citizens when they get out. 


V: Tt seems that this must be a very prac- 
tical program. Miss Shires, how do the faculty 
work in this program? 

Miss Shires: The teachers line up with party 
politics the same as the students. They run for 
Senators. They are elected in the same manner 
as the students. 

V: The teachers don’t vote for themselves— 
that is. the students vote for teachers in the same 
way that they do the students. Is that true? 

Miss Shires: That’s true: of course. when 
we want to be Senators we vote for ourselves. 

V: Surely! I guess there’s no rule against 
voting for oneself. Also. we'd like to know how a 
bill is passed—just roughly how it goes through 
the machine. 

Miss Shires: A bill which is not a revenue 
bill may be proposed either in the House or in 
the Senate. If it passes both the House and the 
Senate, it goes to the President. If he signs it. 
it may become a law. However. it might be de- 
clared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. 
Of course. if the President vetoes it, it may still 
become a law by two-thirds vote of each house. 

V: Tt seems that the students have an oppor- 
tunity to learn a lot about our government by 
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this process. Bruce, what office have you had in 
Sidney High School? 

Bruce: I was a Representative from the first 
district to Congress when I was a freshman. 

V: What did you do in the House? 

Bruce: Well. the big issue last fall was to 
pass a bill which would provide for an annual 
Homecoming game. We worked hard on that. 
and the bill passed both Houses, was signed by 
the President of Sidney High School, and ap- 
proved by the Supreme Court. 

V: What was the biggest thrill you had in 
connection with Sidney High School govern- 
ment? 

Bruce: Well, the biggest thrill was when I 
had the opportunity to get up in front of the 
House and express my opinion about what I 
liked and what I didn't like in Sidney High 
School. I ran again for the House this year but 
I was defeated. I was disappointed but that 
won't keep me from trying again, because I will 
run again next year. 

V: Well, that's fine. Anne, you represented 
us at Girls’ State last summer. What is the pur- 
pose of Girls? State? 

Anne: The purpose of Girls’ State is to 
help girls see how our government is run and 
give them a chance to participate in the offices 
necessary to make a democracy and to teach in- 
dividual responsibility to the community, state, 
and nation. 

V: How were you chosen? 

Anne: I understand the choice is 
somewhat upon scholastic ability, but really. I 
think it’s upon citizenship and the student's par- 
ticipation in school affairs. 

V: You will give a report at our installa- 
tion? 

Anne: Yes. I’m working on that now. 

V: What offices have you held in Sidney 
High School? 

Anne: Well. in my freshman year I was 
Attorney General. In my sophomore year I 
served as Lieutenant Governor. I ran for State 
Legislature in my junior year. but I was de- 
feated. However. a student can do just as much 
for his class with suggestions to the students 
who represent him- -so even though one is de- 
feated, one should still take an active part in 
school government. 

V: Did you run for an office this year? 

Anne: Yes. I did. I ran for National Repre- 


based 
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sentative in the second district and I won. 

V: What benefits have you received from 
participation in Sidney High School govern- 
ment? 

Anne: [t gave me a better understanding 
of how our government works. I also know now 
why it takes the government, either State or 
Federal. so long to pass some bills. There were 
several important issues before the legislature 
when I was Lieutenant Governor and the argu- 
ments—both pro and con—had to be heard, seri- 
ously considered, and then the decision for the 
best of the whole class made. I always indirectly 
have a say-so as to what happens in the class 
under this type of government because students 
representing my district, either in the House or 
Legislature. often ask opinions for issues before 
them at the time. The type of government 
system at Sidney High helps students to better 
realize the workings of both State and National 
Governments. 

V: Our form of student-teacher govern- 
ment is unique in high school activities. One of 
its special features is the functioning of small 
groups of representatives in place of a large 
class. The House of Representatives and Uni- 
cameral Legislature meet regularly and transact 
business in regular parliamentary procedure. Of 
course, there are times when the whole class 
needs to meet but such meetings are not required 
as often as would be the case without our repre- 
sentative form of government. Most of the class 
meetings. as a whole group, are conducted during 
school time. Many of the classes or states have 
business involving large amounts of money which 
are raised by state activities for this purpose and 
through taxes in the form of dues. Such items 
as schoo! yearbook, junior-senior banquet, class 
parties. and dances are paid for by such ac- 
tivities. Students are to be commended on their 
initiative in these methods of education. . . . You 
have just heard a discussion about the student- 
teacher government in Sidney High School by 
Superintendent Weymouth, Miss Bess Shires- 
Anne Henke. and Bruce Dimick. . . . The official 
installation of the State and National officers of 
the United States of Sidney High School will be 
held October 6 at 11:00 o'clock in the high 
school auditorium. Anyone interested is invited 
to come. . . . This concludes our broadcast and 
this is Vergal Winn turning you back to the 
station announcer, 
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sponses from three of the other high schools, 
Florence, Rocky Ford, and Walsenburg (Lamar 
and La Junta decided not to participate). Add- 
ing their students to ours at Las Animas, in- 
dicated that over thirty students were going to 
take part. Others interested in speech activities 
would journey to Las Animas with the groups. 
The other speech teachers indicated their en- 
thusiasm by letter. Considering all these factors, 
we decided to hold the program in the school's 
gym-auditorium where everyone could be ac- 
commodated. 

Also obvious by now was the fact that the 
time element had to be considered. The distance 
which the other schools’ participants had to 
travel (especially from Florence and Walsen- 
burg) precluded the possibility of starting the 
festival before 10:00 a.m. On the other hand, 
the entire program had to be completed in the 
afternoon. In addition, many of the students de- 
sired to take part in more than one event. 

Only a schedule which was rigid and exact 
could meet these requirements of time, and such 
a schedule was worked out allowing the maxi- 
mum time for each student, for each event, under 
the rules that had been drawn up for the festival. 
A copy of it was sent to the speech teachers so 
that each student would know exactly at what 
time he was to perform. 

After the schedule had been arranged, we 
realized. somewhat to our dismay, that unless 
everything moved smoothly and unless split sec- 
ond timing was maintained, the program might 
last into the evening. We did not want this to 
happen. 

Next came publicity. In our day. everyone 
is well aware of the fact that publicity is neces- 
sary to put an event over successfully. Arousing 
public interest, as well as stimulating the en- 
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thusiasm of those concerned with the program, 
can only be done in this way. I was impressed 
with the importance of this in college where I 
had worked with the public relations office. 
About a week before the event I prepared a press 
release and sent it to the local papers as well as 
the Pueblo papers, which had a large circulation 
in southern Colorado. 

The lead of the release was novel and caught 
the eye: “Orators, readers, and thespians will 
have the chance to show their talents at the 
First Southern Colorado speech festival to be 
held Wednesday, April 11, at the high school in 
Las Animas.” In this form it was printed, and 
luckily was put on the Associated Press wires by 
the editors of the Pueblo Chieftain and Pueblo 
Star-Journal, thus giving it additional circulation 
and prestige. 

I am convinced that this added publicity did 
much to accelerate interest, for several of the 
speech teachers referred to the newspaper article 
at the festival. It also produced the feeling at 
Las Animas that this first undertaking had to be 
eminently successful. 


As at all speech festivals. some means had to 
be provided to judge and evaluate the student 
participants. Although it was provided by the 
rules of the festival that there was to be no 
declared winner, either for the individual events 
or the whole festival. a judge, Mr. Richard Woel- 
haff, then an instructor of speech at Denver Uni- 
versity, was asked to judge the speech events. 
while three students from La Junta Junior Col- 
lege judged the one-act plays. 


A simple rating sheet was duplicated which 
provided the ratings of superior, excellent, good. 
and fair. along with space to jot criticisms and 
suggestions for each student. The names of the 
participants. along with the division and subject 
of the speech. was typed in. beforehand. to aid 
the smooth running of the festival. 


Wednesday. April 11. proved to be an anti- 
climax for everyone at Las Animas. With all 
preparations made. only the element of luck was 
not accounted for. and although it started late. 
the festival was on time by the noon hour. A 
special dinner was provided b» the home eco- 
nomics department for the participants. while 
all the Las Animas students had a splendid time 
entertaining their guests from the other high 
schools. As it turned out. the festival was fin- 
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ished by 6:00 p.m. and everyone was on his 
way home shortly thereafter. 


One of the virtues of holding the festival in 
the gym-auditorium appeared early in the day. 
At the beginning, one or two English classes 
witnessed the program as an audience. As interest 
mounted later in the day, teachers allowed more 
of their classes to go to the auditorium. There 
was some skepticism expressed as to the wisdom 
of this procedure, especially considering the com- 
petitive nature of the event. This skepticism 
proved to be needless, for the students were 
receptive to the efforts of all participants and 
fair with their applause. 

The speech teachers of every school except 
Las Animas apparently were responsible for the 
preparation of all the entrants. At Las Animas 
the duties were divided among three teachers, 
with one directing the one-act play. 


After the festival was over, there was more 
work to do. The public, whose interest was 
aroused in the festival was now interested in 
what happened at Las Animas during the day. 
This required a follow-up, and as soon as pos- 
sible after the auditorium had been closed 1 
compiled the results of the contests from the 
slips graded by the judges. A quick telephone 
call to Pueblo got the results to the Pueblo pa- 
pers, and the next morning the editors ran a two 
column story mentioning the names of all the 
winners in the superior, excellent, and good cate- 
gories. Other stories were typed and seit to the 
local town papers: of course, these emphasized 
the part played in the festival by local students. 


There was no cry in Las Animas about the 
papers not giving us enough publicity. Both 
before and after the festival, newspapers printed 
whatever we sent them. If some schools com- 
plain of inadequate coverage of their activities; 
it is probably because the teachers do not send 
enough information to the editors to arouse 
interest. A teacher who can write a good news- 
paper story or press release would seem. to be a 
necessity in the high schools of today. 


The other follow-up consisted of sending of- 
ficial lists of the ratings of students to the other 
high schools and compiling a folder of all cor 
respondence and business papers pertaining to 
the festival. 


Of course. what the future of speech activities 
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in southern Colorado will be is uncertain. But 
the results of this one program show that if 
interest and enthusiasm are present, an experi- 
mental idea can become a successful enterprise 
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even though the idea is new and untried. Care- 
ful planning, cooperation. and good publicity 
can go a long way toward overcoming the ob- 
stacles of inertia and indifference. 


table resource of life-like situations for teach- 
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This study inquired into the types of general 
support and it is of interest to note that twelve 
of the nineteen schools did not have an activity 
ticket. In the rest of the schools there were vary- 
ing practices. From 33 per cent to 100 per cent 
of the students purchased tickets ranging in 
price from $1.50 to $5.50, varying from school 
to school. It was discovered that two-thirds of 
the schools did not provide for the activity 
program on the daily schedule. This may ac- 
count for the fact that they did not have activily 
tickets. 


A majority of the schools relied upon sales 
of all sorts as the major source of revenue. 
Among the most lucrative projects were maga- 
zine subscription sales: the selling of greeting 
cards, candy, and soda pop: income from student 
co-ops; gate receipts from school dances. class 
plays, work days, movies, athletic contests, talent 
shows, and many other projects. In five schools 
there is the beginning of some public tax support 
for debate teams. the school newspaper. and up 
to 75 per cent of the expenses of the athletic 
Although not identified in this study. 
in which the athletic 


program. 
two schools were found 
program is completely subsidized. 

From these findings it is clear that insofar 
as these schools are representatives of the schools 
in their area. the sources of activity revenues are 
varied. but for the most part unstable and the 
support is insecure. Insecurity is offset to some 
extent by increasing the variety of money-making 
schemes. many of which are of doubtful educa- 
tional quality and a few an outright waste of edu- 
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cational opportunity. In some of the schools, 
however, sound educational policy undergirds 
the business of raising money. 


Disbursements 


It was found that the monthly disbursements 
ranged from $100 to $5000. Even so, in only 
two schools did the treasurer have any assurance 
that he would hold office beyond the current 
school year. In sixteen schools the central treas- 
urer held his position from year to year. One 
school did not reply to this item. 


In 59 per cent of the schools studied the 
person responsible for the final receipt of money 
was not bonded. And in 52 per cent of the 
schools students do not have the opportunity of 
handling any of the activity money. In the same 
schools the principal approves of all vouchers. 
But in the remainder of the schools, 48 per cent, 
the principal does not sign all the vouchers. 


In twelve schools a balance sheet showing the 
financial condition of the various accounts is 
distributed to the faculty and students. It is not 
clear why such a practice is not universal. The 
reading of a financial statement and its inter- 
pretation should be a part of every student's edu- 
cation. 

These facts would indicate that business prac- 
tices in school activity accounting will not and 
cannot produce educational experiences and 
benefits that are inherently possible. Students 
should be allowed to handle the money and 
plan for its expenditure in the proper manner. 
In the field of activity financing and accounting 
the school has a ready-made situation for life- 
like experiences. Various administrative schemes 
could be employed to do this. ranging from very 
eimple but direct experiences for students to the 
use of boards of control under the direction of 
the student council. The latter could operate 
like a miniature business firm. However, a 
$40,000 business is a pretty good business. 


In all schools in the study it was found that 
the bookkeeping used was quite acceptable. The 
improvement would lie in the direction of per- 
mitting students to do more of the planning. 
management. and surely some of the bookkeep- 
ing. The central treasurer can keep an eye on 
the students’ books and methods. An interesting 
side-light is that 72 per cent of the schools car- 
ried burglary insurance for the activity. funds. 
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This seemed to prove that in the schools studied 
every reasonable precaution was taken to safe- 
guard the students’ financial interests. 


Closing Comments 


Two-thirds, approximately, of the nineteen 
schools in this study did not use the annual 
budget method of planning expenditures. In six 
schools the board of education subsidized the 
school activities to some degree, the greatest 
consideration being given to athletics. Many 
projects were employed in raising funds. The 
two most important types of revenues were sales 
of some sort, and admissions. In about one-third 
of the schools student activity tickets were used 
for raising money. The tickets ranged in price 
from $1.50 to $5.00. Generally, the money was 
not handled by students. It was discovered that 
in 59 per cent of the schools the school treasurer 
was not bonded. In 63 per cent of the schools a 
balance sheet was distributed to faculty and stu- 
dents. The bookkeeping encountered in the study 
was acceptable. Concern for the activity funds 
was such that a majority of the schools c 
burglary insurance. 


arried 


One conclusion that seems to come from this 
study is that the values for business education 
are not being realized, generally. from the stu- 
dents’ contacts with the school's activities. This 
may be one of the real reasons why schools are 
turning to school district support for the activity 
program. 


It is interesting to speculate that a business 
that spends thousands of dollars per school term 
contains so little of educational value, Yet the 
work-program is looking for just such a learn- 
ing situation. Attitudes toward public money 
can be built in every school where there is an 
activity program. Lessons learned here will be 
reinforced and sharpened for students when they 
become tax-paying citizens and have to shoulder 
their share of the national budget. 


'The school activities area is a rich resource 
of life-like situations for teaching business meth- 
ods and business attitudes, Raising money. when 
no public funds can be used for the activity 
program. can be an educational adventure pro- 
vided it is planned and directed by students for 
educational gain. l 


The whole scheme for disbursements from the 
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y 


budget to the last receipt can be developed by 
students and used by them with the proper gui- 
dance from sponsors and school treasurers. These 
jobs of business and money management should 
not be carried on by sponsors for students. Stu- 
dents need training in making financial reports. 
AIL students need to learn how to read financial 


Extracurricular activities as w 
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reports. School activities have great possibilities 
for training in general business for all students. 
Through this part of the school program can be 
developed a business education reaching into 
every organization, activity, club, homeroom, 
and out to every school representative and stu- 
dent. 
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of committee members’ work. He must break 
down the main lopic into its various sub-head- 
ings and assign these to each member. Once a 
week, during a supervised study of ten minutes, 
he checks the progress of the students on his 
committee. Student negligence is brought to the 
attention. of the teacher for direct pressure on 
this student, 


'The chairman must supervise all visual aids 
to be used in the final presentation. Also, one 
week prior to the presenting of the reports, all 
findings must be written, in duplicate. The mem- 
ber retains one for his oral report; the other 
goes to the chairman. His task is to read all the, 
material and write an introduction to the topic 
for the class and also a conclusion. 


Committee Members 


The committee member is required, when 
given his phase of the topic, to locate all avail- 
able material relevant to it. Books, magazines, 
pictures, radio, television, interviews, and field 
trips are his sources. From these, he writes his 
report. He must use some visual aids. whether 
they are pictures. slides, film strips, ete. 


Many times. material has to be obtained from 
agencies not in the immediate locality. A class 
secretary, a Business Education student, is se- 
lected. Her sole responsibility is to send for any 
material requested by a committee or any com- 
mittee member. Upon the receipt of material. 
she gives it to the party concerned. 
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Field Trips 


One of the interesting phases of this study is 
the field trips on which the students go. Every 
student in each class is assigned to a field trip. 
Two days are set aside by the school administra- 
tion for these. Field trips are as follows: 

Family Life: 1. Family Welfare Society of 
Paterson. Students hear a lecture from the per- 
son in charge of this organization. Case histories 
are discussed. The organization, of course, does 
not disclose the names involved in cases. 

2. Drew University, Madison, N.J. The pro- 
fessors of psychology and sociology prepared an 
hour lecture on family problems. Students at- 
tend a class in the current family course being 
offered by the university. 

3. The Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Y.H.M.A. Here 


the phase of recreation and the family is aired. 


Crime: 1. Domestic Relations Court, Pater- 
son, N.J. Some of the Family Group also attend 
this. The judge of the court lectures to the stu- 
dents, and they listen to the cases on the court 
calendar that day. 

2. The county jail and local jails and courts. 
The pupils see the jails. look through some of the 
police records, investigate the intricacies of our 
law enforcement agencies, and are lectured to by 
the county sheriff and local officials. 


Mental Heatlh: 1. Totowa Training School 
for Girls. 

2. Overbrook Hospital in Cedar Grove, N.J. 

3. Greystone Park in Morristown, N.J. 

4. Letchworth Village in Thiel, N.Y 

In all of the above mentioned institutions, 
those who are doing the research in Mental 
Health tour these institutions and observe con- 
ditions and patients. Psychologists lecture to 
them and answer questions. This is usually an 
all-day affair and arrangements are made for the 
students to have lunch on the premises. 


Discrimination: 1. East Harlem Protestant 
Parish. New York. 

2. The Church of the Master. New York. 

Conducted tours are made through the area 
in New York between 100th and 122nd streets. 
On this trip. a mixed group of various committee 
members is chosen. Here. material can be ob- 
lained for crime. family life. housing. mental 
health. and discrimination. Again. there is the 
lecture prior to the tour and the question period 
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which usually comes after the tour is completed. 
No girls are taken on this trip. 


These trips are usually made in private cars. 
Students! cars and facully cars are used. This 
is also an opportunity to have parents and Board 
of Education members observe the work being 
done in the school, for often members of the 
Board of Education or parents are asked if they 
will accompany or drive a group on one of these 
trips. Since there have been as many as five 
cars on one field trip, there must be five adults. 
Substitute teachers are hired to take the place 
of the regular teacher in the classroom. 


One week prior to the trips, the U. S. History 
IL teacher requires that each student submit at 
least six questions which that person will ask on 
his particular visit of those who are lecturing or 
conducting tours. Questions must be in keeping 
with Ais phase of the topic. 


Use of Visual Aids 


Visual aids play an important role in the 
presentation of the topics. lt is amazing to ob- 
serve the ingenuity and practicality and thor- 
oughness of the students in this respect. Housing 
groups have constructed miniature villages to 
demonstrate good ‘community planning. Others 
made models of well-constructed homes. Some 
visited different residential areas of all levels and 
took pictures to illustrate good and poor housing 
conditions. These were all mounted on a master 
board, about 4' x 4’ in measurement. 


Charts, graphs, and pictures are used to tell 
the story of facts and figures concerning divorce, 
marriage, types of mental disorders. housing 
costs, causes of crime, types of crime, etc. One 
group which was studying the racial phase of 
discrimination invited the local rabbi. priest, and 
minister to talk to the class about tolerance and 
respect for others’ beliefs, 


One class relied heavily upon slides and film 
strips and presented them to our film strip 
library. This same committee also rented others. 
All of this, they paid for. 


Another committee made a set of slides—32 
slides in all- demonstrating this project from its 
initial phase to its conclusion. A written com- 
mentary was made for each slide, and this now 
serves as an instruction aid for the teacher in 
presenting the project to succeeding classes. 
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Class Presentation 
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All written reports are compiled by the chair- 
man, who hands them in to the teacher. These 
can be placed in the social problems’ file or in 
the visual aids file in the library for use by the 
other classes in the school or future senior his- 
tory classes. All visual aids become the prop- 
erty of the social studies department. 

The entire time for this project is six weeks. 
Only three supervised studies of a period’s length 
are allotted during those weeks. The committee 
reports last from five to seven days. Actual class 
time consumed, including field trips, is about 
two weeks. Actual subject matter covered would 
normally take from five to seven weeks. 


imate theatre, radio, and television joins a high 
sentation of a dramatic production. 


re on the High School Level 


ROSEMARY CAHILL 
Senior High School 
Glen Cove, New York 


For the first time 
in the history of 
high school dramat- 
ics in the United 
States, a. profession- 
al guest star ap- 
peared with a cast 
of high school stu- 
dents. With the cor- 
dial and enthusiastic 
cooperation of AN 
TA, the services of 
Jock MacGregor 
were secured to ap- 
pear with the Masquers as Father Moynihan in 
Jean Kerr's “Jennie Kissed Me." Mr. MacGregor 
is a leading character actor of long experience 
in the legitimate theatre, radio, and television. 
He appeared with Vincent Price and Ruth Hus- 
sey in a leading role in the production. “Yours, 
A. Lincoln” and is currently seen on television 
in many character roles. notably as Homer's 
father in “The Aldrich Family." 

Aside from the participation of Mr. MacGreg- 
or as guest star and Mr. Bently as director in 
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charge, the students. members of the Masquers, 
"ran the show" under a student director. Their 
objective was to awaken community interest in 
good theatre: and, to that end. student com- 
mittees contacted all segments of the community 
in an effort to publicize their production. A 
student stage manager directed his crew in all 
work on the set and backstage work on lights and 
properties. Students in home economics classes 
designed and made costumes for the cast. All of 
the house details of tickets and ushers were 
handled by students. 


An obvious difficulty arises, of course. in 
that it is impossible for a professional actor who 
is to be a guest star to be on hand for the six- 
weeks of after-school rehearsal necessary to pro- 
duce a high school play. This was solved, as is 
done in community and summer theatres. by 
having an understudy go on for the star in re- 
hearsal. A sophomore student, Robert Paiva, 
worked as understudy until the guest star was 
free to rehearse, a week before the performance. 


A student's willingness to perform this rather 
wearying task with no anticipation of sharing in 
the final glory of the production was an inspiring 
example to all those students concerned with the 
production. That one of their number was will- 
ing to subordinate personal interests to the good 
of the group was a dynamic example of willing- 


ness to cooperate. 


The much-heralded appearance of the pro- 
fessional guest star in the final week of re- 
hearsals caused. as might be expected. some acute 
cases of stage fright among the amateur members 
of the cast. Mr. MacGregor proved himself, how- 
ever. to be a very capable and workmanlike ac- 
tor, who, in addition to his creative ability, pos- 
sesses a vast fund of tolerance for and interest 
in young people. The cast was immediately 
steadied under his influence: and. along with 
admiration for the competence of a fine actor, 
they learned from first-hand experience that the 
theatre is an exacting business with no room for 
the kind of sensational temperament which Hol- 
lv wood so often exploits. 


The two performances of the play were well 
attended and received with keen enjoyment by 
the students and members of the community. 
Miss Jo Ann Sayers. well-known star of the stage 
success “My Sister Eileen.” attended the opening 
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night performance as a member of the audience 
and made a gracious and heart-warming curtain 
speech during which she said, "This has been 
the most thrilling evening I have ever experi- 
enced in the theatre. This production has proved 
that a community can enjoy top-flight theatre if 
people are willing to make the effort.” 


Clarence Derwent, former President of Ac- 
lors Equity and now President of ANTA, sent 
a congratulatory telegram to the Masquers, 
Proudly displayed among their press clippings 
is a telegram from that great lady of the Ameri- 
can theatre and Honorary President of ANTA, 
Miss Helen Hayes. Miss Hayes’ telegram, which 
expresses the feelings of all who were interested 
in this unusual high school play reads: “ANTA 
is proud to have helped Glen Cove High School 
add another brick in the building of the best 
possible American National Theatre. God Bless 
You."— Helen Hayes. 


The students and their director, Carlton H. 
Bently. feel a satisfying sense of achievement as 
a result of this experiment. The theatre of pro- 
fessional standards has been brought closer to 
the life of the community; a number of young 
people of high school age have been awakened 
to the glow and thrill of the theatre, not neces- 
sarily as a career. but as a source of leisure time 
enjoyment and mental uplift. Educationally 
speaking. we know that understanding must pre- 
cede enjoyment, be it a symphony or a baseball 
game. and these young people have been given a 
wonderful understanding of really fine theatre 
on the professional level. 


The Ball Game 


WILLIAM H. BATESON 
University of South Dakota 
Vermillion, South Dakota 


In the early morning of human existence. 0n 
a bright spring day. a cave boy full of animal 
energy came out of his cave and saw a cocoanut, 
and having nothing better to do gave it a kick. 
Another cave boy happened to be coming out of 
his cave at the same time and seeing the cocoa- 
nut rolling toward him gave it a kick toward the 
place from whence it came. Thus or in some saoi 
way began the game of ball among homo sapiens. 


School Activities 


As a matter of fact, none of the research 
workers in this field have been able to penetrate 
the veil beyond the boundary of recorded history 
so far as the origin of the more ancient forms of 
ball is concerned. Long before records were 
kept, human beings were playing with various 
forms of balls. 

t writer has said that perhaps 


A prominen 
p so much to mankind 


nothing else has contributed i 
in the way of pleasure and recreation for so long 
a time to so many people in so widely scattered 
parts of the globe as has the various forms of 
the ball game. The variety of games played with 
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f the world, take part in 
es the imagination. The 
be reckoned in the bil- 
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of ball games have attracted an cp 
amount of interest, In addition to pot n 
of the ball game for recreational and religious 


sial a has become 
purposes, the commercial angle 


prominent. e 

Any one who has interests alone pss = 
a good field for researc? oh 
Ball Games in Different wey A 
Most Ancient oj Ba 
Religious Cere 
Ball Games; 
Nature; or 
This article 
ing incidents 


would find 
subjects as: 
Varieties of Ball Games; 
Games; Ball Games As a Part of 
monies; Reasons for the Varieties of 
Relation of the Ball Game to Human 
What Keeps the Ball Game Alive. 


will confine itself to some outstand 


in the ball game. 
A Human Head Used As A Football 

One English w riter points out that bate 
of football dates back at least 600 ye ability 
British Islands and states that in all HO onal 
the game was played by the Roman oe edi 
2000 years ago- Among the early pen hs 
Tuesday was 2 day set aside for foot or 
special event dated back to a a ceni 
battle that the Saxons won over the Danes; * 
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wadition states that the ball used that day was 
the head of a dead Dane. 


One might speculate especially in regard to 
the footwear used by those ancient Saxons. It is 
easy to imagine what a dead Dane’s head would 
do to a bare foot if the Saxons put much en- 
thusiasm into their kicks. The writer of the story 
states that at least those early Saxons had the 
decency to wait until the man was dead before 
kicking him in the head. 


A Broken Rule That Reformed The Game 
And Made A Hero 


In 1823 a group of Rugby boys were having 
a football game. It was necessary for them to 
end the game when the bell rang at five o’clock. 
As time passed, neither side seemed to be able to 
score. As a last effort, a long punt was tried and 
one of the opposition players set himself for the 
catch. In the event, he succeeded he would be 
entitled to a free kick. By the time he caught the 
ball the bell was starting to ring. Against all tra- 
dition and the rules of good sportsmanship, he 
tucked the ball under his arm and ran across his 
opponents’ goal life. Of course he was severely 
criticized, but the idea of carrying the ball 
seemed in the end to be a good one and later 
became the general practice in the game. Today 
on an ivy-covered wall at Rugby the following 
inscription commemorates the event and the 
hero: 
THIS ST 
COMMEMORATES <PLOIT OF 
. WILLIAM WEBB ELLIS 
WHO WITH A FINE DISREGARD FOR THE RULES 
OF FOOTBALL 
AS PLAYED IN HIS TIME 
FIRST TOOK THE BALL IN HIS ARMS 
AND RAN WITH IT -7 i 
THUS ORIGINATING THE DISTINCTIVE FEATURE 
OF THE RUGBY GAME 
A. D. 1823 


ONE 


4 


A Ball Game That Led To A Massacre 


This event occurred on June 4, 1763, at Fort 
MiChil, Mackinac (Mackinac Island). The Eng- 
lish had recently taken over the fort from the 
French. The Indians were friendly to the 
French but did not like the English. The date. 
June 4, was the birthday of the English King. 
and was always celebrated by the English. The 
Indians of that region told the English Captain 
of the fort that they would like to put on a show 
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for the English by playing a game of baggato- 
way (lacrosse). This game could be played 
by several hundred players and ranged over 
several miles of territory. 


The Captain at the fort was suspicious and 
told his men to stay within the fort. The Indians 
then told the men at the fort that they would 
play the game near the fort and the white men 
could view the game from the fort. So the game 
was started and continued for some time up and 
down the course near the side of the fort. 

As time went on many of the people of the 
fort left its confines and lined the wall outside 
and stood in the open gate. A large number of 
Squaws were seated on the sidelines near the 
fort. It was a hot day and it was noticed that 
the squaws were all blanketed. This, however, 
was taken to be a custom of Indian women and 
not much attention was paid to it. At a certain 
time when the Indian players were near the fort 
a signal was given by some of the Indian chiefs. 
The players discarded their lacrosse sticks, ran 
to the squaws who had tomahawks hidden under 
their blankets and then rushed the fort. 


The account of the massacre says that only 
three of the people who had been in the fort 
escaped with their lives. These were Captain 
Etherington who commanded the fort, Lieu- 
tenant Leslie, and a Mr. Henry who later reported 
the story in a book he wrote concerning his 
adventures in Canada and the Indian Territories. 
All three of these people had been seized and 
carried away but were later released. 


The Saddest Tale Of Time Or Pen 


So far as the ball game is concerned, if the 
fictional tale of the striking out of Casey is ac- 
cepted, the saddest tale is that of the wrong way 
run of Riegels. This occurred in a football game 
between California University and Georgia Tech 
in the Rose Bowl in 1929, Riegels of California 
picked up a Georgia Tech fumble and ran 74 
yards toward his own goal line and was stopped 
by one of his own team mates only one yard 
from his own goal line. It would be nice lo 
report that. Mr, Riegels made a wonderful run- 
back on the next play and thus won the game but 
such was not the case. 


On the next play 
punt and eventually 


Georgia Tech blocked a 
won the game by a score 
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of 8 to 7. Riegels later reported that he was 
jostled when he picked up the fumble and 
whirled completely around so that he lost his 
sense of direction. In Football Through the 
Years by Dean Hill is a picture showing some of 
the California players huddled around Riegels 
just after the play when time was taken out. As 
a representative of discouragement, downheart- 
edness, and poignant distress, its equal would be 
hard to find. 


Baseball’s Most Famous Bone-Head Play 


The victim of this play was Fred Merkle of 
the New York Giants in a game between New 
York and the Chicago Cubs in 1908. Merkle 
was on first, starting for second, when a New 
York player obtained a single off the Cub pitcher. 
A New York player was on base ahead of Mer- 
kle; and when Merkle saw his team mate cross 
home plate he stopped short of second cut across 
the diamond for the field house. Chicago's sec- 
ond baseman, Johnny Evers, saw the omission 
on the part of Merkle, called for the ball, touched 
second base, and then appealed to the umpire for 
a decision, 


Umpire O'Day ruled that Merkle was out, 
the side was out, and that the run did not count. 
Since it was the ninth inning and the game was 
tied. it was necessary to play it over. In the 
play-off Chicago won. What made that play so 
important was the combination of circumstances 
that followed. Later New York and Chicago 
ended the season in a tie for first place. On the 
final play-off Chicago won. So Merkle’s lapse 
not only lost the game but probably lost the pen- 
nant for New York as well, 


Unusual incidents such as mentional above 
have been numerous in the ball games of the 
past and probably will continue to occur in the 
future. They are highly dramatic and give the 
fans something to talk about down through the 
ages. As a matter of fact, their possibility is 
inherent in the nature and flexibility of the 
game of ball. One who studies the ball game In 
its multiplicity of forms can hardly fail to see 
that it gives almost. unlimited possibilities for 
careful planning. quick thinking. sound judg- 
ment. originality. deception, imagination; and in 
short. all those mental qualities that go to make 
a well adjusted person. 


School Activities 


Appropriate illustrations add to posters, advertising, bulletin-boards, and many 
other media. A method of procedure is described and illustrated here. 


Magie Lantern Uses 


HIS IS AN AGE of visual aids for schools. 
T Many schools, from the small country school 

with access to county-owned equipment, to 
the big high school or college with elaborate pro- 
jectors and dark-rooms and big physics depart- 
ments with adequate stocks of lens materials for 
experimental work, are taking advantage of this 
means of education. 
have considered the pos- 
arly the type that 
int. offers 
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CELIA E. KLOTZ 
Pullman, Washington 


be surprised at the results obtained. Small draw- 
ings that are made, or patterns that can be 
purchased for use in poster work, can then be 
enlarged to proper size with the projector. Those 
who like to draw should try working with dif- 
ferent features and different clothes on the same 
outline. To be specific, several bulletin-board 
posters made over the same basic figure follow. 


Just his first step 

But he’s doing just fine, 
Even big things get done 
Just one step at a time. 


BASKETBALL TONIGHT 


We sure need your help, 
Let's all get on the beam, 
Everyone has more fun 

If you're back of the team. 


As we go through life 

We can't call all the runs, 
But we can be ready 

For whatever comes. 


Trouble is a lot like skating 

Where the ice’ is very thin, 

It’s easier to just stay out 

Then to get out once you're 
in. 


Perhaps the same figure can be used from 
time to time for different ideas, For example 
this figure could illustrate: 
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Swing your partner, 
Treat her right, 
At the Sophomore square 
dance Saturday night. 
or 
DEBATE HONORARY 
NAMES NEW MEMBERS 
Henry Jones 
Mary Smith 
etc. 
or 
LADIES AND 
GENTLEMEN 
Right This Way 
The Show of the Ages 
The Senior Play 


Perhaps you don't want to take on a continu- 
ous responsibility of a never-ending activity like 
a bulletin-board: however, you can still use your 
magic lantern to size figures for posters to ad- 
vertise plays. games. dances, etc. Use butcher 
paper and show-card paint for figures too large 
for drawing paper. Big pictures and cut-out 
letters can be put up in corridors, on windows. 
or door glass with scotch tape. 


Possibly a word of warning should be given 
in connection with advertisement. Remember 
that the point of the poster js to get people to 
support a specific activity. This cannot be accom- 
plished by injuring or destroying property or by 
making people angry. Don't put posters in down- 
town establishments without first. getting the 
permission of the manager. Don’t use sticky 
tape on surfaces that will mar: don’t use perma- 


nent paint on sidewalks or other private or public 
property. 

Perhaps your particular assignment is to 
decorate a big hall for Christmas, for a prom, or 
for some other activity. Magic lantern enlarge- 
ments might be just the thing. Black silhouettes 
of rocking horses, teddy bears. santas, and little 
children with candles, set in frames of evergreen 
along the balcony or on the walls at well-spaced 
intervals can make very attractive Christmas 
decorations. 

Butcher paper can be used to reduce ex- 
penses. Draw the outlines of the figures on the 
back of the paper, then turn the whole sheet 
over, fasten it to the floor or to long tables by 
the use of thumb tacks, and paint the entire sheet 
with kalsomine. If you want black or some other 
intense color not on the paint color card, ordi- 
nary dye will mix well with the paint. The paint 
will dry over night if it is not made too thick, 
then the paper can be turned over and the sil- 
houettes cut again. Sometimes vary large figures 
can be cut out more easily with razor blades. 
Again the warning, don't be destructive, don't cut 
on a surface the razor blade will scratch or cut 
into. 

One high school girls’ club made magic lan- 
tern. enlargements of the pictures that were in 
the first grade readers. The little folks then 
tacked these to the floor while they colored them. 
Then they had large pictures of familiar figures 
they had read about to put above the blackboards 
to decorate their room. 

Enlargements are fun. and have many uses. 
Try some. : 


The history, development, possibilities, and advantages of an excellent sport 
are interestingly explained and demonstrated in an assembly program. 


Sphairistike --- A Game 


HIS ASSEMBLY PROGRAM is designed for 
presentation to either a junior or senior 
high school group. It would be possible to 

present it ona stage. but only in the event no 
other facilities are available. A gymnasium. or 
possibly even outdoor tennis courts. would be 
most effective for this type of program. 

The main purpose is not to stimulate further 

interest in the sport so that more students wil] ac- 
knowledge its existence and increase the local 
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JON C. LARSON 
Roosevelt Junior High School 
Salina, Kansas 


tennis team numerically. Instead. the writer feels 
that it would be successful if the students left the 
assembly with a better understanding of the game 
and a feeling that through the understanding ° 
it. tennis will be more enjoyable to them either 
as a participant or as a spectator. 


School Activities 


In many instances presentation on the tennis 
courts will not be feasible. Consequently, the 
gymnasium can be used as a place where the 
program may take place. The general overall 
type of assembly includes brief glimpses of the 
history of tennis, its development through the 
years, explanations of stroke techniques, and 
scoring, followed by several exhibition matches. 

A public address system should be utilized by 
the narrator to explain the sequence of events as 
they unfold before the audience. No elaborate 
costuming is necessary, though it might prove 
more interesting if some resemblance to the cos- 
tumes worn when tennis was first introduced into 
Western civilization were utilized. f 

Bleachers are set up on the side of the tennis 


marked off with tape into a 
x 78 feet). The nar- 


hone at the side, and 


court which is 
regulation tennis court (36 
rator steps up to the microph: 
the assembly is ready to begin: . 
Narrator : Sphairistikes is fun! It is interest- 
ing, strenuous, and challenging. If you would 
like to learn something about sphairistikes, don’t 
mind a little hard work, and enjoy good fun, then 
sphairistikes may be for you. But it’s all up to 
you. There will be no team members to rely 
upon for assistance. The ability to play the game 
is up to you, the individual. So, come on: + =~ 
Let’s play some sphairistikes! . 
Sphairistikes? Are you perplexed? Tm M 
ry. I should have explained it to you betore. 
assumed you would know; it’s such a € 
At least it was common back in 1873 in 


s, when a British army officer, 
d d that he had 


a sport that 


lerm. 
Nantclwyd, Wale: 
Major Walter Wingfield, announce 
changed the age-old court tennis into 
could be played at lawn parties. 
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th the term, we will refe 


of you are un- 
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as “tennis” from now on. : — 
Tennis has an interesting history- g 


is in the game of handball which was oe 
Greece before the Christian era. ae dm 
middle ages it developed into a game o g 


ther than 
wo 0| onents Ta 
the ball between ks L^ onmes from 


against a wall. Th T id 
is French “tenez” meaning “to take,” or 
“ready.” 

Notice the bound 
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78 feet. It wasn't always this way: 


ary line of our present-day 
, is rectangular. 
36 feet by 


however- 
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Oddly enough the shape of the court at one time 
resembled an hour-glass. The dimensions varied 
from court to court. Imagine playing on one 
court of a certain size and then traveling to some 
distant place and playing on a court twice its 
size. That's the way it was before courts were 
standardized. 


(As the narrator unfolds the following story two 
boys come out and proceed to demonstrate the tale that 
the narrator now unfolds.) 

The racket used at the present time in tennis 


has an interesting history. Remember when we 
mentioned two men batting the ball between one 
another. They did this with their hands and for 
protection in hitting the ball, they wore a glove. 
Eventually this glove proved inadequate as the 
ball that they used was a hard little ball made of 
leather and stuffed with animal hair. For 
greater protection the players began wrapping 
cord around the gloved hand. 

(Narrator pauses while participants wrap some cord 
around their hands. The boys may be assisted in wrap- 
ping cord on hand by someone, then turn and practice a 


bit more with each other.) 
Later an elongated glove or paddle was used. 


This type of paddle was used for awhile, but as 
you can readily see it still was not very satis- 
factory and more often than not players missed 
the ball. Eventually the idea was conceived to 
take the center out of the paddle and string the 
cord across it, thus evolved the present day type 
of racket. (Boys leave the floor.) 

You have, no doubt, heard that tennis was 
for royalty in the early days of the sport. This 
is perfectly true. It was not for the commoner 
who could barely understand the complicated 
system of scoring that they used in those days. 
But during the first fifty years of the 20th 
Century, tennis has progressed to the extent that 
it is within the reach of almost anyone who is 
interested in the game. 

Let’s turn back the pages of history to the 
early part of the 20th Century and catch a brief 
glimpse of the game as Mom and Dad probably 
remember it. Probably the most interesting 
phase of tennis during this period was the ap- 
parel that adorned both the men and women 
players. It still had that somewhat aristocratic 
flavor about it. quite often limited to those people 
with plenty of leisure time on their hands. Look- 
ing in on a typical match in those times. here is 
what we might have expected. 


(Two girls enter, dressed in long skirts, high shoes 
dark stockings. long sleeves, high neck blouses, hair in a 
bun or up on their heads, no make-up, or possibly a 
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little rouge; and very politely they commence to hit the 
ball back and forth across the net, chattering gaily and 
apologizing in affected tones to one another after every 
missed stroke. Different versions of this can be worked 
up. though the maximum time allowed should not exceed 
five minutes. 

Narrator: Ah, I see that the ladies are joined 


by their escorts. 


(Two men enter wearing brown knickers, gaily 
colored socks to denote the club they are in, and brightly 
colored sweaters.) 

Narrator: Notice the deftness with which 


they stroke the ball. playing the game in that 
day in an almost apologetic manner. 


(Three or four minutes of “overplayed” maneuvers 
on the part of the men much to the oogling delight of 
the fair damsels.) 

Narrator: But time marches on—no longer 


are the ladies and gentlemen inconvenienced by 


have dared to c 
Their entrance 3. 0 
over the ultra-fastidions elements within society. 
exit almost as quickly as they entered. Much of the 
above may be accompanied by music to fit the occasion.) 


Narrator: Even more radical changes are 
yet to come. In the early 20's the philosophy 
soon developed that the logical and sensible dress 
for tennis is the one that gives the greatest 
amount of freedom at all times. 


(Boy and girl run out, take opposite sides and begin 
volleying with considerable more force than previously 
so, but not enough to resemble the game as it is today. 
The girl wears a full white skirt, length being about at 
the center of the knee-cap, sleeveless white blouse, white 
stockings, and gaily colored head-band worn to cover 
the forehead. She looks more refreshing just by her 
attitude, gaiety, and possibly just a dash of rouge and 
lipstick. The gentleman wears long white pants, white 
shoes, and white short-sleeved shirt—possibly coming 
aut with a white towel around his neck—the continental 
style.) 


Narrator: Notice, please. that aside from the 
changes in clothing the style of playing has been 
altered also. In contrast to the dainty game of 
yesteryear, it is now developing into a science 
requiring constant practice and effort. Stars of 
world renown came from this period—Helen 
Wills Moody, Bill Tilden. Vincent Richards, Wil- 
liam Johnson. the French stars Jean Borotra. 
Rene LaCoste. the British stars Fred Perry and 
Bunny Austin. and many others too numerous to 
mention here. These stars and their successors 
have popularized the sport and made the nation 
tennis conscious. 


(Couple goes off floor and immediately two boys 
come on dressed in the present-day tennis clothes— 
meaning white shorts. tee shirt or loose-fitting shirt, 
white shoes and so Boys may be volleying momen- 
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tarily and then stop while the narrator begins again. 
Boys follow along as the narrator describes the fine 
points of the game. When narrator describes different 
techniques, different strokes, and different styles of 
various stars players will demonstrate the individual 
methods and techniques on a predetermined basis.) 
Narrator: Interest in the game continued 


to develop rapidly. More and more points be- 
came standardized, and gradually the sport fitted 
into the pattern with which we are acquainted 
today. 

* * * 

From here on in it would seem advisable to 
have the narrator follow an outline. This will 
eliminate or reduce the formality of the demon- 
stration and bridge the gap between the speaker 
and the audience. The speaker must, of course, 
be well-informed about tennis and be capable of 
making an interesting presentation. It is pos- 
sible that one of the players might qualify for 
this role. It would be a good idea to have a 
large drawing or picture of a racquet in order to 
explain its different parts. Here is a suggested 
outline that might be followed. 

Outline 
I. Good equipment essential. 
A. The racket, 

1. Weight—heavier the better. 

2. Handle—comfortable. 

3. Frame—not too stiff—weight cen- 
tered at the throat. 

4. Gut—lamb's gut best—15 or 16 
gauge gut—silk and nylon most 
economical and more resistant to 
moisture than gut is. 

B. Tennis ball. 

l. Fastest ball obtainable. 

2. Weight. 

3. Fuzz—-effect on game. 

4. Surface of courts a factor in deter- 
mining use. 

C. Clothes. 

1. Comfortable and allow freedom of 
of action. 

2. Shorts most usual. 

3. Color. 

4. Importance of good shoes and socks. 

II. Courts. 

A. Dimensions. 

1. Length. 

2. Width. 

B. Service Courts. 

1. Length. 

2. Width. 
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C. Net. 
1. Height. 
2. Distance from service court. 
III. Grips and stances. 
A. Forehand grip. 
l. Eastern. 
2. Continental. 
3. Western. 
B. Backhand grip. 
l. Importance. 
2. Eastern. 
C. Service and overhead. 
1. Importance. 
2. Follow-up. 
D. Stance. 
1. Body position to net. 
2. Distribution of weight. 


]V. Basic strokes. 
A. The forehand stroke. 
1. Rhythm. 
2. Foot position. 
3. Follow through. 
B. The backhand. 
]. Attitude—no need. 
2. Importance of position. 
3. Underspin and topspin 
4. Cross-cut shot. 
C. Service. 
]. Greatest individual shot. 
Puts ball into play. 
Stance and position. 
Shifting of body weight. 
Types. : 
a. Slice service. 
p. Flat service. 
c. American twist. 


V. Volleys, smashes, lobs, and chops- 


A. Brief description. 
l; Volley—forehand 
short punch. 
2. Smash—the killer shot. 
3. Lob—the saving shot. 
4. Chop—a hacking motion. 
VI. Doubles. 
A. Difference in court usage. 
B. Partners—balancing effect. 
C. Strategic position on court. 
D. Important strokes in doubles. 
Vil. Physical condition. 
A. Tennis is not a lazy t 
B. Proper diet essential f 
sport. 


to fear it. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


nan's game. 


or success in any 
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and backhand— 


C. Care of hands and feet. 
D. Smoking and drinking a distinct hin- 
drance. 
Court maneuvers. 
A. Do not underestimate opponent. 
B. Stay on offensive constantly. 
C. Seek out opponent’s weaknesses. 
D. Master your shots. 
IX. Attitude. 
A. Control of temper. 
B. Opponents capitalize on emotion. 
C. Go out to win. 
Practice. 
A. Good and bad practice. 
B. Practice with someone better. 
C. Recognize faults. 
D. Practice consistently. 
XI. Strokes of champions. 
A. Don Budge. 
B. Bobby Riggs. 
C. Jack Kramer. 
D. Tod Schroeder. 
E. Fred Perry. 
F. Bill Tilden. 
G. Ellsworth Vines. 


* " * 


VII. 


ral 


In closing, the speaker may say a few things 
about the values of tennis. How it is a sport that 
knows no limits, has no language barrier, and is 
played the world over. A must in closing is a 
word about the etiquette of the game—not only 
for the player, but for the spectators. It may be 
emphasized that as in golf, one is not expected to 
harangue the player, boo, nor disturb the match 
in any fashion whatsoever. In addition. any vari- 
ations deemed advisable may be included in 
this program. 


NEW FILM BOOKLET 

Nine motion pictures in the Du Pont Com- 
pany's film lending library are now available for 
general showings. The films cover such subjects 
as nylon, rayon fabrics, dyes, and chemical re- 
search, as well as the story of the company's 150- 
year growth. They are loaned without charge. 

All of the films are 16 mm. with sound, and 
all but two are in color. Four, including the 
historical picture, “The Du Pont Story.” are Hol- 
lywood productions. f 

Write E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Com- 
pany., Advertising Department, Motion Picture 
Distribution, Wilmington 98. Delaware. 
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A well organized school intramural athletic program provides opportunity for 
all students to participate in the various seasonable sports and games. 


Intramurals Versus Facility Obstacles 


HE WAYNE JUNIOR - SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL, with an enrollment of 900 pupils, 
operates on a stagger system. This is neces- 

sary to carry on an adequate educational pro- 
gram for both the junior and senior high school 
boys and girls and to make full utilization of 
classrooms and special rooms. 

The high school students arrive in the morn- 

ing at 7:45 and are dismissed at 2:30 in the 
afternoon. Two class periods have been com- 
pleted before the junior high school students 
arrive at 9:30 in the morning. This enables the 
high school students to have the use of all school 
facilities at this time. In the afternoon, the jun- 
ior high school students have the use of all 
school facilities for two full periods after the 
senior high school has been dismissed, 
NE DUE provide 
c mural activities. Var- 
sity teams represent the school in football, base- 
ball, basketball, bowling, and track. At the same 
time, a complete program of sea 
all students is conducted, 


Intramural athletics are conducted as a part 
of the physical education curriculum, In addi- 
tion to the two physic: ion i 
additional staff Fs ae ie ME 
lirecting se intra PUE m 
bp g Season intramural sports, The intra. 
mural program is ; 
siluis ability € fere hmi i ts age 

A s evements. Citi- 
zenship through sportsmanship training in the 
wise use of leisure time and providing an oppor- 
tunity to practice skills learned in physical eitis 
tion are the objectives to be realized. 

The entire program is based on homeroom 
competition and games are scheduled on a grade 
basis. Each grade belongs to a "Conference? 
and the divisions in the grade take the name of 
a college playing in that "Conference." For 
example: the Ivy League consisting of Yale. 
Princeton. Harvard. etec.. was taken by the 11th 
grade and each 11th grade homeroom selected a 
college name for its group. 


sonal sports for 


a- 


During the fall season the intramural pro- 
eram is conducted from 8:30 to 9:30. The boys 
participating have the privilege of riding on the 
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Principal 

Wayne Junior-Senior High School 
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senior high school bus at this time. Intramurals 
are held two days a week with every student 
participating twice a week. The senior high 
school intramural program is conducted from 
0 to 4:00 o'clock. In this way, the senior high 
school students can ride on the junior high 
school bus which leaves the school at 4:00 
o'clock. 

The Board of Education also has provided 
two busses which travel through the entire town- 
ship at 5:30 for students who remain after school 
hours for intramurals, varsity athletics, dramat- 
ics, and other school activities. 

During the winter season the junior high 
school intramural basketball season is conducted 
Wednesday evening from 7 to 9 and Saturday 
mornings from 9 to 12. The senior high school 
program is in operation from 2:30 to 4 in the 
afternoon, twice a week on Tuesday and Friday, 
in the Mountain View recreation building. These 
facilities are available and are used by the senior 
high school intramural teams, since the varsity 
basketball team is using the school gymnasium. 
During the spring season, the softball intramural 
program will be conducted the same as touch 
football intramurals. 

'The fact that many students participate, does 
not take away any of the excitement found in 
mapy varsity games. Many exciting games are 
played and frequently one can see homeroom 
leachers along with students cheering for their 


team. 

In these games opportunities are opened up 
for student officials in handling these games 
These officials come from the club which meets 
weekly in the senior high school. One of the 
objectives of the club is to give students practica 
experience in officiating games. 

During the fall season, a total of sixty-tw° 
football games were played with an average ? 
twelve boys playing each game and twenty-five 
homerooms participating. 
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For the basketball season. a total of 128 
games were played with twenty-five homerooms 
represented. The following rules for intramural 
football were developed by the team captains. 
the officials. and the intramural sponsors. Rules 
are also developed for basketball and softball. 

1. All homerooms will select a captain. 

2. All students in the homerooms will be per- 
mitted to play with the exception of varsity 
players. 

3. The “Officials Club” boys are assigned to 
officiate at the games. 

4. No official is perm 
own homeroom game. 

5. All game results will be posted on bulletin 
boards and in the newspaper. 

6. All games must start promptly and any 
team not appearing on the playing field within 
five minutes after scheduled time—the game will 
be forfeited. 

1. All scores for ! 
the “Director” the same day. 


itted to officiate his 


he day must be reported to 


What is the place of the physi 
group guidance and developm 


Group Guidane 


Edueation 
HE AIM OF GUIDANCE is to help the in- 


i “reason- 
dividual to be now and in the future rea 
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designed to answer up 
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The following “Playing Rules" were also de- 
veloped. 

1. Two ten minute periods, no time out. 

2. Unlimited substitution. 

3. Point after touchdown — ball must be 
passed or running play (no kicking). 

4. Off sides — 5 yard penalty. 

5. Interference — 15 yard penalty. 

6. Two hand touch above waist. 

7. Point scoring T.D. 6 points: point after 
T.D. 1 point. 

8. Blocking permitted, but “both feet” must 
be on the ground. 

9. Regulation rules must be abided by at all 
times. 

10. Protested decisions (if needed) will be 
decided by the protest committee. 

11. In case of a tie, a play-off game will be 
arranged. 

The interest for play and competitive sports 
among the rank and file of our students is met 
to a large degree by our planned intramural 
sports program. 


cal education training in the total picture of 
ent of the “whole” child? 


e Through Physical 


MARY L. GREGORY 


The physical education program affords its in- 
structors a superb opportunity through group 
guidance to help the individual to improve al- 
most every phase of his development—physical. 
mental. social. and emotional. Furthermore. so 
closely interwoven are these aspects of person- 
ality that it is almost impossible to isolate any 
one of them from the others—for physical ab- 
normality invariably produces social and emo- 
tional disturbances which must be compensated 
for. There is seldom emotional stability where 
the hody is diseased or deformed. 

The physical education curriculum is itself 
the starting point. Through the years our pro- 
gram has progressed from formal gymnastics to 
our present one of sports and dancing. The 
potentialities for developing such democratic 
principles as leadership. cooperation. honesty. 
loyalty. self-control, regard for fellow man, per- 
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severance. and good sportsmanship are added to 
the physical, mental, social, and emotional pos- 
sibilities. 

Sometime ago the Sunday newspaper carried 
a colorful account of the State Archery Tourna- 
ment held at the Country Club. The second 
place winner in the woman's division was a girl 
who was almost excluded from physical educa- 
tion four years ago because of a heart condition, 
the result of rheumatic fever. 


The girl who presented herself to my class 
was nervous, spoiled, and accustomed to making 
her physical condition an excuse. “I’m not going 
to take gym," she said. "I can get a doctor's 
excuse." And she did; but talks with the parents, 
the doctor; and, of course, with the girl herself 
finally led her to accept a modified sports pro- 
gram in which most of her time was spent in 
archery. 

The girl was not popular; she was a poor 
sport. But as she developed a skill as the basis 
of her self-confidence, she gained legitimately 
the attention she desired; and she learned that 
attention based on approval is far more satisfying 
than that which rocks upon a petulant and iras- 
cible disposition. 

This question may be raised in the case of 
the above student and her situation. Was this 
guidance or teaching? Guidance is inherent in 
good teaching. "Nothing more salutary could 
happen to a school than that the teachers acquire 
the personnel point of view. This point of view 
would slowly but surely transform and trans- 
figure their classroom procedure. . . . A large 
amount of this guidance is enmeshed with the 
regular classroom activities, not carried on in a 
special period set apart for guidance purposes." 
In the above instance the determination on the 
part of the teacher to include the girl in a class- 
room situation may be guidance. but instruction 
in archery is teaching. 

But what about the girl on the last row of the 
bleachers with a spinal curvature or the one on 
the third row who is a polio victim? Ideally. a 
corrective or therapeutic class might be our solu- 
tion. Yet this may tend to stigmatize further this 
individual. cause her to lose the contacts she 
needs so much. 

Furthermore. is the average physical educa- 
tion instructor qualified to undertake the work 


4 Strang, Ruth. 
millan Company, New York, 1941 


Pupil Personnel and Guidance, The Mac- 
Pp 267 and 254 
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of a therapist? In realizing our limitations here, 
we must not overlook our responsibility to the 
individual. Are we going to ignore the handi- 
capped child because our program is more easily 
built around the normal? Are we going to single 
her out and give her some special and yet some 
trivial, non-interesting activity to perform in a 
corner by herself? Are we going to include her 
in the group and help her to live with her handi- 
cap so she will soon feel she is not so different 
from others? Many individuals with such handi- 
caps can learn to accomplish as much as some 
physically normal. 

Let us place Jane Brown who has the spinal 
curvature and Sue Smith, the polio victim, in an 
actual situation. Our class of forty girls has 
assembled and is undergoing a short period of 
orientation and organization. During this time 
feelers are sent in all directions to try to dis- 
cover the ability of the group. 

We find many who are not physically handi- 
capped to the extent that Jane and Sue are but 
who are not very athletically inclined because of 
body build. We may be of much assistance to all 
of these students if we guide them into a smaller 
working group or squad where they will not be 
called upon to compete with the more outstand- 
ing ones. Are we segregating them? No. We 
are helping them to a point where they will have 
opportunities to gain a feeling of adequacy, of 
belonging. of participating, and of accomplish- 
ing. In this situation, Jane Brown was elected 
squad leader and Sue her assistant. 


“The general emotional climate in the class 
and the moods of its members will be greatly 
affected by the nature of the adjustment. and 
interaction among the cliques, by the stability of 
the cliques within themselves, by the emotional 
security and stability of the more influential 
members of each clique, and by the relationships 
between the cliques and the teacher."5 

From the time of their election as squad 
leaders interest was aroused in many minor 
sports such as table-tennis, shuffleboard. and 
archery. as well as dancing. Competition became 
keen: the feeling of adequacy, of belonging: of 
participating. and of accomplishing became very 
noticeable. In our annual Sports Day these stu- 
dents had a part as much so as the outstanding 
basketball and hockey players. The unselfish- 


> " Council 
5 Helping Teachers Understand Children, Americon 
of Education, Washington, D.C., 1945. P. 280. 
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ness, the recognition of accomplishment, and 
pride in a job well done were a few of the visible 
outcomes of this particular group. 

The most satisfying result to me was the self- 
confidence gained by these two handicapped stu- 
dents in such a short period. The group was not 
segregated. It was a part of our regular class, 
using the same gymnasium and outdoor play 
area. Hence, their accomplishments and perse- 
verance were noted by others more fortunate. I 
really felt that they belonged and were well on 
the way to a happy school life. I felt that for 
once guidance had definitely colored my teach- 
ing. i 

“The contribution of the teacher to personnel 
work varies with the teacher’s personal qualifi- 
cations and professional preparation. Ina typi 
cal school system one is likely to find a smal 
number of teachers who make an important 
contribution to the guidance of pupils. . - - A 
considerable number of the faculty see ly 
for guidance only in academic ped n 
rest are. primarily teachers of subjec 
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as to himself. The group generally sets the pat- 
tern of behavior, and through proper guidance 
these individuals can be led to see that they are 
becoming unpopular and rejected by their asso- 
ciates because of their actions. 

The shy and retiring individual contributes 
little to the group, but he is generally overlooked 
because he does not produce a disturbing ele- 
ment. He is more of a disadvantage to himself. 
Do we need to single out this individual, or can 
we through group activities help him find him- 
self in his relationship to living with others? 
Subtly and sympathetically we may build self- 
confidence; trying to force him into conspicuous 
roles will aggravate the condition. 

In any teaching situation there is one factor 
which never changes—that of character. Our 
world situation causes social sciences to bring 
in new products and new techniques; our con- 
stant discoveries in the fields of science and 
medicine make yesterday's health facts of little 
value tomorrow; our change from formal gym- 
nastic teaching to the use of sports and dancing 
makes our approach different. 

The moral phase of our life is the same. 
Character constitutes willingness to cooperate 
with others and willingness to abide by a code 
decided upon by a group. ls there any better 
place to incorporate good sportsmanship, hon- 
esty, loyalty, self-control, perseverance, coopera- 
tion, and respect for fellow man—all of which 
are the very essence of character—than in phy- 
sical education work? 

All too often when the competition is keen 
and the urge to win is paramount, we are likely 
to notice deviations. Here group discussions on 
the importance of fair play will do more to 
foster our point than individual discussion be- 
cause it will keep the problem before all mem- 
bers of the group and prompt the individuals to 
assist one another. 

Our greatest assel comes from the carry-over 
value into other aspects of life. Are the lessons 
learned here going to make us a better all-around 
person for later life? Let us consider the actions 
of Anne Howard to determine how she profited 
by an experience. A large sum of money was 
missing from the girls’ dressing room during her 
class period. Anne was the only one seen in the 
dressing room during activ ity period. and yet no 
definite accusations could be made. Since Anne 
was quite perturbed over the situation. I did not 
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think it advisable to talk to her personally. In- 
stead a good bit of our next class period was 
spent in a discussion of honesty and truthfulness, 
1 was aware of a change in her from this point 
on. Little did I realize how much she was im- 
pressed until a year after she completed her re- 
quired work with me and only a short while prior 
to her graduation she came to me to discuss the 
matter. She did not want to leave the school 
until her conscience was clear and she knew how 
I felt toward her because of this particular inci- 
dent. 

Sometimes the work accomplished in the phys- 
ical education field is looked upon as all brawn 
and no brain. However, young people develop 
mentally through their experiences here. This is 
particularly true with the close correlation be- 
tween health and physical education. There was 
a time when these were separate courses. Now 
problems of personal hygiene, sex, dating. boy 
and girl relationship are as much a part of our 
work as teaching a sport or a dance, 

Other mental values are alertness, foresight, 
and good mental health. Children become very 
alert and foresighted through proper guidance 
in safety which is an asset to both self and fellow 
man. 

Since so many complicated and difficult 
problems arise in the lives of our young people, 
they must learn to live with themselves as well as 
to get along with others. Confidence in oneself 
is most essential and much can be done in this 
informal group to build this confidence. Little 
responsibilities seasoned with the proper amounts 
of praise and encouragement will do much to 
give this child a wholesome mental attitude, 


Let us look in on Ruth who came to us from 
a very small country school. Is there any wonder 
that she felt lost in a student body of seventeen 
hundred. was intolerant. unfriendly. unhappy, 
and as a result progressed very slowly in her aca- 
demie work? Through some minor responsibil- 
ities. group discussions, and group participa- 
lion in various sports as well as social dancing. 
Ruth is making steady progress. No longer does 
she appear unhappy nor do we find her roaming 
our halls alone. 

What is the rôle of the physical educator in 
the total picture of group guidance and the de- 
velopment of the “whole” child? I do not intend 
to convey the idea that the physical educator has 
the leading role: but certainly. a very important 
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one. I feel that as teachers in this informal class 
situation where discussions are so free and in- 
struction so varied, our opportunities are many. 
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What You Need 


SPIRIT PROCESS DUPLICATOR 

The new Model 220 A, B. Dick spirit duplica- 
tor, an automatic feed, hand Operated model, is 
designed to meet today's needs for low cost repro- 
duction in all type of offices and organizations 
where duplicating requirements can be satisfied 
by this process. 

Recognizing the problems of high operating 
costs and personnel turnover that plague busi- 
ness today, A. B. Dick Company has developed a 
duplicator which provides operating economy and 
can be used by untrained personnel with a mini- 
mum of instruction. 


7-IN-1 DRAWING DEVICE 

A versatile, new drawing instrument, which 
Serves as a combination compass, scale, square, 
protractor and lettering guide is made of dimen- 
sionally-stable Vinylite plastic rigid sheet. The 
multi-purpose device stands up under constant 
use and rough handling, and resists moisture, oil 
ink, grease, and most chemicals. The durable 
drawing device, 7 inches long and 134 inches 
wide, assures accurate measurement and align- 
ment of letters and precise scaling. Perforated 
and with a button held by one finger to revolve 
the instrument, it is used as a compass. It also 
serves as a protractor. Sold by Shaw-Barton, 
Inc., Coshocton, Ohio. 


School Activities 


ASSEMBLY 


PROGRAMS 


for September 


In May, a preliminary set-up for assemblies is 
paramount. . 

Program-planning depends on time, talent, 
and facilities. Assemblies mirror school life. If 
they are slip-shod unprepared affairs, rowdyism 
results. To be worthwhile the program must be 
educational, entertaining, and well presented. 


What Is An Assembly? 

A decade ago, a school assembly meant a 
chapel, a show, or a social gathering; the pei 
meaning is more emphatic. Today, the wor ia 
while assembly is a close union of individuals 
who are conscious of the definite purpose for 
having been brought together either by their own 
will or by the call of another. . 

This kind of program has Me aee ep 


Students not only gain knowledge, 3 
art of listening and participating. Teachers ap 


preciate the problems and contributions s 
co-workers. Closer cooperation develops ce 
faculty members and students. Thus go pare 
assemblies create the positive school spiri 

in the progressive school curriculum. 


Value of Assemblies 


n is pact 
When Charles H. Judd stated: The cleares 


bi ; T conduct 

evidence of an educated pedes e ee Yaribc 
P j ifica 

or behavior,” he gave the justi rovide oppor- 


while assemblies. Since programs PP? ion, audi- 
tunity for correct behavior in pareek plies pre- 
ence manners must be learned. Mns, ideals; 
sent opportunity to acquire the atti valuable ex- 
and conduct of good citizens. Such S GEHEN. 
periences teach fundamentals for dem 
rt 
d assemblies 
n, but come 
nd planning. 
icy-maker for 
Be ay assembly 
the definite 


The Administrator's Pa 
Well planned and well execute 
are not the result of indirect actio 
from well-organized administration a 
Since the administrator is t 
the school, the primary success oi is 
depends on his interests. He direc 
procedure to be followed: ] 
1. Schedules a definite time 
2. Determines the number 


for the program. 
of programs per 


year. he 
3. Plans for the supervision 


4. Appoints the members of 


of assemblies. 
the central com- 


mittee. : 
5. Directs the policy for stud 


6. Designates the opening for 


ent participation. 
malities. 
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UNA LEE VOIGT 
Enid High School 
Enid, Oklahoma 


The Assembly Schedule 

Scheduling the assembly at a regular period 
and time adds dignity to the program; it is in- 
cluded in the school curriculum. Shortening 
classes seems more Satisfactory than the omitting 
of classes in rotation. The first and last periods 
of the day proved less desirable than the third 
and fifth. Sometimes a good assembly is worth 
more than three class periods; therefore, special 
events and holidays may require more than the 
allotted time, but proper timing insures accuracy 
and high standards. 

Too many assemblies are slipshod. Time and 
energy are needed for worthwhile presentations. 
In a smali school, every other week is the proper 
frequency, but fewer than one a month means 
colorless affairs or brings undue excitement at 
the schedule change. 


Committee Arrangements 

Direct responsibility for the assembly should 
be delegated to a faculty member who also serves 
as chairman of the central committee. This in- 
dividual has charge of make-up, properties, and 
formal openings. He arranges the schedule of 
calendar dates. He may be assisted by competent 
members of the speech club or department who 
realize the responsibility and constantly strive 
to improve material, setting, and performance. 

The central committee of teachers should of- 
fer assistance to the sponsor in charge of a per- 
formance. If students are committee members, 
it is good practice to require a detailed plan a 
week before the presentation date. 

This central committee should realize that 
program success depends upon the reactions of 
the audience. Appreciation and understanding 
of the audience should be evidenced at the con- 
clusion of every performance. 


Assembly Policies 
Policies regarding student participation vary, 
but some administrators advise the use of every 
student. This is ideal; for teachers are tempted to 
use the experienced pupils over and over. Pride 
in performance should not be the dominating 
factor. Contribution to the school’s activities and 
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opportunity for all boys and girls are in accord- 
ance with the democratic way. Showing talent 
from many families brings parents to the school. 
Thus, the assembly paves the way for closer co- 
operation between home and school. 
Formal Openings 
A formal opening gives continuity and dignity 
that the worthwhile assembly requires; it unites 
the spirit of the group. The presiding of the stu- 
dent council president adds a worthy note. At 
the first note of “Call to the Colors," the student 
body arises; two flag bearers bring the American 
flag and the school flag to position on the stage. 
The council president leads in The Flag Salute. 
The singing of the National Anthem and the 
school's song is led by a student in Enid school. 
A short Bible passage closes the formality of 
opening, and the council president introduces the 
emcee for the day's program. 


Assembly Principles 
In planning the performance of a thirty-five 
minute weekly assembly, one should keep in 
mind five major points: 
1. Plan the objective; the five major purposes 
of speech are: to inform, to entertain, to impress, 
to persuade, to convince. 
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Order today from: 


PUBLICATIONS HELPS 


10th Street 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Your dollar refunded if not satisfied 
$$$$$$$$$5 
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2. Organize every detail. 

3. Keep the program as simple and natural as 
possible. à 

4. Have enthusiastic performers: the stage 
managers and emcee must keep up the tempo 
and enthusiasm. 

5. Concentrate efforts on a few well-planned 
rehearsals, but remember the world never sees 
or hears perfection. 


Music in Assembly 


It is important that every worthwhile assem- 
bly include music. It was Carlyle who wrote, 
“Music is the speech of the angels” and another 
scholar reminds us that: “Music is a discipline; a 
mistress of order and good manners; she makes 
people milder and gentler.” For enjoyment, for 
unifying influence, and for universal appeal, 
music is necessary in worthwhile assemblies. 
Music teachers know this and welcome oppor- 
tunities for students’ performances. 

Successful plans depend on the pupils’ whole- 
hearted cooperation, but the sponsor is directly 
responsible for the execution of the assembly 
program. The central committee aids with make- 
up, lighting, properties, and costuming, but the 
delivery, method, and selections depend upon the 
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teacher in charge. .Therefore he must be en- 
thusiastic, confident in his students' creative abil- 
ity, and considerate of their needs and wishes. 
Confidence in their ability can stimulate the en- 
tire activity so that the whole school profits edu- 
cationally. The teacher "sells" the importance 
of his subject matter and projects his department. 
Worthwhile assemblies pay big dividends to ener- 
getic teachers. 


Assembly Suggestions for the Year—1953-1954 


are the oldest form; con- 


1. Speeches or talks 
ho chat informally can 


versation of students W: 


break this monotony. , 
2. Interviews, discussions, symposiums, and 


forums are modern methods deviating from the 


formal speech. 

3. Demonstration, 
contrasts, and experiment 
received. 

4. Dramatizations, puppet c 
plays, skits, and pantomimes are favorites. 

5. Competition and audience participation 
programs, similar to radio and Television shows, 
prove to be interesting material. Adaptations 


should be made. 


illustrations of procedure, 
ation are always well 


shows, one-act 


6. Auction sales, tableaux, the family Grels 
or album, and unpacking à talent trunk are ef- 
fective student-starters for original ideas. 

7. An educational film may be used to an ad- 
vantage. 

8. Short debates, 
pretations provide novelty. 


impersonations, and inter- 


NEWCOMERS' ASSEMBLY 


Student Council 

tures—II Timothy 2:15 
“School be- 
ts are to be 
ee. She in- 


Suggested Scrip: 
conversations echo, 
chers and new studen 
s the emc 


September 
gins.” New tea na a 
introduced. School Spirit i 


ines the pro- 

troduces the flag bearers, and outlines PS hird 
Jed i nce 

cedure for the formal opening. Sir capris 


i D f assembly audience are : 
mike gia adem. of the school song 


dents, mimeo; iraphed copies £ 
and creed should be used. In Enid Bien En 
the song and creed are flashed on gii A 
side of the large stage. This is in tare d aes 
Harold Duckett, head of the visual educatio: 


partment. 

reed 

“J believe in Enid High School, her — 
believe in the honesty of every d 
aithfulness in duty; I believe irte 
s from worthwhile fun, geneous 
d loyal service to ™Y school; I 
in victory and an unconquer- 
I believe in keeping faith 


The Plainsman's C 


and ideals; I 
tasks and in f. 
joy that come 
comradeship, an 
believe in modesty 
able spirit in defeat; 
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with my neighbor, my father and mother, my 
country, and my God.” 

The meaning of this creed can be presented to 
the group through creative dramatics. The script 
writing committee can use incidents from school 
life to depict the meaning. 

School spirit calls representatives of the ac- 
tivities and clubs. These students outline the 
aims and major objectives. They welcome new 
members and give requirements for membership. 

Another suggestion is the School Spirit Week, 
similar to Howdy Week in junior high schools. 
Special awards are given to the friendliest boy 
and girl from each class. Humor may be added 
by honoring the boy and girl with the widest 
smiles, and the loudest voices. The class officers 
are introduced. Each representative tells about 
the history of the class—the number, outstand- 
ing achievements and awards. 

Musical numbers and readings are presented 
by new students. 

Pupils can use diagrams of the building for 
demonstrations. Explanations of traditions and 
rules are good skit starters for the script writers. 

Perhaps the club presidents will want sepa- 
rate assemblies on the calendar. Challenging 
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Costume rentals to churches, schools, 
colleges and organizations every- 
where. 100,000 costumes in stock 
—promptly available at very mod- 
erate rates. 
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thereof. You name the play or list 
of requirements—we send full infor- 
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teen-agers with the joy of presenting 
Brams is the work of the sponsor. 
MUSIC ASSEMBLY 
Music Department 
Suggested Scripture— Psalm 66:1-10 


good pro- 


In some Schools, a Song fest is presented an- 
nually. School Songs are either mimeographed or 
flashed on a Screen. The purpose of this as- 
sembly is to create a unity of Spirit and to foster 
a wholesome atmosphere. Sometimes the band is 
featured but generally the music supervisor or 
pep club leaders preside. However, the school 
chorus is preferred for the assembly. 

"Melodies in Action” is a novelty number. 
Pantomiming Some popular songs is always en- 
tertaining. Students can plan 
original skits and add variety to the program. 

The speaker may give a short talk on “B-flat! 
B-sharp! B-natural!” 

A peppy, Song assembly is one for each school 
calendar. The songs should be familiar to the 
audience and selected with care, A guest soloist 
may be asked to sing and a few short choruses 
sung. This assembly should be limited to twenty- 
five or thirty minutes, 


CONSTITUTION DAY ASSEMBLY 
Social Science and Speech Departments 
Suggested Scripture; Luke 20:19-26 

September 17 is Constitution Day 
otic assembly is appreciated, 

Winners of the Veterans of Foreign War ra- 
dio contest can present their Speeches entitled 
“The Constitution, Ours to Defend." The Ameri- 
can Legion sponsors an annual contest on the 
Constitution; members of the speech department 
will volunteer to give original orations and ex- 
temporaneous talks on the amendments. 

Original dramas on the signing, the demand 
for the Bill of Rights, and the drafting of the 
Constitution are appreciated by Americans. 
Short dramatizations are also available. 

A pageant entitled “What Makes America 
Great,” is easy to present. Uncle Sam calls on 
the farmer, the laborer, the teacher, and others 
who tell how the Constitution protects each one. 
The speaker then tells what his duty is to Amer- 
ica. The pageant is a flashback of two students 
who wonder why America needs defending. 
Strengthening America by loyal citizens is the 
purpose of this assembly, 

A guest speaker may speak on the privileges 
and responsibilities of Uniteq States citizens. 

The history and reason for the pledge to the 
flag as outlined by the G.A.R, may be emphasized 
at this assembly. 


and a patri- 
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National Boy Scout Jamboree 


More than 50,000 Boy Scouts and Leaders from 
all parts of the nation and from other lands will 


camp together at the third National Jamboree, 
The tent *Jam- 


boree City" will rise 
on the 3,000-acre 
site on the Irvine 
Ranch in the New- 
port Harbor area of 
southern California, 


about 40 miles 
southeast of Los 
Angeles. 


The camp will 
have its own electri- 
city, water supply, 
telephone service, 
post office, and 
other services. It 
will be the largest 
encampment of boys 


WINE RANCH re 
ULY 17-23. 19: 
Eo SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


ever held. 
All cooking will be done by the Scouts who 


" i isplays, 
will take part in in, ceremonien: SS eb. 
campfires, demonstrations, inter-camp v y 
swim in the Pacific Ocean. m T" 

Outstanding Americans will take part in prin 


cipal events. 


Summer Reading . : 
"Summer Reading" makes a good d 
for the student council or other ausa osi i 
body. Such a campaign of educatio epe 
Such elements as: class and other Load din ie 
the library; the issuance of library rig be 
sending of library literature to e glen 
parents; the issuance of reading-recor ce eas 
explanation and promotion by esent ; 
exhibits of appropriate library materials. 


Career Week Activities — 
The most intriguing week of the pun I e 
may well be Career Week. We HAYS oa aa 
at North High. Our program includ «à Lon 
room planning and discussion cae van mius je 
bly with movies, and an y pans De acai 
vocations and the need for ear at ey 
choice; a student ballot of first ana E ed Iit 
tional choices, division of the who Los e 
groups having the same interests Lg pp dede 
ballot information, and the selection E ae 
for each group from representative 
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nd Comments 


community; all groups meeting Separately with 
their speakers in a conference hour for questions 
and discussion; a "follow up" brogram under the 
supervision of the school Counseling service, 

The display of large, colorful posters on the 
school bulletin boards awakened much favorable 
anticipation.—Frank P. Darby, Ohio Schools 

"nas 
Public Relations 

Increasingly, schools are cooperating in the 
organization and bromotion of various kinds of 
community activities. The real test of the value 
of such cooperation must be found in the answer 
to the question, “Is its educational value to the 
students who participate commensurate with the 
time and energy invested in it?” Often this seems 
to be a second thought, not the first. It should 
be the first. 


Square and Social Dance Workshop 

The East High School in Aurora, Illinois, was 
the center of a Co-recreational social and square 
dance workshop, on a Saturday, last month. Invi- 
tations were sent to the advisers of all schools 
within a radius of fifty miles that are members 
of the Illinois State High School Activities Asso- 
ciation. 

~ 
Recording Can Be Had About Pen Pals 

The Children’s Plea for Peace has available 
a recording for use in classrooms. Called “The 
Story of Pen Pals,” it explains the background 
of reasons for pen pals and projects. Out-of-town 
schools may rent the two twelve-inch records for 
$6.00 plus postage by writing to the Children’s 
Plea for Peace at the World Affairs Center. Mim- 
eographed copies of the text of the records may 
be bought for ten cents.—Minn. Journal of Edu- 
cation 


High School Rodeo 

The State High School Rodeo will be held on 
June 6-7 and the National High School Rodeo on 
July 24-26—both at Rapid City, S.D. 

There will be ten events in the State Rodeo— 
for boys and girls. Contestants must be regularly 
enrolled students during the school year 1952-53 
and have maintained satisfactory grades in school 
subjects. 

A Rodeo queen will be judged upon horse- 
manship— 60 5; ; personality—20%: and appear- 
ance—20% .—Eugene Madison, General Chair- 
man, S. Dak. High School Rodeo Ass'n, New 
Underwood, S.Dak. 
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pil Would Lower Film Mailing Cost 

Mailing costs on educational films will be re- 
duced by approximately two-thirds if a bill spon- 
sored by Rep. Katherine St. George of New York 
is adopted by Congress this year. 

The bill calls for amendment to the present 
postal rate law applying to books so that it will 
include 16mm films when they are mailed to all 
users except commercial theatres. 

The proposed legislation was recommended by 
national educational organizations including the 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruction of the 
NEA.—School and Community 


Puppet Playhouse 

Puppet Playhouse of Casper, Wyoming, has 
brought enjoyment and new experiences to the 
young in heart over Wyoming and neighboring 
states. Small schools are invited to take advan- 
tage of our productions at a nominal fee when 
we come near your area. 

First recognized by the Casper Morning Star 
as a worthwhile hobby, later featured in the 
Denver Posts Empire Magazine, and now en- 
dorsed by the Wyoming State Superintendent of 
Schools, this high type entertainment is avail- 
able to all schools in the state. 

write us, Box 1243, for further information.— 
Wyoming Education News 


Council Members 


There doesn't seem to be much relationship 
between the number of students in a high school 
and the number of members of its student coun- 
cil, according to a study of the student councils 
of 137 Oregon schools reported by Willard Bear 
in Student Life. The 12-member student council 
is the most popular—but the 20 schools that have 
councils of that size have enrollments ranging 
all the way from 48 to 1,900 students. Almost 
half of the schools reported student councils with 
8 to 12 members—but their student bodies varied 
from 21 to 1,900. The full range of student-coun- 
cil size ran from 4 members in a school with 54 
students to 60 members in a school with 1,800 
students. Two small schools with enrollments of 
23 and 30 students settled the matter by making 
every student a member of the council.—Clear- 
ing House 


CARE Book Package Helps Teach English 
To World 
In answer to requests from many parts of the 
world, the CARE Book Fund has compiled a $10 
English Instruction Book Package to help the 
people of other lands learn our tongue. Suitable 


INA 


for persons with enough educational background 
to study on their own as well as for classroom 
use in high schools and universities, the package 
contains a set of instruction manuals illustrated 
with pictures; a dictionary and six volumes of 
American and English literature, short stories, 
and poems. Orders for delivery to individuals or 
institutions in 21 European and Asian countries 
can be sent to CARE, 20 Broad St., New York 5, 
N.Y., or any local office.—Ohio Schools 


Television Costs 


The Federal Communications Commission has 
been holding television channels in some 240 
communities for the use of school systems and 
colleges that can finance educational TV sta- 
tions. The channels were reserved in April, 1952, 
but will be thrown open to commercial use after 
June 30, 1953. Educators would give their right 
arms for the TV channels, but the requirement is 
money. According to the FCC, says California 
Journal of Secondary Education, the cost of 
building an educational TV station is $300,000, 
and yearly operating costs are another $200,000. 
—The Clearing House 


WOTP Has Changed to WCOTP 


World Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession is the successor to WOTP. It 
was organized in Denmark last summer. 

Ronald Gould of England was elected presi- 
dent and Dr. Karl Karre of Sweden, vice-presi- 
dent. Headquarters of the new organization will 
be at the NEA, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 
6, D.C., with William G. Carr as secretary-gen- 
eral. 

There is no provision in the new WCOTP for 
individual affiliation, as was the case for WOTP 
"associates." However, individual teachers may 
have WCOTP publications mailed to them upon 
payment of $2 annually. 

In the absence of instructions to the contrary» 
payments of $2 will hereafter be credited to the 
annual subscription for WCOTP publications: 
Proceedings of the Copenhagen conference wi 
be sent to all WOTP associates on the current 
mailing list.—Minn. Journal of Education 


CAPS and GOWNS 


For Graduation, Special money- 
saving plan. Write for full 
details and returnable sample- 
No expense or obligation. Also 
Choir and Choral Apparel. 
DeMoulin Bros. & C 
1025 S. 4th St. — Greenvi 
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FAMILY LIVING AND 
GROUP ACTIVITIES 

In order to enrich the curriculum of DuQuoin 
Township High School and to make it practical 
and applicable to life situation, instead of the 
stereotyped courses of study which generally 
stressed only the fundamentals, Principal R. P. 
Hibbs, on the recommendation of the Curriculum 
Committee some five years ago, introduced a 
course in Family Living. 

This course was design! J 
men in high school make proper adjustments to 
their family units in the present status, and to 
prepare them for family living in their own 
homes which they establish upon marriage. 

There are many present day problems of the 
family, that many times go unnoticed or are or 
taken into consideration, when a young couple 
decide to marry. Many of these problems are 
aired thoroughly so that the romantic and SA 

“tional side will not overshadow the more p 
tical side—that of making a living. "m 

Some of the practical parts of the cou cy 
volve the planning of a home. Items su oh 
construction, wiring, insurance, plumbing, = n 
a loan, floor plans, furnishing the house, an x 
like are discussed, investigated, and thee M 
studied, so that the students can see the practi a 
side of living. 

The approach of ta 
of marriage may pu 
blooded. Yet, after loo 
over, before the young couple eor 
involved, this is much better than T Ws 
the ruins of an unsuccessful marria£ 

ce court. i 
ME tt is with this thought in mind, that wer 
in Family Living includes such as 503 riage 
Relationships," and “Preparation for eme 

It is on this latter unit, that the [pee he 
comes. In the Family Living Classes : s beides 
years, there has always been at leas oni. di 
and on two occasions there has been Is je 
other words, @ few of these young ^ E iirach 
have already entered into the mara apa 
or as one might am e ol of t 

inki lon, ese lines. " = 
m e Pi f sear For ewig! 
full and frank discussion is always Che E 
The students are vitally interested t5 eee 
discussed, and it is felt that fs grea 
good comes from this discussion. 


ed to help upperclass- 


i dispassionate view 
n t ittle cold 


m at first a li A ie 
i the whole situa 
e too deeply 
king over 
di- 
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The unit follows “Boy and Girl Relation- 
ships,” and this naturally leads into the matter of 
courtship and its function or purpose, which 
generally comes first in the study of the unit. 

Following the discussion on courtship, time is 
spent on the engagement period, its purpose; then 
the preparations for the wedding and the wed- 
ding day itself. The rituals for the marriage cere- 
mony from several faiths are brought in. These 
are read, compared, and discussed in an attempt 
to determine the thinking of the church toward 
the marriage relationship. 

The study of etiquette for the wedding in- 
cludes that for showers for the bride, how to re- 
ceive and acknowledge gifts, the pachelor din- 
ner, financial responsibilities of bride, groom, 
and their families, and that of the wedding itself. 

When does the father give the bride away? 
When does the groom take the bride’s hand? 
May the groom watch the bridal party come into 
the church? When does the bride’s mother come 
into the church?; the groom’s mother? Must one 
be invited to a wedding to attend? What is the 
order of the bridal party? How does one usher 
at a wedding? These and a dozen more ques- 
tions are answered as plans are made for the 
wedding rehearsal. 

The class does it all—a committee studies the 
kinds of invitations and announcements and re- 
ports to the class, another committee studies the 
preparation of the church for the ceremony and 
prepares the classroom for such, another com- 
mittee is responsible for the responsibilities of 
the ushers and the male participants in the 
ceremony. They select class members for each 
part and at the time of rehearsal instruct them 
as to their duties. 

The bridal committee does the same for that 
part of the wedding. They find what should be 
done and when, select a class member for each 
part and at the time of the rehearsal in class, 
tells them what to do. The rehearsal now takes 
place. The chairman tells each participant in turn 
what is to be done, and he does it, while the 
class observes. When each part has been done 
we put it all together—from the ushering in 
of the guests to the point where the minister is 
to begin the ceremony. 

Thus a “mock” wedding has been carried out. 
The students enjoy it, and are high in their praise 
of the activity. At the students' request, the wed- 
ding is repeated, so that a smoother performance 
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can be had, and then the girls start dreaming of 
the day when they will be managing their own 
rehearsal with a stand-in as the bride. 

The instructor and students feel that this is a 
valuable part of the course in Family Living. 
As stated above, the practical side of the mar- 
riage contract is not forgotten nor neglected as 
that is considered long before the unit on marri- 
age is brought up.—D. W. Hortin, Vice-Principal, 
and Mrs. Alice Polley, Guidance Director, Du- 
Quoin Township High School, DuQuoin, Illinois 


Editor's Note: Perhaps, strictly speaking, this article does 
not represent the “extracurricular activities" field. How- 
ever, in another way, it does represent it, because it concerns 
non-acodemic material, group planning, discussion, promot- 
ing, committee work, dramatization, and evaluation. Cer- 
fen such a project should be both interesting and profit- 
able. 


IN THE GOOD OLD SUMMERTIME— 
OUTDOOR MOVIES 

What happens to your school’s 16 mm. sound 
motion picture projector during the summer 
months when school is closed? Is it locked up in 
the principal’s office or in the closet in the audio- 
visual coordinator’s room? Have you considered 
using the projector during the summer months? 
It can be used as part of the summer recreation 
program by showing outdoor movies in the eve- 
ning. 

Why not make plans now to assist the summer 
program director. Use of films should not be of 
the educational variety, but plan a film program 
of entertainment for the entire family. In 1946 
at Tenafly, New Jersey, as director of the sum- 
mer recreation program, a series of outdoor even- 
ning movies was started. It has been continuous 
every summer since that time. 

The equipment is set up in the back of the 
MacKay School. The land slopes toward the 
school and is ideal for the outdoor movies. The 
rear of the building serves as a sounding board 
directing the sound from the speakers back to- 
ward the audience. Football bleachers are erected 
for spectators. Many bring folding and/or camp 
chairs. An outlet in the school provides the nec- 
essary electricity for the projector. 

Film rental is much easier during the sum- 
mer months. Full length features and shorts are 
available at this time when schools are closed. 
It is possible to add to the length of the showing 
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by splicing free films to the feature. Sports 
films are available from the New York Yankees, 
Associated Films in New York, and the New Jer- 
sey State Museum. 


During the past summers the author served 
as director of summer playgrounds in Tenafly; 
attendance grew from 200 to 800 during the first 
year. Attendance has averaged over a thousand 
ever since. We have six to eight outdoor show- 
ings during July and August. Rental costs 
averaged twelve dollars a showing, being paid 
for by the Recreation Commission. The average 
length of each showing was one hour and 40 
minutes. Occasionally, an educational film was 
shown, like OARS & PADDLES, a Red Cross 
film on boat safety, or a film on water safety. 
These were greatly appreciated by the parents 
of teenagers in the audience. 

Programs start at dusk (about 8:30 p.m.) and 
last until a little past 10:00 p.m. The Bergen 
county mosquito control unit cooperates by 
spraying the area during the afternoon before 
each evening movie. 


Recreational movies can be an interesting and 
enjoyable part of the evening program in a com- 
munity summer recreation project. It can be a 
family evening. Teachers can aid in planning for 
films during summer evenings. Start now with 
plans for this summer.—Harold Hainfield, Roose- 
velt School, Union City, New Jersey 


LATIN STUDENTS RECEIVE 
EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


To acquaint Latin II students of Latrobe High 
School with the meaning of a seminar as con- 
ducted on the College level, seventeen members 
attended a spaghetti dinner at Miss Ann Brown's 
home in Mechesneytown, a suburb of Latrobe. 
At the completion of the delicious dinner the 
sponsor and her student teacher from nearby 
St. Vincent College divided the assembly into 
two groups and presided over a study and dis- 
cussion group. 

Numerous questions were asked and 
swered. The grammar rules exemplified in the 
National Auxilium Latinum tests which were 
soon to be administered were discussed thought- 
fully and thoroughly. Old practice tests were 
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used. Interest was keen. Each one resolved to 
try to win a medal or honor certificate in the 
tests. 


"If only we can accumulate three medals or 


more and secure a trophy for our school," was 
roup.—Adeline E. 


the parting thought of the g à 
Reeping, Latin Instructor, Latrobe High School, 
Latrobe, Pennsylvania 
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do. I feel surer now than ever before that I want 
to be a lawyer... .” 

This reaction was typical. Kiwanians, too, 
were enthusiastic. Said one: “The students were 
surprised to find there is so much to this busi- 
ness.” Another declared: “I believe this program 
should be followed the year around.” 

Thirty-nine Erie Kiwanians worked with 105 
eleventh graders in the club’s big vocational 
guidance project recently. The club is planning 
to expand the program in the future so that more 
Erie boys and girls can spend a day at work with 
a Kiwanian.—Fred Haines, Kiwanis Club, Erie, 
Pennsylvania 


ADMINISTRATION IN 
GROUP ACTIVITY 


Last year as part of our English studies in 
three seventh grade classes, we undertook the 
study of an animal unit. To stimulate student 
interest, we read together a very interesting ani- 
mal story. This brought about oral discussion 
and ultimately desire to read further about ani- 
mals. A supplementary collection of carefully 
selected animal books in the room satisfied this 
desire. 

In addition to this reading activity, I felt that 
the necessary ground work had been laid for 
self-expression of students through group activ- 
ity. I endeavored to designate six different 
groups which would serve as vehicles for in- 
dividual work. The group headings varied ac- 
cording to the interest displayed by the respec- 
tive classes and their ability. 

Two of the classes, both classified as average 
in our system of homogeneous groupings, de- 
cided upon these six groups: 

1. Six students would make contact with 
veterinarians, zoo keepers, dog pound officials, 
and other persons able to give them the infor- 
mation they sought. These finds would be re- 
ported upon orally. 
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9. Another eight students would serve in an 
art group. Through different art media, such as 
drawing or painting, soap or wood carving, card- 
board models, clay, and paper mache; this group 
would depict different phases of animal life— 
habitat, food, care of young, etc. 

3. Six others would undertake research to 
find information on domestication of animals un- 
familiar to our locale. 

4. A “scrapbook” committee of six or eight 
would gather as many newspaper articles as pos- 
sible related to our subject matter and compile 
the material systematically. 


5. Finally a panel of six students would give 
a formal debate on the advantages of a dog or 
cat as a household pet. 

The pupils expressed their preferences for the 
different groups on slips of paper. I gathered 
these and found their choices varied enough so 
that only a few had to be put in groups which 
were second or third choices. 

After I assigned dates when their work would 
be due, the pupils were on their own. Each group 
chose one member to serve as chairman who 
would organize within his group and made peri- 
odic reports to me on the progress his particular 
group was making. 
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Their selection of different topics in their re- 
spective groups was entirely up to them. It is 
significant to note here that there was very little 
duplication in their selection of the particular 
phase of activity each member of a group under- 
took. 


When each group finally presented its fin- 
ished product, I was extremely pleased with the 
results. 


I was aware of the enthusiasm with which 
they had undertaken their work. They had most 
certainly furthered their knowledge and under- 
standing of animals and animal behavior. Some 
of them had done painstaking research at the 
library. 


The cooperation within the groups was evi- 
denced by their well organized presentation and 
lack of duplication of material. 


What was most significant io me, however, 
was the fact that most of the pupils displayed 
new enthusiasm for further reading, and, above 
all, came to realize that the study of "English" 
was not such a “drudge” after all!—Rosemary 
Sargent, 
Michigan 


Foch Intermediate School, Detroit, 
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Comedy Cues 


= pE 


Two little girls were playing. One pretended 
she wanted to rent the other’s playhouse. 


“Have you any parents?" the playhouse-owner 
asked. 

“Yes, two,” was the reply. 

“I'm so sorry,” the small landlady said, “but 
I never rent to children with parents. They're SO 
noisy and destructive." 


A clerk in a department store was serving a 
customer. The manager was strolling through the 
aisle and overheard the clerk say, *No, madam, 
we haven't had any for a long time." 

“Oh, yes, we have,” interrupted the manager, 
“T’ll send to the warehouse immediately and have 
some brought over for you." 


The lady looked startled, then burst out 
laughing and walked out of the store. The man- 
ager reprimanded the clerk, *Never refuse any- 
thing; always send out for it." 

"Well, you see," replied the clerk, “she said 
to me, ‘We haven't had any rain lately.’ "—Class- 
mate 


When her small son came in with his pants 
torn, the mother said, *You go take off those 
pants and mend them yourself." Sometime later 
she went in to see how he was getting along and 
found the pants lying on a chair unmended. The 
door to the basement was open though, so she 
called down, *Are you running around down 
there with your pants off?" 

"No, Madam,” was the dignified reply, "I'm 
reading the gas meter.”—Ex, 


Served Him Right 
Billy: Mother, Bobby broke a window! 
Mother: That's terrible. How did he do it? 
Bury: I threw a rock at him and he ducked- 
—EHX, 
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| ls the Editor Sees It. 


We begin our 25th year. Help us to make 
it our best yet. Thanks. 


Our hearty congratulations to The National 
Association of Student Councils for another out- 
standing Conference. And to Elicker, Van Pool, 
Mathes, Lewis, Elmer, and the many other indi- 
viduals who planned, organized, promoted, and 
handled this masterpiece. 


After describing current and prospective 
teacher shortages, the report of a certain national 
educational committee urged teachers to “re- 
cruit” promising students for the profession. 

We vigorously dislike this expression because 
it carries a war-necessity, foreign-missionary, 
high-pressure connotation. 

We vigorously dislike this idea because "re- 
cruiting" by parent, teacher. minister, or anyone 
else—and for any vocation whatever—is moral- 
ly wrong and educationally unjustifiable. Intel- 
ligent guidance has no place for this "recruiting" 


concept. 
While the safety patrols of the Twin City 
sworn in by the Governor of 


area were being 
Minnesota, those in other schools throughout the 
(by school 


state simultaneously participated 

radio and TV) in the program and took the oath. 

Educational application of modern scientific 
; ? 

principles, or something. huh? 


During the next two or three years, due to 
financial troubles in education, most or all of 
our extracurricular activities are gomg to be 
he defensive. Which is another 
sponsors and member par- 
as never before, evaluate 
ticular interest or activity. 
a large group of represen- 


more or less on t 
way of saying that 
ticipants will have 
and improve their par 


A recent study of : l 
tative high schools showed that in less than one- 
gh s 


half of them was there as much as 75% P 
ticipation. and in one-third of them fam was 
less than 50% participation. What a story- 
and a reasonable story. too. some newspaper edi- 


tor could make of that! 


lo. 
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Evidence of educational value, not opinion 
or tradition, will be increasingly demanded. This 
demand should result in both improved and 
eliminated activities. 


For a long time we have been trying to get 
a write-up of a successful student council which 
holds daily meetings. Although we doubt if there 
is such a council, we are willing to be set right. 
Note that we are not talking about committee 
and other sub-group meetings but about the full 
council in daily session. 

Yes, we have received several descriptions 
of such a plan but subsequent answers to some 
pertinent. questions made us skeptical of their 
accuracy so we did not use them. 


One sponsor (the principal) confessed that 
he had a daily council meeting because he did 
not know how to schedule it for only once a 
week! “But,” said he, apologetically, “the period 
is not wasted. Whenever the council's business 
does not fill the entire period the members use 
it for supervised study.” Our request for a fair 
estimate of the time spent in council and study, 
for an average month, went unanswered. 


In any case we are still looking for a con- 
vincing article—if there is such a thing. 


Can you spell *saponaceous," “consanguin- 
eous,” “concinnity,” “marescent,” and "sesqui- 


pedalian"? Use them in a sentence? We can 
not—to both questions. Yet these words are 
from those used in the National Spelling Bee 


last spring. Frankly, if we couldn't use pupil 
time to better advantages than teaching such 


words we'd jump into the nearest river. 


Several of the larger, and most of the smaller, 
associations of student councils have an annua 
membership (school) fee of one dollar. This 
fee is ridiculous because it provides too little 
financial support for a potentially fine program 
of meetings and activities. Surely no schoo 
would complain in the least over a fee of three 
or five dollars. 


hool Activities 


Young people have found that group discussions answer many questions; 
consequently, there is an ever-increasing demand for more group meetings. 


How to Lead a Group Discussion 


efXEE, WHAT A SWELL DISCUSSION 
GROUP! I really learned things in that 
group meeting. The leader knew what he 
was doing and everyone worked with him." This 
expression from Judy Jones is typical of the 
comments from others attending the same group 
discussion meeting. Judy had traveled several 
hundred miles to attend a conference of high 
school students. She represented the entire stu- 
dent body of her school and it was expected that 
she would bring back some specific ideas and 
suggestions to improve her school. The fact am 
the group session she attended had efficient a B 
ership insured her taking home the answers for 
which she was looking. : 
On the other hand, Bob Smith was discour- 
aged. He had attended another group meeting at 


<i methods of pro- 
së sonference looking for 
mrs his school wanted to 


x eror eni is 
moting a project which hi et d dupl 1 
undertake. His reaction id a ki Toni 
never was so bored in my life! We uo leader 

A a 
everything except the assigned topic- 


i the proper 
*t ev ; to keep the group on j 
didn't even try to keep knew much about it 


subject but I doubt if Laien t lent body 
anyway." Bob was representing his xt ‘a 
also and they were looking to him to bring 


Our Cover 
„an be done 
The lower picture shows i oe bebo 
by Junior High School sliildre A i i 
j aedy € " 
good used clothing for needy eu : t M or 
sored by the Student Council of the Jung was 
School in Lawrence, Kansas. The ¢ 


i -acks, and sent 
collected, sorted, packed in large sacks, iD d 
to the “Save the Children Federation. 
be distributed as needed. Competl m anh 
classes in Social Studies classes es It was 
grade really added impetus to the ¢ 
an excellent project. 3 

The ape picture shows a m d 
bers of the Burnham. School. ne bier. thie 
Cicero, Illinois, in action. This c nb; agi en 
sponsorship of Miss Sally ma es They 
very active for the past severa P 25 radio 
present class, school assembly. s ned with 
programs regularly. They also cones S d. ex- 
Pen Pals in foreign countries eo dreh Stk: 
change stamps, send package te c iler children, 
eign lands, adopt and provide for var romote 
promote international relations. cis sania 
world peace in general. They E lont yaris 
outstanding work. See articles 5” 
School Activities. pp. 21 and 132. 
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needed information. In this case poor leadership 
meant a poor conference to Bob Smith and loss 
to his student body. 

The question, then, is how can we insure 
every group discussion to be a good discussion 
group? How can we be certain that Judy Jones 
and Bob Smith take home the information they 
are expected to gather? One of the most obvious 
means is to provide responsible leadership for 
each group session. The following is an attempt 
to outline the need for responsible and intelligent 
group leadership and to suggest some essential 
actions and attitudes a group leader needs to 
achieve. 

Each year hundreds of high school students 
are called upon to act as leaders of discussion 
groups at youth conferences throughout the na- 
tion. For the most part. youth organizations 
have found that discussion groups and problem 
solving sessions are extremely popular with boys 
and girls. They enjoy the opportunity of ex- 
changing ideas in an informal atmosphere and 
coming to grips with a common problem. The 
discussion group period provides the occasion 
when everyone may freely assert his opinions and 
knowledge. Usually the boys and girls have come 
together because they had a common problem 
that each wished to solve. They find that by 
combining their efforts and knowledge the prob- 
lem or issue is clarified and solution is less diffi- 
cult. Even when a group does not find agreement 
in a problem’s solution. new ideas and new ap- 
proaches are gained. 

Since young people have found that group 
discussion answers so many of their questions 
there has been an ever-increasing demand for 
more and better groups. As a consequence, con- 
ference programs devote more and more time to 
this activity. A wide range of topics is provided 
in order that many problems may be considered. 
At some conferences topics are repeated at alter- 
nate periods to allow students to participate in 
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several different group discussions. Periods have 
been lengthened in response to student demands 
for more time. 

To many of the young people. the success or 
failure of a conference is directly dependent upon 
the quality of the group discussions they experi- 
enced. Herein lies the necessity of providing live 
topics and, more important, of providing compe- 
tent and resourceful leaders for each group. 
Program planning committees recognize that they 
are limited in their ability to provide the most 
competent and dynamic leadership. They may 
choose a leader because he volunteers for the 
job. Perhaps he is chosen on the recommenda- 
tion of another person. The point is. that any 
planning committee takes a group discussion 
leader on faith—faith that he will perform ade- 
quately and well. It is, then, the responsibility of 
each person chosen for such a position to serve 
at the maximum of his ability. 

The person chosen for such a job might well 
ask. “What must I do to live up to what is ex- 


pected of me?” “How can I prepare to do the 


job well?” Speaking generally. there are two 
areas in which the prospective leader must be 
proficient. He must first of all be thoroughly 


acquainted with the topic or problem to be dis- 
cussed and, second. he must be prepared to lead 
his fellow students in a consideration which will 
be worthwhile and fruitful. 


Program planners rightfully expect that when 
a leader accepts the responsibility for a particu- 
lar group discussion he will become fully ac- 
quainted with the problem and its implications. 
The chosen leader must learn. beforehand. as 
much about the topic as is humanly possible. 
Consultation with a faculty adviser is usually a 
sound first step. The adviser will probably be 
able to provide a wealth of material. He may 
cite references for library reading or perhaps 
information from his own knowledge of the 
topic. The resourceful leader. however. will not 
depend upon the adviser to provide all the ma- 
terial—he will do some research of his own. 
Personal perusal of all available sources will pro- 
vide a leader with an understanding of the topic 
which is needed to insure success. A leader will 
find it helpful to discuss the topic with his own 
local group of fellow students to get their ideas 
and suggestions. It is wise to examine not only 
the topic but also various means of presentation 
that will most likely encourage lively and worth- 
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while discussion. 

When the leader feels that he has mastered 
the available information concerning his topic. 
it is time for consideration of a method of put- 
ting that knowledge to use. He must remember 
that he will be expected to stimulate thinking 
within the group as well as to encourage a free 
exchange of ideas. His mission, then, is NOT to 
solve the problem personally, but rather, to en- 
courage the entire group to do the problem 
solving. To fill this role successfully there are 
several considerations. 

First, the session must be pre-planned. An 
advance visit to the room in which the group is 
to meet is always a good idea. lt should be de- 
termined how many persons the room will com- 
fortably accommodate and whether participants 
can be seated facing one another. If possible 
the chairs should be so arranged for it makes for 
an easier interchange of ideas. Provision should 
be made for sufficient ventilation and light. If 
charts or other aids are to be used they should 
be arranged as needed. A mimeographed sheet 
stating the topic for discussion or the problem 
to be solved plus questions to be answered or 
things to be considered should be prepared in 
advance and made available to each participant. 
The topic for discussion might well be plainly 
written or displayed where it will be easily seen 
by those entering the room. It is not uncommon 
to ask a friend to act as doorkeeper whose duty 
it will be to admit only as many persons as can 
be seated. It is most important that the leader 
and the person who is to act as group secretary 
meet prior to the session for a general under- 
standing of what is to be recorded. 


Second. the leader’s personal appearance and 


manner are important. He should be well 
groomed. neatly and conservatively dressed: 
bizarre or otherwise extreme dress will detract 


from his effectiveness as a group leader. The 
successful leader will be smiling and genial, yet 
seriously intent upon his responsibility. His voice 
should be well modulated, clear. strong. 8" 
distinct. He should stand up straight as unusu? 
standing positions decrease his et 
fectiveness. If the members are facing One® 
another. the leader may also be seated. 


postures or 


but 10 
such a position that all may see him easily. 
Third. 


conducted is most important. 
always be in the meeting room à 


. ; : is 
the manner in which the meeting ! 


The leader shoul 


few minutes 
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before the group participants are scheduled to 
arrive. The group should be called to order 
promptly and the leader should introduce him- 
self and the group secretary. His opening re- 
marks are all-important because they chart the 
course which the discussion will take. A “know- 
it-all” or “wise-guy” attitude should never be 
assumed by a group leader. The remarks should 
be brief, to the point, and thought provoking. 
In many instances leaders have found it helpful 
to subdivide the group into “buzz groups. These 
smaller groups, meeting for a short, specified 
time, have as their purpose the identification of 
pressing issues, clarification of thinking, and the 
development of suggestions for appropriate ac- 
tion. The sub-groups are then reconvened to 
hear a reporter give a summary of each group's 
thinking. A general discussion of the most press- 
ing issues then follows. 

In dealing with the entir p € 
should assuma an impartial and judicial attitude. 
He should try to draw everyone into me pear 
sion and guard against a few age ae 
discussion. Speaking generally, testa el 
of *how we do it at home" add little era 
thinking. Such expressions should be so zm 
thóse that have a direct bearing upon d d 
lem at hand. It should be remembered h hat 
solutions are very rarely transplanted intact trom 
one situation to another. 

It is unwise to burden the g 


or to allow others to 
hed through a com- 


s but never through 
hould strive con- 
ig together. In 
o 


inki hould 
roup thinking he s 
aims and should never 


e group the leader 


roup with one's 
“Het ” voice theirs. 

pe -peeves : 
Problem solving is accomplis 
bination of facts and opinion 
The leader s 


opinions alone. fe 
he group thinkir 


stantly to keep the 
order to accomplish 


discourage side discussions, nen 
speak unless it is to the entire group. g 


will find it helpful and further discussion w prim 
stimulated if the leader will occasionally $ 
marize what has been said. 
Courtesy and tact will be the 
control if there is a *heckler" in ! 4 
usually the group will discipline T iin 
All questions and comments must e pm 
the leader if orderly discussion As shoal 
Usually leaders require that each spea ae 
himself. when members of the group 
known to one another. 


Careful budgeting of the time : 
e close of the disct 


he best methods of 
he group and 
h a person. 


me should allow à 
ission for a 
few minutes at th 
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general summary and evaluation of the session. 
In some cases, group recommendations might be 
adopted or general agreement achieved. The 
session should end when the leader thanks the 
group for their cooperation and compliments 
their decisions. 

After the group has been dismissed, the secre- 
tary and leader should immediately prepare a 
thorough, accurate report of the proceedings. de- 
cisions, and recommendations of the group. 
Often the conference planning committee will 
supply a special form to be completed. They ex- 
pect that it will be neatly and accurately accom- 
plished. Usually there is a central point to which 
these completed reports are to be delivered. It is 
most important that this task be executed imme- 
diately so that each group will be properly re- 
ported in the conference proceedings. 

Finally, a student discussion group leader 
may feel reasonably sure of the success of a 
group session only when these essentials are 
acted upon, and when the above attitudes are 
maintained. Good group discussions don't just 
happen—they are planned! 


Evaluative Criteria for 
Assembly Programs 


RONALD W. MILLER 

Roosevelt Junior High School 

Oakland, California 

The trend in assembly programming today 
points toward wide student participation. Conse- 
quently, there is a need for some guide or some 
measure of evaluation of student assemblies. The 
following are evaluative criteria for student as- 
semblies: 


The Procedure : 
I. The assembly should have wide student 


participation. 

l. The assembly activity provides for parti- 
cipation by many pupils as well as the 
talented students. 

2. Students from all grades are provided op- 
portunity to help with and present the 
program. 

IL The assembly develops talent and ability 

of the exceptional child. 

l. The gifted child is given opportunity to 
display his or her talent. 

2. That the retarded children are provided 
opportunity to do their part, and, with 
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proper supervision, are able to do their 
part commensurate with their abilities. 


III. There is coordinated, cooperative plan- 

ning among students and faculty. 

l. A faculty and student represented assem- 
bly committee is in charge of general de- 
velopment of program. 

2. The general objectives of the student as- 
sembly are formulated cooperatively by 
pupils and teachers who are responsible 
for its success. 

3. A regular time and place for rehearsals 
are planned and scheduled. 

4. The assembly schedule is planned to be 
flexible in case of unforeseen events. 

5. The activities for the assembly are super- 
vised by teachers who have ability and 
interest in that activity. 

6. A faculty member is responsible for the 
coordination of the assembly to insure 
continuity and quality. 

IV. The assembly is part of the program of 

studies and represents school work. 

l. The program is integrated with and sup- 
plementary to the program of studies. 
a. It encourages creative work in 

classroom. 

b. Dramatic and oral activity of the as- 
sembly are coordinated with curricular 
experience in English. 

c. Manual and stagecrew activity are C0- 
ordinated with curricular experience in 


the 


shops. 

d. Choral and musical activity are coor- 
dinated with curricular experience in 
music. 

e. Other activities, W henever practical, are 
coordinated with some particular class- 


room experience. 


V. There is proper balance between the as- 
sembly program and other phases of school ac- 
tivity. 

l. Curricular activities are not merely a 

means of putting on assemblies. 

2. Time spent for rehearsals and staging 
does not interfere with normal classroom 
activity. 

3. That student and teacher alike are not 
overloaded with work on the assembly. 


VI. The assembly provides opportunity for 
self expression. 
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l. It provides opportunity in its activities 
for leadership, followership, and coopera- 
tive experience. 

2. It provides a usefulness toward student 
initiative. 

3. It provides opportunity for students to 
assume responsibility. 

4. It affords a usefulness toward an appre 
ciation and an interest in the activities 
of others. 

Presentation 

VIL The assembly brought about a feeling 

of school unity. 

l. Made every pupil and teacher, whether à 
participant or not, feel a part of the total 
school life. 

2. Students and teachers felt a responsibility 
for a successful assembly. 

3. Through its integration in curricular ac- 
tivities it was felt to be a product of school 
work. 


VIIL The assembly was entertaining and in- 

teresting. 

l. Provided for a variety of action which 
interests students of that age. 

2. The theme and plot was of general in- 
terest to` all. 

IX. The assembly provided opportunity to 

develop habits and attitudes of a good audience. 

1. Members of the audience were well man- 
nered and attentive. 

2. The audience being aware beforehand of 
the general plot had an appreciative view 
of the program. 

3. The audience had an understanding of the 
proper use of showing their appreciation. 

X. The assembly gave opportunity to gain 2 

broader knowledge and understanding of life. 

]. It gave opportunity for the audience to 
appreciate other forms of entertainment. 

2, The theme and action presented factual 
and cultural knowledge. 

3. It seeks to give opportunity to gain values 
of human understanding. 


XI. There is proper evaluation of the stu 


dent assembly program. 

l]. Evaluation is continuous. 

2. It provides for the replanning of the a- 
sembly program when found to be: me 
fective. 

3. Pupils. 
the evaluation. 


ici in 
as well as faculty. participate n 
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The school should make a conscious and sincere effort to effect some transfer 


from student council activities 


over into the area of citizenship training. 


The Student Council Trains 
for Effective Citizenship 


eegyT SEEMS CLEAR that the understandings 
I and skills involved in the practice of demo- 
cratic citizenship cannot be acquired from 

The school itself must become a 
laboratory in government, where boys and girls 
can learn democracy by practicing it Since free- 
dom and responsibility should be inseparable, 
students must have daily experience in the as- 
sumption of responsibility and in discharging it 


successfully.” 

One of the most commonly-cited objectives 
of the student council is to train students in the 
fundamentals of good citizenship. I have said 
this, I have written it, and I believe it. Without 
doubt, the eminent educators who wrote tbe pe 
ceding paragraph also believe it. I vary = 
active, intelligent participation in studen : = 
cil activities gives students à real a 
to perform a vital, civic service: an oppor! e : 
to do now, while in school, those things W n 
a good citizen is regularly called upon to do, 
and does. I believe that if we actually learn to 
do by doing, then a student can learn how to 
be a good citizen by being a good citizen. 


y 
However, the same authors say: fe slong 
ellent book, “As a plan for a : 
participation, the studen 
successful. Through 
p plans, we have often limit- 

i those fortunate 


he council to : 
as evidenced by 


e schools. 


books alone. 


in their exc c 
training through civic 
council has not been notably 
minimum scholarshi 
ed participation int 
students who can be trusted, 
their marks in our classes. in 
candidates for the council are fi 
the faculty. In a few schools, the eid 
does the nominating. Perhaps even gen ba 
is the degree to which participation m à in 
limited to the elected representatives ra 4 The 
extended to every student in the p A ra 
poorest, least articulate. a? Y ld 
dent in the entire high school Lp 

with all of his fellows. that he 
hich will affect the whole 


In som 
rst screened. by 
faculty actually 


youngest. 
fluential stu 
firmly believe. " 
may present an idea w 


student Activi- 
ton and Roland C. Faunce; A 
à ras Gi Secondary School (The Ronald Press, New 


$4.50), page 29 
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school through its transmission to the floor of 
the student council. Actually. as a result of our 
typically extracurricular elective base, little time 
is ever spent on school-wide discussion and 
group decisions at the constituent level. The 
identity of the council members is seldom re- 
membered by the average student. He feels little 
concern about their decisions, or the reasons 
which prompted them—for they are. not his de- 
cisions. his reasons."? 

These are severe criticisms but undoubtedly 
true and certainly deserved. Many of us have 
been so delighted for an opportunity to work 
with “the cream” of the student body that we 
have tended to forget that the student council 
is not and never should be a super-group of 
only the outstanding students in school — ex- 
clusive, aloof, and self-centered. The student 
council is for everybody in the school, including 
of course, the fine students mentioned above 
but also including “the youngest. poorest. least 
articulate, and least influential students in the 
high school.” The student council should include 
the poor student, the unsocial and the anti-social, 
the one who is habitually late, the one who gives 
the teachers the most trouble, and the one who, 
according to a friend of mine, “can’t pass the 
wastebasket around the room without getting 
lost.” 

It may be that the student council will be 
much easier to work with, much less fuss and 
bother, and its work may get done much faster 
and much better if we are highly selective in 
determining who is “good enough” to sit on 
the student council. If we screen the candidates 
ever so carefully to make certain that no one, 
except those who have proved they are capable 
and willing to work. is ever even nominated to 


2 Ibid., pages 37-38. 
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office, we may secure a hard-working council. 
But it is doubtful that it will have much effect 
on the life of the school. 

We fail to realize or we forget that the stu- 
dent council is for everybody and that every 
bona fide student enrolled in the school must 
feel that he can run for office if he wants to 
and can serve if he is elected. If we severely 
limit and restrict membership on the council to 
the elite, then we may well expect more severe 
criticism by those in a position to know, as 
are Drs. Johnston and Faunce. 


Even though I work with student councils 
all year long. in every state, and have unbound- 
ed faith in the student participation idea, I am 
occasionally disturbed by the knowledge that in 
some schools the council is not an effective or- 
ganization. As I drive to work in the morning. 
I occasionally pick up a student hitchhiker on 
his way to school and generally ask him about 
his school and if the school has a council. 
Shocking though it may be, the reply is often. 
“I don’t know.” Or if he does know, he doesn't 
know who the president is or what activities the 
council carried on during the year. I presume 
that this situation can be duplicated in thousands 
of communities in all the states: many students 
simply do not know if they have a council: or 
if they know this. they don't know who is in 
charge: or if they happen to know this, they 
don't know what the council does. 


I have often wondered what would happen 
if the student council in any school, anywhere. 
should give every student a slip of paper and 
ask him to list on it the answers to a few of 
the questions such as I have mentioned. I am 
inclined to think that many councils might be 
shocked to discover that, insofar as the general 
student body is concerned. there is no student 
council. How effectively is the student council 
training for good citizenship under such condi- 


tions? 

Well. then. what to do? There are many 
citizenship possibilities in the work of the stu- 
dent council. Numerous authors have listed many 
activities in which the general student body and 
the members of the council themselves may en- 
gage which can and often do give excellent citi- 
zenship training: which provide students with 
the opportunity to do those things which a good 
citizen is called upon to do. For example. citi- 
zenship training activities for the entire student 
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body include: 

1. Learning to share the responsibilities 
of a democracy. 

2. Developing a proper attitude toward 
law and order and toward duly-consti- 
tuted authority. 

3. Living democracy—not just reading 
about it. 

4. Evaluating candidates and their plat- 
forms. 

5. Taking part in election campaigns. 

6. Voting. 

7. Presenting issues to elected representa- 
tives. 

8. Serving on a student council committee. 

9. Discussing election issues. 

Developing an awareness of conditions 
which need changing. 

11. Learning to abide by decisions of ma- 
jority. 

Some examples of desirable citizenship train- 
ing practices for students who run for and may 
have been elected to office: 

l. Being a candidate for office. 
Mapping out an election campaign. 
Taking a definite stand on school is- 
sues and defending that stand. 

4. Taking part in orderly meetings, using 
good parliamentary procedure. 

5. Learning how to conduct a meeting. 

6. Learning to listen to arguments of 
others. . 

7. Serving on committees. 

8. Drafting legislation. 

9. Receiving matters from constituency: 
referring matters to them. 


en 


10. Meeting with school and civic officials- 
ll. Learning to speak in public. 
12. Developing a sense of civic awareness 


or social consciousness, 

13. Voting on matters brought to council 
and defending his vote. 

14. Learning something about practical 
politics. 


These are some of the activities in which the 
general student body and the elected members 
of the student council may engage which W! 
help. it is hoped. to give them an idea of citizen- 
ship responsibilities and privileges. There is no 
guarantee that every student in school will pat 
ticipate: there is no guarantee that everyone 
who does participate will become a good citizen: 
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Obviously, the council has failed to make much 
of an impression on the students of many schools. 
Good citizenship does not just happen: the 
school must make a conscious effort to effect 
some transfer from student council activities over 
into the area of citizenship training. It takes 
work to make the council “idea” permeate the 
entire school—to make the council a true labora- 
tory of citizenship, to provide oportunities for 
students—all students—to do something for 
their school every day they come to school. The 
student should feel that the school is a better 
place that day because he came there; that he 
is a better person—a better citizen—because he 
went to school that day. Everything a student 
does ought, somehow, to contribute to his we 
competency. According to the criticisms levele 
at the council, this does not always happen. 
The student council can be a real and an 
effective force in the preparation of good citizens 
but it will have to change its ways. The council 
will have to admit all students of all ages, char- 
acleristics, abilities, attitudes, social standing, 


i The rest of us 
a vi l kinds of records. 
are the democratic proc- 


vill have lmit faith in 1 
2 i at we don't have to 


ess: we must concede th ! 1 
stand at our students’ elbows and ipe qn 
their ears telling them how to vole; We is 
have to write in all kinds of safeguards to in 
certain that only the select, the elite, an v 
on the council; in fact, we will simpy : = 
to admit that if the student council is pa we 
the principles of good citizenship. nad 
lo operate the council along more 


lines. 


lt is difficult, if not impossible, to recom- 
mend a sure-fire plan for every school, but as 
a starter it might be wise for a school in which 
the council does not measure up to all we have 
a right to expect from it to conduct a student 
opinion poll. The students should be asked a 
few simple questions such as 

What ought to be the main purpose of 

the student council in this school? 


What activities do you think the student 
council in this school ought to sponsor 
or promote? 


What changes would you like to see made 
in the organization or program of the 
student council in this school? 


Would you like to volunteer to serve on 

a student council committee? If so, which 

one? 

There are many others which could and 
should be asked, each school determining for 
itself what questions are needed in order to 
secure the necessary information. But whatever 
the questions, one fact stands out in bold relief: 
The student council as organized in many 
schools, is not an effective training for active, 
intelligent citizenship as it might be. An im- 
portant first step in remedying the situation will 
be an understanding and an acceptance of the 
words in the opening paragraph, “The school 
itself must become a laboratory in government, 
where boys and girls can learn democracy by 
practicing it" It is desirable; it is possible; 
but it is not easy. 


. arbook provides training for additional 
iis PENRE ties for the ye 
Division of editorial du Joonsibilities as well as honors. 


students and divides the re 


Six Editors for the Yearbook 


EPTEMBER IS HERE. Yearbook advises 

have been thinking about the sta : y e 

zation of their yearbooks since je 2 ie 
spring. In some schools the penc n Lr 
vearbook is no longer built aroun oc m 
tional editor-in-chief. One of the mo ord 
procedures is to set up an =, oard. 

sts during a regular class perio A u 
ar USE is several fold. The duis vs 
divided among six students 88 that 
load during the school year will not 
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be too heavy for any one of them. Spreading the 
various activities of the editor gives a greater 
educational value to the publishing of the book. 
More than one student learns. 

There is also a human relations element. 
which does not always develop on every year- 
book staff, but frequently does. The work of the 
six students is dependent upon the work of one 
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another, so there is no editor to become 
egotistical and take a domineering attitude that 
causes no end of trouble for everybody. More 
than one person is taught dependability and re- 
sponsibility. 

Each student has about an equal amount of 
work to do. The editorial board or staff is com- 
posed of a dummy editor, art editor, individual 
picture editor, picture editor, copy editor, layout 
editor, and the photographer. 

The duties of the dummy editor, who should 
have two or three assistants, should be to lay out 
the master, the photography, the pasteup, and the 
printers dummy. He should secure graph paper 
from the printer; read all of the instructions that 
he can find on dummy making; decide on the 
number of pages and number each page: decide 
on the width of the margin lines and pencil in the 
margin lines with red or blue pencil; with his 
assistants decide upon the theme: determine the 
number of pages to be allotted to each section 
of the book, determine the amount of white 
space needed for each page; draw in the pictures 
by shading and give the length and width of 
each: designate the space to be used for type 
copy and for headlines; meet with the adviser at 
regular periods. at least three days a week, and 
with the photographer, art instructor, art editor, 
and adviser, at least once a week until final 
decisions have been reached concerning the 
theme. When the pictures and galley proof are 
returned from the printer, he will paste the final 
dummy. At all times he should be prepared to 
answer questions of the photographer and copy 
editor in regard to how much space is to be used. 

Art Editor. The art editor should work with 
the dummy editor in determining the theme. He 
should make a rough sketch of each drawing for 
the pages on which art work is to appear. He 
should be responsible for the opening pages, the 
f and the division pages. The deadline 


prop should be November 1. 


for all art work 

Individual picture editor. The duties of the 
individual picture editor is to plan with the class 
sponsors or counselors the time for the schedul- 
| individual pictures: obtain the alpha- 
betical lists of the classes and set the time for 
each individual picture to be taken. The indi- 
vidual picture editor should have one assistant 
fron: each home: room to Serve on his staff. All 
faculty and class individual pictures should be 


taken by October l. 


ing of al 
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Picture editor. The duties of the picture edi- 
tor will be to arrange for the taking of all pic- 
tures excepting individual and faculty individual 
pictures. He cooperates and counsels with the 
club or activity sponsor to determine the date of 
picture scheduling; notifies the photographer 
and keeps the picture schedule on the bulletin 
board up-to-date. Group pictures are to be taken 
on the date set, frequently along with other 
groups. A complete schedule for all organiza- 
tions, home rooms, clubs, and activities may be 
scheduled in one day. The picture editor will 
need two assistants for lineup in formal group 
pictures and two assistants for taking of the 
names. The copy editor should have the help of 
at least one assistant at all times and should have 
several on his staff. 

Copy editor. As each picture is taken, the 
copy editor will arrange for the deadline for the 
print to come into his possession. The copy 
editor upon receiving the print should determine 
from the master dummy the amount of copy 
needed, write or arrange for the write-up, which 
should fit the space. This should be read care- 
fully for errors and correct spelling. Any num- 
ber of editors may be assigned to assist the copy 
editor. For senior write-ups there may be a 
student from each homeroom, who handles all 
of the write-ups for his homeroom. The write- 
ups are typed up for the copy notebook in which 
all copy will be filed until it is needed. Copy 
should be completed within ten days after the 
picture has been taken. : 


Layout editor. "The layout editor takes over 
the pictures and the newly typed copy as soon as 
the copy editor has completed his task of identi- 
fication and write-up. He begins checking both 
copy and pictures with the master dummy, which 
is the blueprint of the yearbook. He crops the 
pictures, determines if both copy and picture 
fits, labels them, and prepares the final recording 
of them for mailing to the printer. 


The student photographer. The student pho- 
tographer should take the pictures that have bee? 
assigned to him, develop the negatives, and mas? 
the prints to fit the required size of the layout. 
The procedure with student photography depe”! B 
upon the use of a club or a class for this activity 
of the yearbook. 

There remains the business staff, which de- 
pends largely upon the traditional plan in eac” 
school of financing the yearbook. 
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"The sense of values involved in promoting an intersectional, post-season 


contest for high schools is out. Boys are more important than ‘bowls’. 


Bowls or Boys? 


N EDITORIAL BY THE NAME “BOWLS 
OR BOYS" recently appeared in the Prov- 
idence, Rhode Island Journal. It called 

attention to basketball fixers who have gone to 
jail for corrupting young victims and to mass 
dismissals for violation of West Points tradi- 
tional honor system. All this is due to over- 
emphasis which is turning games between young 
people into mass spectacles which disproportion- 
ately glorify youth's natural competitive instinct 
and instill young minds with a worship of suc- 
cess which is spelled with a dollar sign. 

A healthy reaction had occurred in many 
places but not apparently in one Rhode Island 
high school, said the editor. The football team 
had been invited to a bowl game in Florida and 
town boosters were busy trying to raise seven 
thousand dollars to supplement M ol 
sand dollar guarantee which went with t T 
Town figures were talking of the son p 
community of having its youth represente $ 
national classic, but nobody had stoppe to 
consider what such a high-pressure affair would 
mean to the forty adolescent students who “as 
be taken out of classes and transported ay s 
of miles at heavy expense to contest before thirty 
thousand. spectators. . 

Three hodies, the town school usd e 
state school body, and a national high sc 


ji e the deal 

athletic federation, had to approve baton ier 
Two of these bodies had p 

ests and the editor, 

want them to be 

nsible view that 


could go through. 
cies disapproving such cont 


contrary to most. did not 


wein sapie decer die d serve a prop- 
sports have a legitimate place and se mop 
ational system an 


er function in our educa n eua oi 

our national life. He said, pus S dional 
E : 3 inters 1 
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simply cockeyed. Boys are more imp 

‘bowls’. 


integral part of 
i i is an integral par 
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a broad program of physica decis 
students. It should not exist for i a rs 
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school or community. or for amy 
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purpose. The sole purpose is to provide educa- 
tional experiences for the participants; other- 
wise, the use of tax funds in acquiring and main- 
taining facilities cannot be justified. 

Schools should emphasize the development of 
leisure skills, interests, and appreciations by all 
students. Over-emphasis on winning and partici- 
pation in all star and bowl games encourages 
teachers to neglect the novice and concentrate 
on talented students until skills comparable to 
professionals have been developed. 

As part of a sound educational program, ath- 
letics should be taught and coached by certifi- 
cated physical education teachers as one of the 
many desirable activities which are school spon- 
sored, school controlled, and school financed. 
Play should be limited to local leagues of nearby 
teams similar in size and educational philosophy 
and practice. Play should be on school-owned 
or controlled facilities and under official rules 
developed by competent people with the amateur, 
educational point of view. Conditions which safe- 
guard the health and safety of participants, such 
as medical supervision, are imperative. Athletic 
contests should be played by bona fide students 
who are making normal progress toward gradu- 
ation. They should be conducted in a friendly, 
wholesome atmosphere which furthers concepts 
of fair play, good sportsmanship, courtesy to of- 
ficials, and to opposing players and spectators. 

Evaluation should be in terms of educational 
outcomes rather than gate receipts or games won 
and lost. When winning can mean the differ- 
ence in a coach or principal keeping or losing a 
job. when violations of rules and regulations 
seem justified to insure victory, and players are 
elevated to false pedestals, we have lost sight of 
broad educational aims and are overshadowed 
and dominated by athletics. 

The State Board of Education in North Caro- 
lina recently adopted rules and regulations for 
the conduct of interscholastic athletics which 
applied to every school in the state. One of 
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these regulations prohibited spring football prac- 
tice. Last spring several parents and students of 
neighboring schools inquired as to why a certain 
school was being allowed to practice and play an 
intra-squad football game. When a letter was 
written to the county superintendent of schools 
and the principal of the high school concerned 
asking for a complete investigation and report. 
the superintendent, principal, coach, and the 
county attorney came to see state school authori- 
ties. The coach and the attorney tried to argue 
that violation of the regulation was justified be- 
cause the school was recently consolidated and 
contained only rural boys who had played foot- 
ball for only a short time. 

Sports and games can inspire youth to de- 
velop organic power and fitness to serve them 
well in peace and in war. The danger usually 
comes with the scent of a championship. There 
is no wrong in winning, but there is danger in 
disregard for rules, regulations, and ethics. 

The principal is the chief education officer 
of his school, and as such, he is concerned with 
everything that school personnel take part in as 
officials of the school. Thus, the responsibility 
for interscholastic athletics as part of a sound 
school program is his. He can and should dele- 
gate duties and authority. but he cannot delegate 

nsibilities. : 
m fioel officials should take a positive posi- 
tion on the róle of athletic competition in the 
school program. Any practice that fails to make 
a positive contribution to desired educational 
outcomes must not be allowed to exist. 

Post-season games, bowl games, and most 
tournaments are difficult to justify in terms of 
educational outcomes. They tend to lead to over- 
emphasis, to à biased sense of values, and to 
ultimate exploitation of. school-boy athletes. 
There is tremendous physical, mental, and pnus 
tional strain involved. and the season 1s unduly 

vide few. if any. educational 
prolonged de pe? ilable during the 
experiences that are not aval £ 


regular season. 

The purpose of 
marily educational. 
public. raising money- 
Two examples will serve i i 

When the State Board of Education was in 


the process of formulating the rules - rent 
n this article relative 


it held hearings 


most bowl games is not pri- 
but is entertainment of the 
or commercialization. 
to illustrate the point. 


lations mentioned earlier i 


to the spring practice incident. 
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for all people interested in the proposed regula- 
tions pro or con. 

One of the regulations proposed to ban bowl 
games and to the hearings came the chief of 
police, the city attorney, and a great delegation 
of civic leaders from one of the largest towns 
in the state. They were opposed to the ban 
on bowl games because they sponsored one. The 
chief of police defended the bowl game as of 
great educational value, a great civic and social 
asset to the town, and besides the profits went 
to such a worthy cause, support of the police 
officers’ retirement fund! Legal action was 
threatened if the State Board of Education 
adopted such a regulation. Fortunately, the 
State Board stood its ground, secure in its con- 
victions as to what was best for the schools, and 
the regulations were passed. 

The other example concerns a bowl game 
in the same state which is held in a town whose 
chief industry is the manufacture of one prod- 
uct. The bowl game was named for this prod- 
uct. Not much was heard from this bowl until 
the recent Legislature convened when a bill was 
introduced to permit the bowl game to be con- 
tinued. The lawmakers of the state held little 
sympathy with such a request and quickly killed 
the bill. 

Post-season and bowl games usually provide 
greater glory to a select few to the detriment 
of many. They are time-consuming and create 
prolonged interference with the overall school 
program. Many administrative difficulties arise 
from the necessary arrangements and readjust- 
ments of normal school routine. As noted above. 
these games are too often prompted by ulterior 
and selfish motives. The same is true of most 
contests sponsored by agencies other than pub- 
lic schools. 

Pressure can be built up from fans, alumni: 
press, and radio until a principal is overwhelmed 
unless he has clearly defined guiding principles 
which have been based upon sound educationa 
philosophy. reflectively arrived at before the 
heat of a bowl bid or championship fever is 
applied. All too often. coaches, players. an 
players’ parents have adopted the philosophy that 
winning the game is the important consideration 
in school athletics. 

Schools and colleges should educate, not €?* 
tertain. Value judgments are sadly distorte 
when leaders see the outcomes of school contests 
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reflecting on the business standing of the com- 
munity. Such thinking puts the emphasis on 
championships and not on participation. This 
is the professional attitude and puts schools in 
the entertainment business. Bowl games reflect 
this attitude perfectly because they are purely 
commercial in character. 

The athletic program of the school should 
develop an appreciation for health, fitness, and 
sportsmanship. The school physical education 
program, and athletics is part of this program, 
should develop normal physical fitness and a 
variety of useful recreation skills. ] " 

The football player may be physically illiter- 


The suggested topics 
promote much interest an 


ate if he has been subject to championship 
pressure to the extent that he has learned no 
other activities. He needs skills in individual 
and dual sports which carry over into after- 
school life. He needs to develop desirable atti- 
tudes toward wholesome recreation. He needs 
emotional stability and social adjustment which 
come from a comprehensive physical education 
program. 

These skills, interests, and qualities rarely 
come to the player who has been excused from 
all other physical education because he was a 
varsity player. “Boys are more important than 
bowls,” to quote the Providence editor. 
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United States Should Be Elected by the Con- 
gress.” 

Since we do know the three topics from 
which the final selection will be made, we will 
present three articles in SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 
MAGAZINE pointing out the strengths and weak- 
nesses of each topic. This article will deal with 
the proposal that the President of the United 
States should be elected by the direct vote of 
the people. l 

During most of the first semester the high 
school debaters of the nation will be debating 
and discussing the three questions listed above. 
Then with the beginning of next year the final 
question will be selected and from then on all 
high school debaters will have an opportunity 
to discuss the specific topic. 

In this article we will discuss the question: 

RESOLVED: That the President of the United 
States Should Be Elected by a Direct Vote of the 
People, 

In order to give the debater an idea of the 
possibilities of this debate question we will in- 
clude a definition of the terms of this specific 
question. 
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“THE PRESIDENT”: By the term “the 
President" we mean the chief executive officer 
of the government of the United States. The 
qualifications for election, duties and tenure, and 
the oath of office are all provided for by the 
Constitution. Throughout the years this office 
has assumed greater powers and significance un- 
til today many people feel that it is the most 
powerful office in the world. 

“THE UNITED STATES": The federal gov- 
ernment of the United States is referred to by 
this term. When the states formed the federal 
government they kept certain powers to them- 
selves and surrendered other powers to the feder- 
al government. The right to elect a President 
for all of the States of the United States has 
been granted by the various provisions of the 
Constitution. 

*SHOULD": The term "should" implies that 
the affirmative must advocate the abandonment 
of the electoral college system of electing our 
Presidents and that in its place we should elect 
all Presidents in the future by a direct vote of 
the people. The affirmative must show that the 
adoption of the system of direct elections of the 
President is either desirable or necessary or 
both at this time. It is not necessary for the 
affirmative to prove that their plan will actually 
be adopted. If they can prove that their pro- 
posed change should be made, they will win 
their case. 

“BE ELECTED BY THE DIRECT VOTE 
OF THE PEOPLE": All of the words in this 
phrase must be included in making any defini- 
tion of the terms of this debate question. “Be 
refers to the way the President gets his 
Today our Presidents are elected by 531 
the various States. One 
elector is given each state for each Senator and 
each Representative of that State. Thus the 
people of the States do not vote for a President. 
but rather for electors who cast the final ballots 
that count in electing a President. 


elected" 
office. 
electors representing 


The term “direct vote" will be subject to 
some quibbling in this debate. It is possible 
that some teams may claim that if the electoral 
college is abandoned and each State is allowed 
the same number of electoral votes that it now 
has. but these votes are cast in direct proportion 
to the division of popular votes. that this will be 
election by the “direct vote of the people.” We 
do not believe that such an interpretation can 
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be used in this debate. 

The dictionary definition of direct is—“lead- 
ing by the shortest way to a point or end; or 
straightforward, not swerving.” With this defini- 
tion of the word direct we can see that any 
system that provides for the indirect election of 
the President by changing the popular vote of 
the people into electoral votes (really indirect 
votes) does not meet the terms of this debate 
question. 

When the question calls for the “direct vote 
of the people” it is certain that it means that 
each individual citizen will be allowed to vote 
for his particular choice for President. This 
will mean that no matter where a person lives 
his vote will have just as much power in deter- 
mining who shall be the next President as the 
vote of any other citizen, The names of the 
candidates will be placed on a ballot and all 
voters will be allowed to mark their choice. Such 
a plan makes it almost inconceivable that each 
election will not result in a clear choice since 
it would be very improbable that a tie would 
develop when as many as 50 million votes are 
cast. 

The qualifying term “of the people" leaves 
no room for doubt about the way in which the 
President is to be elected under the proposal 
of the affirmative. lf any plan is proposed call- 
ing for proportional representation of the popular 
vote of the people of a State in the election of 
the President, it is not a direct vote. Such a 
proposal may be a reform in the system of 
electing the President that has some merit, but 
it is not the plan that the affirmative is bound 
to defend by the wording of this question. 

While the question does not state it directly: 
it is implied that when the affirmative proposa 
is adopted that all States will have the same 
qualifications for voters who cast their votes for 
the President. 


This problem of establishing uniform voting 
requirements in all of the states will be a very 
important one for the affirmative to defend. To 
day both Indiana and California are contempla- 
ting making a reduction in the age of voters. 
each vote is to be equal in each state it will be 
necessary to have uniform laws regarding the 
right to vote. It will not only be necessary £0 


have uniform age limits on voting, but it ae 
seer 5 
be necessary lo have all other restrictions © 


voting uniform in all sections of the country: 
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Affirmative Arguments 

In this section we will include a number of 
the more important arguments that are apparent 
today in favor of a direct election of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The arguments will 
be italicized and a discussion of these arguments 
will follow immediately. 

The electoral college system does not work 
as it was originally intended to work when cre- 
ated by the founding fathers. It was not an easy 
task for the framers of the Constitution to arrive 
at a method of electing the President. Remem- 
ber that these men lived in a time when we 
had no railroads, no telephones. no radio, no 
telegraph, and no television. One section of the 
nation was far removed from another. In ad- 
dition a large percentage of the people could 
not read and so they had little knowledge of 
the abilities of Presidential candidates who lived 
in other sections or States. It was thought best 
to entrust the election of the President to electors 
who were to be elected by the State legislatures 
and who were then to meet and cast their ballots 
for the best candidate. 
rs ever failed to reckon 
with the possibility that we might eee geut 
cal parties. They thought that we a : 
electors to meet and deliberate and then rs 
their vote for the man who would Ej ie 
country best as President. The plan wor ei y 
well in the two elections of Washington, s - 
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the will of the people and not in accordance 
with their own thinking in the event of a dif- 
ference of opinion. 

Since 1800 the number of electors who have 
failed to follow the dictates of the people in 
casting their electoral votes can be counted on 
the fingers of your two hands. No longer does 
the electoral college have any value in exercising 
the right to think when casting the electoral 
ballot. The elector is bound by tradition and 
political pressure to vote for the candidate of 
the party that elected him an elector. 

The electoral college system allows a candi- 
date to win the Presidency even though he does 
not have a majority of the popular votes. One 
of the greatest evils and dangers of the electoral 
college system of electing the President is that 
it presents the possibility that the candidate win- 
ning the election may not be the popular choice 
of the people. This is not merely a possibility, 
it has actually happened on three occasions. In 
1824 Andrew Jackson was the choice of more 
people than John Quincy Adams. In this election 
we had four major candidates, and when the 
electoral votes were counted no one candidate 
had a clear majority of the votes. When this 
happens the election must be determined by the 
House of Representatives. In the House of Rep- 
resentatives Adams was elected even though Jack- 
son had more popular votes. In this election 
the will of the people was defeated. 


In the election of 1976 Tilden, the Democrat 
candidate, had 250,000 more popular votes than 
Hayes. Because of the peculiarities of the elec- 
toral college, however, Hayes was finally de- 
clared to be the winner. In the election of 
1888 Cleveland had 95.000 more votes than 
Benjamin Harrison, but again the electoral col- 
lege worked in its peculiar way and Harrison 
was the winner. It is possible in any close elec- 
tion for the candidate who is finally selected 
as President to have fewer votes than his chief 
opponent. 

Not only have we had these three cases in 
which the winner did not have a majority of 
the popular votes. in addition in recent years 
we have had two very near misses. In the elec- 
tion of 1916 a switch of 2.100 votes in California 
from Woodrow Wilson to Charles Evans Hughes 
would have given Hughes enough electoral votes 
to have won the election. This would have hap- 
pened ‘in spite of the fact that Wilson had a 


clear majority of over 800,000 popular votes. 
Again in 1948 a shift of not more than 30,000 
popular votes in Ohio, Illinois, and California 
would have made Thomas Dewey the President 
instead of Harry Truman. Here again Truman 
had a clear majority of the popular votes of 
over two million. If this had happened we can 
be certain that the people would have demanded 
that we take immediate steps to eliminate the 
electoral college. 


The present system of electing the President 
makes it expedient to select candidates from the 
more populous states. If you have any doubt 
about the statement that in order to become 
President a candidate must come from the more 
populous states, look at the lineup of*Presidential 
candidates since 1900. Almost without exception 
you will find that they have come from the 
states east of the Mississippi and north of the 
Ohio rivers. The reason that we have had so 
many of our candidates from these States lies 
in the way the electoral college works. With the 
present system, we will always have our candi- 
dates from the larger, more populous states. 


With the present system of allowing all of 
the electoral votes of a State to go to the candi- 
date that wins the largest number of popular 
votes, we will always have our candidates com- 
ing from the more populous doubtful areas. This 
is true because neither party wishes to run the 
risk of losing the electoral votes of these large 
States simply because they do not have a candi- 
date from one of these States. Politicians realize 
that it is not always the man who has the largest 
number of popular votes who will win the elec- 
tion. They know that it is a hard political fact 
that they must win in a number of these doubt- 
ful States if they are to win the election. They 
know that it is almost impossible in an election 
between two major candidates to win the elec- 
tion without winning New York State. This being 
the case it is usually the practice of one or both 
major parties to select their candidates from 
New York. It has even reached the point where 
being the governor of New York is the best 


> dp ta adi 
single prerequisite for becoming a candidate for 


the Presidency. 

It helps a candidate more toward getting 
into the White House to win New York than 
to win in the ten least populous States. Illinois 
is worth more than the seven least populous 
States. So long as this condition exists, we will 
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have our Presidential candidates from the large 
doubtful States. 


The electoral college system maintains the 
one-party system that has developed in the 
South. It is the electoral college and no other 
political scheme that has forced the one-party 
system on the South. Since this area is strongly 
Democrat in its thinking and voting, there is 
little effort in the national campaigns of either 
party to win votes in the South. The Democrats 
do not campaign since it is a well-known fact 
that these States will go Democratic in each 
election year with the exception of a very few 
landslide elections. The Republicans do not even 
campaign because they know that the possibility 
of their winning enough popular votes to win 
the electoral votes is a remote possibility. 


If the plan of electing the President by a 
direct vote of the people is adopted, all of this 
will be immediately changed. The Democrats 
will be forced to campaign in an attempt to 
keep their present high percentage of voters. The 
Republicans will make every effort to win some 
of the popular votes of the South. Since a vote 
in Georgia will be of as much value as one in 
New Hampshire, the Republicans will put forth 
an effort to win votes in the South, Campaign 
speeches will be delivered by the Republicans in 
the South. A larger part of the campaign bud- 
get will be spent in these now unfertile areas. 
They will immediately become fertile areas since 
there will be a chance to win votes that will 
actually count in the election. 


If we can get rid of the one-party system 
of the South, we will have done something im- 
portant to make democracy actually work in all 
areas. 


Under the unit vote system by which the 
winning party gets all of the electoral votes. 
minority groups in crucial States demand great 
concessions from both parties. Today, under the 
electoral college system, it is really alarming to 
see the great concessions that minority groups 
are able to demand and get from the major 
political parties. In the last election, the party 
platforms of both parties included platforms re- 
garding the nation of Israel that were forced by 
the demands of minority groups. If a party 
refuses to include such planks they will lose these 
minority votes. If they lose the votes of the 
minority groups in large numbers. they may 
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lose a crucial State like New York or Illinois and 
thus lose the election. 


States like New York, Michigan, and Illinois 
now have such a large Negro vote that it is 
essential for a party to gain the votes of the 
Negroes in order to win the State in a close 
election, This fact has forced the Democrats to 
include Fair Employment Practices planks in 
their platform in order to win in the crucial 
States. The inclusion of these planks caused the 
Dixiecrat revolt in 1948 and also caused the 
Republicans to win several States in 1952. The 
inclusion of these bids for the votes of the mi- 
nority groups has disrupted the Democrat party 
very much during recent years. 

If we adopt the system of allowing the Presi- 
dent to be elected by the direct vote of the 
people, there will be no need to include bids 
for the votes of the minority groups unless these 
bids are really wanted by the rank and file 
of the party members. The evil of losing the 
crucial States by a close margin will be elimin- 
ated. 


Negative Arguments 
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in the hands of the eight or ten most populous 
States. 

Now let us see if the electoral college plan 
is really as bad as the affirmative would have 
you believe. Since 1824 this electoral college 
system has never failed to elect a President, An 
election has not been thrown into the House of 
Representatives in 128 years. Now let us look 
at the two elections in which the winner had 
a few less popular votes than the defeated can- 
didate. In 1876, it was not the electoral college 
that defeated Tilden. It was the interpretation 
of who actually won the electoral votes in four 
States. When this controversy arose an Electoral 
Commission had to be created to determine who 
should get the electoral votes of these four 
States. A dispute of this type could have arisen 
under any system of electing the President. 

In the election of 1888 a strange situation 
did arise and Harrison won over Cleveland even 
though Cleveland had a plurality of 95,000 popu- 
lar votes. Even in this election, the Republicans 
won control of Congress and so it seems that 
the sentiment of the people was Republican at 
that time, 

We feel that the electoral college system. of 
electing the President has worked very well in 
the past, and that it would be foolish to abandon 
it at this time in favor of the direct election 
of the President. 

If we adopt the plan of electing the President 
by the direct vote of the people it will be neces- 
sary to adopt uniform voting qualifications in 
all States. When the Constitution was adopted 
one of the wise provisions was that some powers 
should be given to the federal government and 
some should be retained by the States. One of 
the powers retained by the States is the right to 
determine who shall have the right to vote. It 
is this State right that enabled Georgia to give 
the right to vote to 18-year-olds. Thus, under 
the present system, a youth of 18 in Georgia 
can vote for President while voters in all other 
States must be 21 years of age. It is true that 
California and Indiana are making attempts to 
lower the voting age. but in both cases it is a 
State matter and not a federal action. 

Now let us see what would happen if the 
plan of direct elections is adopted. It is unthink- 
able that we should allow 18-year-olds to vote 
in Georgia under this plan, and require young 
people to be 21 in other States. Such an arrange- 
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ment would be unfair since it would give Geor- 
gia a disproportionate power in electing the 
President. The only way that this could be 
remedied would be to force the States to sur- 
render their power to determine who shall vote 
in their national elections. This would be just 
another step toward the concentration of power 
in Washington. a move that has already made 
too much headway in this country. 


The adoption of the plan of direct election 
of the President would give too much power to 
the Democratic Party. Although the election of 
Eisenhower might seem to indicate that the Re- 
publican Party is the dominant one in the United 
States, it is generaly conceded that the Demo- 
crats have more total voting power than the 
Republicans. Politicians have figured that a 
Democrat candidate today must have 52 per cent 
of the popular vote in order to be certain of 
election in an election that has only two major 
candidates. They have also stated that a Re- 
publican can win and still have only 48 per 
cent of the popular votes. This statement seems 
to be borne out by actual facts since in the two 
elections in which the winner had fewer popular 
votes than the loser the winning candidate was 


a Republican. 


Now let us see what the adoption of this plan 
would do in most elections. It would make the 
Democrats much stronger since they need merely 
to gain 50 per cent plus of the popular votes 
in order to win. This within itself would be a 
great incentive in the election. More important, 
the Democrats could influence more of the 
people of the South to vole. In 1944 only 6 
per cent of the voters of South Carolina went 
to the polls. Since those who did vote in South 
Carolina were 96 per cent Democratic, we can 
see that the adoption of the system of electing 
the President by a direct vote would greatly 


encourage voting in the South. The important 


thing to remember is that the Democrats would 
gain by this action. 

We can see a real danger to our present two- 
party system in the adoption of this affirmative 
proposal. Since this plan would make the Demo- 
crats almost unbeatable. it would tend to wreck 
the Republican Party. 

The plan of electing the President of the 
United States by a direct vote of the people 
cannot be ratified. Since it is necessary to change 
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the Constitution in order to elect the President 
by the direct vote of the people, we are up 
against the practical problem of whether this 
change can be made. We feel that it is not 
wise to argue this question on a purely academic 
basis. If the system cannot be adopted then it 
should not be adopted. 


You may ask why we state that this plan 
cannot be adopted. We say this because we 
honestly do not feel that 36 States will ratify 
such an amendment. In the first place we have 
13 States in what is known as the Solid South. 
These States are determined to retain their right 
to determine who shall and who shall not vote. 
They are rabid in their desire to control the 
Negro vote in their respective States. They are 
willing for the other States to allow whomever 
they wish to vote, but they also want to control 
their voting. If the plan of the affirmative is 
adopted, then uniform voting requirements must 
be adopted. Not only must these regulations 
be uniform as to age, but they must be uniform 
in all other ways. It is practically certain that 
the Solid South will not accept this proposal 
even if the other States do accept it. 


This plan will also have the opposition of 
other States. When it becomes generally known 
that the plan will work definitely to the benefit 
of the Democrats we doubt if such Republican 
States as Kansas, Nebraska, Maine, and Vermont 
will favor the plan. It is our honest opinion 
that the plan just cannot be adopted. 


s. 


The system of electing the President by 
direct election will harm the small States. The 
small States have been jealous of their power 
not only in the Constitutional Convention, but 
they have guarded their rights throughout our 
entire history. Small States like Delaware, Rhode 
Island, and Nevada know that they can never 
rival the large States in population, With each 
census they see their power dwindle, and there 
is little that can be done about it. 


Under the electoral college system, they have 
a certain number of electoral votes that cannot 
be taken away from them. We know that Dela- 
ware would not like to have a system of electing 
the President that would reduce its relative 
strength to that of the city of Memphis. Ten- 
nessee. These small States would resent pi 
adoption of such a plan because it would rete 
gate them to political unimportance. 
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Publishing a school newspaper can offer the real life situations which edu- 
cators maintain are so important to today's teaching and training. 


A Functional High School 
Journalism Program 


T STUDENT who is trained to think in the 


journalistic process today matures into the 

responsible citizen of tomorrow. In order 
to meet the exacting standards which a good 
high school newspaper requires, the student must 
develop the ability to select and to weigh the 
facts and issues which confront him as a reporter 
or editor. He must evaluate the daily events in 
his high school world, assigning space where 
portance warrants length and cutting € 
which in his judgment does not merit as muc 
attention from his readers. " 

The student is placed between the deman s 
of his customers, the student body, his pain 
the faculty adviser (and indirectly the schoo 
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items might draw a laugh in some quarters, it 
will certainly not bring laughter to the lips of 
Miss Grouchy. Nor is there any certainty that 
the attack is well-founded. Perhaps Mary is the 
class pest and is merely venting her wrath 
through the pages of the school paper. The sim- 
ple act of running through these lines with a 
blue pencil has made a more alert person out of 
the student editor. He has once more been 
through the process of selection and rejection 
which is so much a part of the democratic 
system. 

If we as educators agree that training in 
journalism is a valuable part of the school cur- 
riculum, it behooves us to take the necessary 
action to set up and maintain a program which 
will encourage these processes which we value so 
highly. Money, equipment, faculty assistance, a 
place in the curriculum, and above all, under- 
standing from the faculty and the administration, 
are the prime requisites of a good high school 
journalism program. Given these basic require- 
ments. the beneficial results will follow. 

The Faculty Adviser 

Equipment and facilities alone will not make 
a journalism program. A guiding spirit must be 
provided to coordinate the students into what 
amounts to a big business enterprise on a small 
scale, the school paper. The faculty adviser must 
build the staff into a cohesive force which is 
ready to get down to the business at hand with 
enterprise and with a pride in their achievement, 
Even with the benefits of a full time journalism 
course there will be many sessions which will last 
long after school is out as the deadline ap- 
proaches. 

The staff must be willing to put up many 
extra hours of free time. Often while their chums 
are enjoying a leisurely lunch hour, staff mem- 
bers will be munching a sandwich with one hand 
and rewriting stories with the other. The build- 
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ing and maintenance of the proper spirit is the 
business of the adviser. 

In too many instances the paper is kicked 
around among the new teachers, passing from 
year to year into the hands of teachers who know 
little about journalism—and care less. After 
putting in their several years of hard labor, they 
pass the hot potato on to the next victim. 

The selection of an adviser should be made 
with the deliberation that often goes into the 
choosing of the football coach in many schools. 
'The adviser must first of all want to put out the 
paper. His training need not be extensive but 
experience on the college paper would seem to be 
a requisite for the appointment. He must be 
alert to the problems of the school and to the 
problems of newspaper production. He must be- 
lieve that the paper is a vital part of the school 
program. 


The Journalism Curriculum 

A four year English program is standard in 
most of the high schools in the United States. 
Certain large schools are able to offer not only 
this basic program but also suitable English 
electives, such as public speaking, dramatics, 
and creative writing. Other schools, with smaller 
enrollments, may compromise by offering elec- 
tives in lieu of the regular required courses. The 


journalism course can fit into such an arrange- 


t 
"iie educator may ask himself whether the 


student who spends five periods a week for a 
year in writing material which will be published 
and read by his fellow students, in correcting the 
writing of other students so that it will appear 
in the paper in correct grammatical form and in 
an interesting manner, will gain as much as the 
student who writes themes for the sake of writing 
themes and who studies formal grammar in order 
to pass the college board examinations. 

While it is granted that some English classes 
are not as sterile as the above example. it must 
be recognized that they are not set up to provide 
the incentives and techniques of correct reading 
and writing to the extent that the journalism 
course is able to provide these essentials. If this 
à: is sound. then a place in the high 


argument ! : € 
cin curriculum will be found despite the 


problems of scheduling and room space which 
beset present day school administrators. 
As an honorable part of the school curricu- 


course should not be the dumping 


lum, the 
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ground for students seeking an “easy” five 
points. Journalism is a specialized course and 
the prospective student must show both an in- 
terest and some ability to meet the demands of 
the course. Care must be taken to offer it at a 
time when students will be able to take it. If 
only one class of a college requirement is of- 
fered, it is folly to schedule journalism at this 
time. 

It should also be recognized that this is a 
laboratory subject whose equipment, ink, paper: 
and printing facilities, cost money, just as the 
chemicals in the chemistry lab must be purchased 
anew each year. If the typing class needs type- 
writers, it should be apparent that the lifeblood 
of the newspaper is the typewriter and these must 
be provided in sufficient quantities to turn out 
the volumes of copy which pile up on deadline 
day. 

Students today are a perceptive group. Their 
eyes are wide open and they tend to adjust their 
values to the things they see. If the school news- 
paper program is the school orphan, they will 
be only too acutely aware of this fact and will 
value the paper accordingly. 


Where Does the Money Come From? 

Nine issues of the school newspaper may be 
produced for about nine hundred dollars. When 
the cost of photography and cuts is tacked on, 
along with other miscellaneous items, the figure 
may run to a budget of twelve hundred dollars. 
These figures leave out such items as newspaper 
conferences, press association fees, and optional 
equipment such as a horseshoe desk, a make-up 
board, etc. Where is all of this money to come 
from? ` 

An enlightened board of education might look 
at the situation in this way. It is agreed that 
every student should be provided with a copy of 
the newspaper as a part of his high school life 
and education. Giving him the paper free may 
defeat the purpose because what one gets for 
nothing is often undervalued. The solution is t° 
keep the price down to a token figure of perhaps 
thirty-five cents per semester. This will bring !! 


only a small share of the cost of production. 
a size 


vigorous advertising staff might bring in t 
1 


able amount which will still fall short of 
needed funds. The students having done their 
share. the board might dip into its treasury an 
provide the rest of the money. 
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A realistic attitude will force many school 
newspaper staffs to face the fact that if the 
thousand dollars is to be raised, they will have 
lo raise it, for boards of education are not con- 


vinced that what goes on in the production of 


the newspaper is as important as what goes on in 


the regular English classes. . 

The start of the fund raising campaign should 
be with the students. Since funds must be in the 
treasury when the printing bills come in, the 


subscription system is superior to the sale of 
individual copies. In a school of seven hundred 


students, perhaps five hundred dollars could be 
raised from the sale of subscriptions at a price 


which most students could afford. is 
The campaign must be heartily backed by 


homeroom teachers and the administration or the 
plan is doomed to failure. The campaign should 
start at a school assembly where a skit of some 
sort may start the ball rolling. Perhaps the A 
school principal may be induced to sepas : 
first subscription in front of the entire studen 
body. 
This opening gun must b 
a vigorous drive on the homer 
homeroom teachers playing an 
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step, he would be 
he magic wand of the guidance hour. The first touch 


as a freshman, learned that I was not alone in my troubles.” 


1ce and 
n Activity Hour 


must be taken not to put pressure on the indi- 
vidual student who may not have the funds. If 
possible, provision should be made for these few 
to work off the price for a local merchant. A 
town service club may offer some valuable as- 
sistance. 

The advertising staff will have to be the back- 
bone of the independently financed newspaper. 
A class in advertising sales and ad writing might 
use this staff as an outlet for practical experience 
with class credit being given. By subtracting the 
total estimated cost of the paper from the amount 
raised by subscription, the deficit, which is to be 
made up by advertising, will be found. In this 
case let us suppose the deficit to be six hundred 
dollars. A four-page, five-column sheet may carry 
about fifty inches per issue. On this basis the 
price per ad will have to be about $1.50 per col- 
umn inch. 

From these figures it will be seen that the 
paper is indeed a big business on a small scale. 
It is able to provide most of the experiences of 
business to both the writing staff and the business 
staff. The newspaper can offer the real life situa- 
tions which we in education maintain are so 
important to today’s teaching. 


that the story of Cinderella is a fairy tale. But, if they 
freshman enter a school, jumping at every noise, afraid 
senior, walking straight and tall, his head held 


sure that this transformation must surely 
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for life adjustment. Through student-led group 
discussions with their peers the students would 
practice leadership and develop social conscience. 
Through participation in activities of their own 
choosing they would develop initiative and self- 
direction. The past four years have proved his 
vision sound and have made this hour a regular 
and integral part of the school day. 

The Home Room Activity period. extending 
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from 2:20 to 3:15 daily, is the last hour of the 
school day. It provides a daily ten minute period 
for announcements, a group guidance meeting 
once each week, and an opportunity for students 
to attend three activities of their own choice each 
week. Each student remains in the home room 
one day a week to study. 


All students in high school are assigned to a 
home room and receive the same credit for this 
hour as for one spent in woodshop or gym. or 
any special. Students are grouped in home rooms 
according to grade levels, and, for the most part, 
remain in the same home room with the same 
teacher for four years. 

At the beginning of each school year the 
students organize and elect a home room chair- 
man, vice-chairman, and a secretary-treasurer. 
The time served by these officers varies in dif- 
ferent home rooms from one grading period to 
one semester or to one year. Officers elected to 
serve all year are a Student Council represen- 
tative, a class representative, and two members 
of the Tolleston Booster Club. 

During the first ten minutes of the H.R.A. 

hour the secretary, or some one designated by 
the chairman, reads the daily bulletin. The an- 
nouncements, varying from routine notices to 
items of human interest, foster intelligent school 
Students know what is going on in their 
For example, one bulletin gives the sen- 
iors information about meeting with a college 
representative, reminds them to complete their 
plans for a week-end trip to Pokagon State Park, 
urges them to make final plans for the senior 
banquet, and sets up a schedule for their trip 
through the Sheet and Tin Mill. The Girls’ Ath- 
letic Association has two announcements—a no- 
tice about the Council Meeting and a notice 
about the soft ball game between the freshmen 
and sophomores. And freshmen learn that they 
will see a movie. “Engineering.” during the guid- 
ance hour. Names of fourteen boys who are ex- 
cused to have baseball pictures taken for the 
yearbook are listed on this same bulletin. 


spirit. 
school. 


Through the daily bulletin lost-and-found ar- 
ticles are located. Clubs and classes publish the 
schedules for their committee meetings. Speakers 
and movies for group guidance are announced in 
advance. The guidance counselor notifies the stu- 
dent body that some part-time jobs are available. 

The sophomores learn of the death of Jane’s 
father and that contributions for flowers will be 
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received through the home room. Or, the fresh- 
men are reminded that Carol, ill and confined to 
her home for several weeks, would enjoy receiv- 
ing letters and cards. When a Tolleston student, 
Pat or Dorothy or Florence, is to appear on tele- 
vision, the students know in advance when and 
where to tune in. When Linda and Joe receive 
scholarships or Theodora wins an oratorical con- 
test, their names appear on the daily bulletin. 


If a student chooses to do so, he may go to 
three activities each week. The activities are 
many and varied. Crafts, metal shop, wood shop. 
and Art Club satisfy the urge to make something. 
The Latin Club and Spanish Club hold their 
committee meetings and plan for night parties. 
Band groups, I to V, and Boys’ Chorus vie with 
the Radio Club, Dramatic Club, and Debate 
Club. Other active groups are a Foods Club, 
Home Economics Club, Modern Miss, Kamera 
Klickers, Girls’ Rifle Team, Science Club, Li- 
brary Club, and Girls’ Club. 


The Student Council meets twice each week 
and the home room chairmen meet once each 
month with the guidance counselor. Class offi- 
cers sometimes call committee meetings. Speak- 
ers for small groups are scheduled by tlie coun- 
selor; a college representative or prospective em- 
ployer will meet with interested seniors. This 
2:20 hour enables the school to provide an en- 
riched program without disrupting classes. 

Some students use the activity hour to explore 
subjects for which they do not have room on 
their regular schedule. Girls go to crafts and 
boys belong to the Homee Ec Club. Others par- 
ticipate in activities which are continuation © 
their daily programs. The Girls’ Athletic Ass0- 
ciation provides games and dancing. Athletes 
have an extra session of baseball, basketball, oT 
football. Band members get some extra music 
hours. And club meetings are incorporated with- 
in the school day. 

The flexible activity hour permits a student 
to determine for himself where he will spen 
one hour of his school day. And he may explore 
a subject or club without being assigned to it for 
a fixed period of time. No student is forced t° 
participate in an activity. but he is encouraged io 
do so. This hour makes it possible for a student 
who is employed after school to participate in 
extracurricular activities. And it causes some 


students to decide which activities they value 
most since they cannot belong to all. 
School Activities 


One day each week is reserved for group 
guidance. On Monday all freshmen and sopho- 
in their home rooms to discuss 
topics of common interest. Group guidance for 
juniors and seniors comes on Wednesday. Two 
days are used so that the activities can be planned 
to better advantage and all school facilities used. 
During the guidance hour the group. led by a 
student chairman, discusses common problems— 
career plans, and social and 
civic problems. Since a member of their own 
group leads the discussion, students are more 
Íree to ask questions, challenge a statement, or 
voice an opinion. 

One of the seniors said: 

“Taking part in the discussion and oe 
questions helped me solve many of the problems 


that disturbed me.” 

The home room teacher 
the background who works piece 
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and counselor, and bibliographies, prepared by 
the school librarian, are typed and mimeo- 
graphed by commercial students. Then the mim- 
eographed copies of the study sheets—one for 
each student—are distributed by the counselor 
to all home rooms and are used as the chairmen 
and teachers see fit. 


In the ninth grade the emphasis is on orien- 
tation. The general topics are “Getting Ac- 
quainted," *How to Study and How to Take 
Tests," “Grades, Class Rank, and School Rec- 
ords,” “Getting Along with People,” “Manners,” 
“Values of High School,” “Vocational Value of 
High School Subjects,” and “Four-Year Plans.” 

Topics favored by the tenth grade are “Grow- 
ing Up Physically, Socially, and Mentally,” “Dat- 
ing,” “Forming Opinions,” “Character,” “Repu- 
tation," “Feelings and Emotions,” “Working 
Part-Time,” and “Vocational Plans Reviewed.” 

The juniors spend several weeks on “Self- 
appraisal, Interests, Abilities, Social Competency, 
Personal Goals, Character, Personality, and Emo- 
tional Maturity.” Other topics are “Use of Lei- 
sure Time,” “Surveying Fields of Work,” “Ca- 
reer Plans,” “Should You Go to College?,” “Spe- 
cial Schools,” “Family Living and Marriage,” 
“Dating—Going Steady,” “Prom-etiquette,” and 
“Narcotics.” 


Seniors continue self-appraisal with “Identi- 
fying Personal Goals,” “Self-analysis as a means 
of achieving Personal Goals—Personality, Knowl- 
edge, Skills, and Aptitudes, Record of Achieve- 
ment and Financial Status.” They are ready 
to consider seriously their careers and training 
needed after graduation. “Holding a Job” and 
“Keeping a Job” are discussed. “Marriage” and 
“Managing Money” are timely since some of 
are already flaunting their en- 
gagement rings. The discussions on “Attitudes 
in Future Life—Social Life, Religious Attitude, 
Family Responsibility, and Active Citizenship” 
are supplemented by movies and guest speakers. 

Once each month all freshman homerooms 
meet in the auditorium to see movies. All sopho- 
mores meet on another Monday to see movies 
complementing and supplementing their group 
discussions. Likewise, the juniors meet one 
Wednesday each month for a movie or guest 
speaker, and the seniors meet on another Wednes- 
day. 

To determine which movies and speakers 
will be secured four committees—Freshman Ad- 


the senior girls 
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visory, Sophomore Advisory, Junior Advisory, 
and Senior Advisory—are appointed by the prin- 
cipal. On each committee are home room teach- 
ers and students. The principal, guidance coun- 
selor, and audio-visual coordinator serve on all 
committees. 

Before the committees meet, the counselor 
and audio-visual coordinator have prepared ten- 
tative lists of available movies and speakers. By 
consulting with groups who have already seen 
the movies or have heard the speakers, less ef- 
fective ones are eliminated. 

After the selections are made, the counselor 
contacts the speakers, prepares notices for the 
home room bulletin, briefs class officers on in- 
troducing speakers, and with the audio-visual 
coordinator makes the necessary arrangements 
for scheduling speakers and movies. 

Additional speakers are suggested as the year 
goes on. Last year a junior group secured an 
excellent speaker on narcotics from the police 
department. The senior Advisory Committee is 
aided in selecting speakers by the questionnaires 
indicating types of speakers seniors wish to hear. 
These are filled out at the beginning of the school 
year. 

In the senior evaluation previously men- 
tioned, the consensus was that skits and debates 
were very effective in the freshman and sopho- 
more homerooms and panel discussions and in- 
ter-room visits were especially good in the junior 
and senior home rooms. They felt that both mov- 
ies and guest speakers had been helpful. They 
recommended that the practice of having movies 
and guest consultants for freshmen and sopho- 
mores and both movies and outside speakers for 
juniors and seniors be continued. 

Teachers and students voted the following 
movies outstanding: 

Ninth Grade—"Shy Guy,” “School Activi- 
ties and You," “High School, Your Chal. 
lenge,” “How to Be Well Groomed," and 
"Finding Your Life Work." 

Tenth Grade—"Act Your Age," "Dating, 
Do's and Dont's,” “Snap Out Of It,” “Are 
You Popular?." and “Good Eating Habits,” 

Eleventh | Grade—"Control Your Emo- 
tions.” “Chance Date," “Improve Your Per- 
sonality.” “Benefits of Looking Ahead," 

“Choosing Your Occupation.” and “Junior 

Prom.” 
Twelfth Grade—"University of Miami," 


“Princeton University.” “Does It Matter 

What You Think?,” “Finding the Right Job,” 

“Your Family Budget,” “Choosing for Hap- 

piness,” and “Are You Ready for Marri- 

age?” . 

Guest speakers were local business and pro- 
fessional people and representatives from univer- 
sities, technical schools, and hospitals Some 
spoke to small groups of interested students. 
Other guests, introduced by the class presidents, 
spoke to the class assemblies. Topics ranged 
from a minister's inspirational speech, “While 
They Live," to practical advice about applying 
for a job given by representatives from the In- 
diana Employment Security Division. 

A Tolleston alumnus, manager of the branch 
bank, told the seniors about opportunities in 
banking. And a training director from Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube Mill described available 
jobs and the apprenticeship training program. 
Speakers, like movies, vary from year to year to 
meet the changing needs and interests, 

Upperclassmen often act as guest consultants 
for the freshman and sophomore groups. When 
the freshmen were discussing good 
two junior girls went to each home room and 
helped the chairman. One home room teacher 
was amused to hear the guest consultant take the 
freshmen to task for using too much make-up. 

Each home room has both boys and 
on particular occasions, 
from one home room vi 
while girls visit girls, 
encouraged. 

Before the Junior Prom old 
visit the home room and hel; 


grooming, 


girls, but 
like the one above, boys 
sit with boys in another 
Inter-room visitation is 


er girls each year 
? discuss “Prom- 
etiquette.” Council members, senior girls, al- 
ways act as guest consultants in the freshman 
and sophomore home rooms preceding the annual 
G.A.A. banquet. They use the mimeographed 
material on banquet-etiquette as guide sheets. 

The underclassmen are thrilled to have the 
guest consultants and the upperclassmen take 
these appearances Seriously and are proud of 
their parts in the guidance program, 


What are the advantages of group guidance 
within the activity hour? It has made the entire 
school guidance-minded. Home room teachers, 
activity teachers, librarians, nurse, welfare work- 
er, guidance counselor, and administrators hold 


faculty meetings and Work-shop sessions as in- 
service training. 
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Students are guidance-minded too. They 
work with their teachers to make the guidance 
hour a student-planned, student-led, and student- 
evaluated program. 

It focuses collective judgment on common 
problems which can be dealt with economically 
in groups. And while dealing with educational, 
vocational, and social problems common 1o his 
group, John exchanges ideas with his peers. 
Movies, film strips, and guest speakers sensitize 
him to his own problems and suggest possible 
courses of action. 

Group guidance supplements and supports in- 
dividual counseling. lt encourages students to 
go to the guidance counselor for personal help. 
It stimulates teacher referrals. Upperclassmen 
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also make referrals or sometimes bring other stu- 
dents to the guidance office. 

The home room hour provides a time and 
place for planned, continuous group guidance 
from the ninth through the twelfth grade. Here 
like-groups can discuss topics of interest, see 
movies, or hear speakers without disturbing 
classes. Here students can grow in leadership, 
in initiative, and in self-direction. 

And students like this hour—their hour. At 
a recent luncheon at which the school entertained 
local business men, a student speaker, a senior 
and class leader, concluded his speech by thank- 
ing the school for making it possible for him 
and his classmates to have experienced four years 
of group guidance. 


nated during various wars in which the United 
bly the only good thing about wars. 


emistice Day 


MABEL J. HANSON 
Sunnyside Elementary School 
Tucson, Arizona 


reveal a large wooden frame in which one soldier 
from each of the five American wars will be de- 
picted. While each tableau is being displayed, a 
back stage chorus of mixed voices will sing (over 
the “mike”) the particular war song, or group 
of songs described by the announcer. At the 
conclusion of the singing the curtains will close 
and the spotlights will again be turned on the 
memorial. The announcer will then continue 
with his introduction to the next song or group 
of songs; thus allowing time for the following 
tableau to be prepared. 

ANNOUNCER: “Today in observance of 
Armistice Day, we dedicate our program to the 
commemoration of the Unknown American Sol- 
dier. And so in tribute, we shall present a series 
of musical tableaux in honor of the Unknown 
Soldier of each of the various American wars. 


“Wartime has always inspired music. During 
each war. songs embodying some typical senti- 
ment of the time come into existence. Some of 
these songs attract little attention and fade into 
obscurity; others become widely known and 
claim a place among popular national songs. 
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When the Revolutionary War began, the colo- 
nists had no national hymn. 


*We are told that during the French and In- 
dian War, a Dr. Richard Shackburg, in a spirit 
of derision, gave to the poorly clad and awkward 
colonial soldiers the words and music of “Yank- 
ee Doodle," telling them it was a fine martial 
tune. When they played it, the British were 
greatly amused. Instead of taking offense, how- 
ever, the “Yankees” adopted the song, and later 
marched to victory against the British at Lexing- 
ton to this much ridiculed tune. Little is known 
of the history of the tune or of the origin of its 
name. No doubt it is several hundred years old, 
for it has long been sung as a vintage song in 
southern France; as a harvest song in Holland; 
as a dance song in the Pyrenees, and as a nursery 
song during the reign of Charles I in England. 

“The word “Yankee” is sometimes given as 
an Indian corruption of the word “English.” or 
as has been said, it was a contemptuous term ap- 
plied to the Puritans. *Doodle," according to the 
dictionaries, means a trifling or simple fellow. 
The words which were applied to this tune by the 
colonists were little more than meaningless dog- 
gerel and are little known now. It is not the 
lofty sentiment of the words, but the catchy. rol- 
licking tune and the sacred associations, which 
give this song its place among our national 
songs." 

TABLEAU: Revolutionary War Soldier. 

SONG: "Yankee Doodle," first three verses. 

ANNOUNCER: “Francis Scott Key, who 
wrote America’s national song, “The Star Span- 

gled Banner,’ composed these verses during the 
bombardment of Fort McHenry, Baltimore. in 
the War of 1812. Key, a young lawyer, sought 
the release of an American doctor, who had been 
captured by the English. With a flag of truce he 
went out to one of the English vessels; however 
as an attack on Fort McHenry had been planned. 
Key was detained a prisoner over night. During 
the bombardment, he watched with interest to see 
if the American forts were resisting the attack, 
and when morning dawned and he saw the Stars 
and Stripes still waving in triumph, he was filled 
with joy. Key wrote the first stanza during the 
night, using as his music a song which the 
English officers were singing called ‘To Anac- 
reon in Heaven.’ He finished his song when he 
reached Baltimore. and it was immediately pub- 
lished in The Baltimore American, September 
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21, 1814. The great success of the song was un- 
precedented, and it remains the accepted Na- 
tional Anthem of America." 

TABLEAU: Soldier of the War of 1812. 

SONG: “Star-Spangled Banner,” first and 
third verses. 

ANNOUNCER: “At no period of the world’s 
history did any one country produce so many 
great patriotic songs as did America during the 
four years of the Civil War. Curiously enough 
the song ‘Dixie Land; or ‘Dixie, as it is 
generally called, which was the most popular 
song during the Civil War, was written by a 
northerner, Dan Emmett of Ohio. Emmett was 
a member of the Bryant Minstrel Troupe which 
was a popular group of entertainers in the days 
before the war. He wrote ‘Dixie Land’ original- 
ly as a ‘walk around’ for the troupe to sing and 
dance as the ending of their program. i 

“Since the North gave the South its best Civil 
War tune, it seems only fair that the South 
should have given the North its best song in the 
air of ‘John Brown's Body, which soon became 
our great American hymn, ‘The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic? The song is said to have been 
written by William Steffe, a popular writer of 
Sunday School hymns, who lived in Charleston, 
South Carolina. The words were ‘Say brother, 
will you meet us, Say brother, will you meet us,” 
etc. This hymn became popular with both the 
whites and the Negroes, and even made its way 
north to a Massachusetts camp where it was sung 
with the words, ‘John Brown's Body Lies a 
Mouldering in the Grave? In December, 1861, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, the Boston poetess, heard 
the men singing this song in camp. Someone sug- 
gested that it seemed too bad that such a good 
American tune had no dignified words, and 
urged Mrs. Howe to write some verses for the 
air. So the ‘Battle Hymn of the Republic’ was 
given to the world. 

“When Johnny Comes Marching Home 
Again, which was the ‘Over There” of the 
Civil War days, was written by the old band 
leader, Patrick Gilmore, who wrote his songs 
under the name of ‘Louis Lombard.’ He wrote 
this song to be played when the boys came home, 
but it also became popular for use when they 
marched away.” 


TABLEAU: Civil War Soldier. 


SONGS: “Dixie.” first verse; “Battle Hymn 
of the Republic.” first verse; “When Johnny 
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Comes Marching Home,” first verse. 
ANNOUNCER: “World War I also gave us 
numerous songs. George M. Cohan took the 
catchy phrase, ‘Over There,’ fitted it to some 
notes from an old bugle march and produced the 
outstanding war song of the day. It was not only 
popular with the American soldiers, but with the 
for we are told that during the 
participation in the war, 
Zair with much gusto. 
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was a great favorite with the American troops 
during World War I, and like many of the catchy 
tunes it also had many parodies. It was written 
by Geoffrey O'Hara." 

TABLEAU: World War I Soldier. 

SONGS: “Over There," verse and chorus; 
“The Long, Long Trail" verse and chorus; 
*K-K-K-Katy," verse and chorus. 

ANNOUNCER: “The most popular song of 
World War II was ‘God Bless America’ which 
was composed by Irving Berlin during World 
War I to be used as the finale in a war benefit 
program. For some unknown reason, however, 
it was taken off the program and laid aside for 
many years. Upon its revival it has swept the 
country and has earned a place among our popu- 
lar national songs. Since the words are familiar 
to all of you, we would like you to join our 
chorus in the singing of ‘God Bless America.’ ” 

TABLEAU: World War II Soldier. 

SONG: “God Bless America.” 
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The committee divided the nation into four 
geographic regions—North, South, East, and 
West—and selected an equal number of schools 
from each region on the basis of size of town 
or city—one hundred thirty schools being chosen 
in all. Approximately three-fourths of the schools 
d. Areas of the subject covered in the 
study were: (1) Implementation of student ac- 
tivities programs, (2) the home room, (3) the 
student council, (4) clubs, organizations, and 
publications, and (5) the health and recreation 
program. As the returned questionnaires indi- 
cated almost perfect correlation between size of 
town and size of school, the later index was used 


in treatment of data. 
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responde 
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the most significant information revealed by the 
study concerning methods of implementation of 
the program is the widespread use of the activity 
period. In 70 per cent of the schools an activity 
period of somewhere between thirty to sixty 
minutes is used as the core around which provi- 
sion of time is made for all activities. Schools 
are in common agreement in the practice of com- 
bining school-after-school time in supplementing 
the activity period. 


The one outstanding problem confronting the 
schools of this study is that of obtaining capable 
sponsors for all activities. This might be in- 
terpreted to suggest that more emphasis should 
be given this phase of preparation both in pre- 
service and inservice education. Only a few 
schools follow the practice of granting extra pay 
for additional duties performed. In most of these 
cases extra pay is given only to sponsors of the 
school yearbook and to directors of recreation 
and athletic programs. 


Contrary to opinions of many leaders in the 
field concerning the efficacy of the practice, only 
one-fourth of the schools use an activity ticket 
in helping finance the program. In these schools 
the activity fee ranges from forty cents to seven 
dollars with three dollars and sixty cents being 
the average fee charged. However, most schools 
do have sound systems of providing, spending, 
and accounting for funds. Many schools provide 
funds through the budget for all expenses. Other 
schools combine both budgetary and extra-budg- 
etary means in financing activities. Although 
there is little uniformity of practice among the 
schools as to who has the responsibility for 
authorizing expenditure of funds, most schools 
do have a specific person to whom this respon- 
sibility is delegated. The more common practice 
is for authorization to be made by the school 
sponsor of student activities; by the sponsor of 
each activity or some member such as treasurer; 
or by the administration—usually the school 
principal. Auditing of records is usually done by 
a certified public accountant or by the school 
office. 


It was found that many schools place restric- 
tions on participation in activities. The restric- 
tions listed in most cases were (1) arbitrarily 
stating the number of activities in which students 
are permitted to engage- (2) limiting participa- 
tion by scheduling several activities for the same 
hour, and (3) limitations based on grade point 
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averages of students. Data on over-all student 
participation as reported by the schools seem to 
minimize the necessity of imposing restrictions. 
Less than one-half of the schools showed as much 
as 75 per cent student participation, while one- 
third have less than 50 per cent participation. 

Administrators stated that the program of 
student activities sponsored by their schools ad- 
heres to purposes of development of cooperation, 
use of leisure time, guidance, development of 
ideals, and preparation for adult life. Approxi- 
mately one-half of the schools say that attempts 
are made—usually by the principal and sponsors 
—to evaluate the effectiveness with which these 
purposes are carried out. In a number of schools 
which make evaluation, no follow-up is made to 
apply results of appraisal. 

The Home Room. The home room seems to 
have become a characteristic part of the school 
organization. Of the few schools of the study 
not having home rooms several stated that plans 
were being made to organize one. As a general 
rule the home room meets five times a week with 
ten to forty-five minute periods being allowed for 
each meeting. Although the most prevalent prac- 
tice favors selection of home room membership 
by classes—alphabetically or otherwise—there is 
no complete agreement. Some schools choose 
members by interest or ability of students, by 
curriculum, by activity groups, or by class peri- 
od and courses. A few schools select home room 
membership on the basis of instructors, each 
home room being composed of students who are 
taking some class work with the sponsor of the 
home room in which they are placed. 


Guidance and administration were the purr 
poses most often quoted for home room, though a 
large number of schools gave orientation and 
social growth of students as additional objec- 
tives. Two factors were evident which would 
make it extremely difficult to realize the guidance 
function. These were the short periods for meet- 
ings previously mentioned and the absence of 
student records in the home room, It was found 
that one-third of the schools allow no more than 
lifteen minutes for home room meetings and al- 
most one-half have no records available. 


Administrative practice follows the general 
pattern of appointing teachers to various home 
rooms. However, in a small number of instances 
teachers may request appointment to specific 
rooms, or students are permitted to request spo” 
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sors of their choice. In a majority of the schools, 
sponsors remain with their groups for a period 
of one year, but there seemed to be a trend to- 
ward permitting the sponsor to remain with the 
same group until graduation. 


Special difficulties concerning the operation 
of home rooms were, in order of importance, 
(1) lack of sufficient number of sponsors with 
adequate training for home room duties, (2) 


heavy teaching load of the sponsor. (3) sponsors 
a planning programs, 


not having enough help ir 
eeting varied interests 


and (4) the difficulty of m 
and needs of students. 
Student Councils. Ninety per cent of the 
schools have student council organizations, those 
schools not having a council being among those 
with school populations not exceeding 500 stu- 
dents. It is customary for council members to 
be chosen by student ballot, with only a small 
number of schools requiring faculty approval. 
The home room is used in a majority of schools 
as the basic unit for determining council repre- 
sentation. Representation by class 1s pe n 
used by a smaller per cent and a few sc igol a 
low representation on the basis of student organ 


zations. 
P aiie ty- 
Most of the councils meet weekly for forty 
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details to be such that | 
related factors will contri 
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given for student coun- 


Among the purposes A 
«= cooperation, 

ils w i ool spirit, cooP 

cils were leadership. sch p Pod genet 


ity sivic and so 
m: ene jn many of the 
schools is the direction of the student an 
program itself. Other duties listed deinistsation 
vide advice and counsel to the acm" ee 
and to serve as an agent in nee perm T 
relations. Only a comparatively smal a d 

he council as a disciplinary °°" 
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Athletic Music 
Drama Photo 
Homemaking Press 
Honor Science 
Journalism Spanish 


Clubs or organizations found in a large num- 
ber but less than a majority of schools are: 


Art Literary 
Biology Quill and Scroll 
Business Radio 

Four-H Y-Teen 


Future Farmers 

Faculty and students work together to de- 
termine the organizations which will function. 
Definite time is provided within the schedule for 
meeting of each club. Questions as to require- 
ment and limitation on participation revealed 
that schools are evenly divided in the matter of 
limitation while a very small per cent make mem- 
bership in at least one organization mandatory. 

Data showed that the school assembly is 
still a regularly scheduled part of the school pro- 
gram. As a general rule it is held once a week 
and the most popular types of programs are those 
involving the use of the band, glee club, plays, 
and debates. As was true with clubs, most schools 
combine the efforts of students and faculty in 
selecting programs. 

The most popular student publications found 
were the school paper and yearbook. Other pub- 
lications found less frequently but with an evi- 
dent degree of popularity were the handbook and 
student directory. A few schools reported other 
publications such as an agriculture handbook, 
Spanish newspaper, poetry publication, and 
school magazine. As a general rule publications 
are financed by a combination of advertisement 
and student subscriptions. 

About two-thirds of the schools have an or- 
ganized recreation program as distinguished 
from the competitive athletic program. A smaller 
but still a surprisingly large and encouraging 
number of schools have a separate health de- 
partment. Supervision of the recreation program 
is done either by members of the physical educa- 
or by classroom teachers, the 


tion department 
particularly using classroom 


smaller schools 
teachers for this duty. 

Although more schools use school-after-school 
time for recreational activities than any other 
method, there is by no means uniformity of 
practice. A considerable number use either reg- 
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ular school periods or after school time ex- 
clusively. Not included in this number are those 
who use the activity or lunch period, or have a 
night schedule of activities. About half the 
schools give from 45 to 60 minutes for the pro- 
gram each day, while quite a few have no defi- 
nite time allotment. Activities are planned by 
cooperation of both faculty and students. A 
majority of schools provide a year-round pro- 
gram of recreational activities. 


The percentage of the student body partici- 
pating in interscholastic activities is closely re- 
lated to size of school. Only 9 per cent had more 
than half of their students who take part in some 
phase of the program. In interscholastic sports 
for boys, football, basketball, and track are 
found in most of the schools, with tennis and 
baseball being a close second in popularity. 
These are followed by volleyball and swimming. 
Basketball, tennis, and volleyball were the most 
frequently found competitive sport for girls. 
Some few schools offer track and golf. Twenty- 
four per cent provide no interscholastic activity 
for girls, and an additional ten per cent have 
only one sport. 


Important Conclusions. One of the more 
outstanding points of encouragement growing 
out of the study is the fine job that many schools 
are doing today in pursuing such objectives as 
development of leadership. cooperation, and 
ideals, and use of leisure time. One practice 
indicative of this is the opportunity given stu- 
dents for planning and directing various phases 
of the activities program. The soundness of the 
program is another feature worthy of commen- 
dation, especially in matters pertaining to varie- 
ty of activities and methods used in account- 
ing for funds. The use of an activity period also 
helps give the program a greater degree of 


flexibility. 


There are several areas in which there may 
be some need for improvement. Probably the 
most important of these is the need for more 
teachers who have the necessary preparation for 
duties as sponsors. 


The guidance function of the home room 
seems to be neglected in many instances, This 
weakness is inherent in the short period of time 
allowed in many schools for home room meet. 
ings. The final suggestion for improvement 
concerns the number and nature of restrictions 
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placed on student participation in various ac- 
tivities. This might indicate that we have not 
gone al the way yet in our acceptance of the 
newer philosophy as to the place of student ac- 
tivities in the over-all school program. However, 
enough is shown to prove that schools are mak- 
ing rapid progress in the right direction. 


What You Need 


A BOOKLET FOR YOUTH LEADERS 

The Junior Town Meeting League has pub- 
lished an excellent book entitled "Pattern and 
Techniques." Its purpose is to develop an in- 
terest in discussion techniques and current af- 
fairs among youth groups—both in and out of 
School. 

Leaders and specialists in discussion tech- 
niques met in a special workshop to prepare the 
booklet. They have combined many years of 
experience in conducting discussion programs— 
describing the details of the panel, symposium, 
interview, and forum techniques. 

Single copies of “Youth Discussion, Patterns 
and Techniques" may be secured, without charge, 


from Junior Town Meeting League, 400 South 
Front Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 


———— 
"BLUE BOOK OF 16MM FILMS" 

More than 1,000 new entries appear in the 
1953 edition of the Blue Book of 16mm Films. 
This year's revision includes nearly 7,500 educa- 
tional film listings, data on titles, length of 
films, and sources, Published by The Educa- 


tional Screen, 64 FR. Lake Street, Chicago 1, 
Illinois, price $2.00, 


c 
THREE IN ONE 

"Charters of Freedom," 
claration of Independence, 
the Bill of Rights, 
Gener: 


including the De- 
The Constitution, and 
i has been published by the 
al Services Administration of the National 
Archives and Records Service. For the first time 
readable facsimiles of these three great docu- 
ments have been included in one publication. 
The accompanying text gives briefly the histori- 
cal background of the documents. 

"Charters of Freedom" can be purchased at 
the National Archives or ordered by mail. The 
price per copy is twenty-five cents or twenty 
cents in quantities of 500 or more. Checks OY 
money orders should be made payable to the 
Treasurer of the United States and sent to the 


National Archives, Washington 25, D.C.—N. M 
School Revue 
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ASSEMBLY 
PROGRAMS 


for October 


Activities intensify as students adjust to new 
schedules and environment. Football, every Fri- 
day, calls for rallies and short pep assemblies. 
Carnivals, fiestas, and parties keep everyone 
busy. Red Feather month calls for contribution 


of time and money to Community p 
rings specific organization of varie 
iie oe Enid High School 


activities. For illustration, 0 
offers nearly eleven hundred students a choice 
of dramatics, forensics, music, art, journalism, 
printing, trade woodwork, mechanics, athletics, 
and library. In addition to various club organi- 
zations, in Latin, Spanish, Science, and Mathe- 
matics, there is an efficient, hard-working stu- 
dent council under the direction of Miss Ruth 
E UT the fundamental fact remains 
that the effectiveness of the school gem atten 
determined by the principal’s D ai 
sonality. The principal provides th plum 
formulates the code of e! and insp 
cationa rowth for pup! g 
= pt med loyalty and respect from everyone. 
Organizing the Asse 
Organize implies arrange 
gated to persons cooperating 
oal. Procedures differ accor’ ^ 
a pores Some principals et ee 
committees in the spring. Others orea mitte 
the fall. The ideal faculty guidance aa ct 
of a teacher from the fol na a 
speech, music, art, journalism, 
e student council. 
acts as 


to 
ding to size, 


is composed 
partments: 
sponsor of th 

The speech teacher 
director of the equipment 
programs, this teacher, assiste! 
committee, can aid sponsors in 


chairman. As 
t stage and dramatic 
ted by the pupil 
presenting as- 
f this person 


semblies. The bes ger and to get 
is the ability to delegate au ifficult to attain 


This is d 
ded. If the SC H 
the principal sometimes 


sh teacher is given the 


effective cooperation. 
if the teacher is over-loa 
full time speech teacher, 
is chairman or the Engli 
responsibility. 

Art teachers assist in 
scenery and properties. 
works with the students on à 

At the first faculty meeting, i 
inted when other faculty Es 
mes, committees are 
Later in the week, 


printing signs mee 
The journalism teacher 
publicity. . 

committee 
mittees are 
placed on 


is appo 
the prin- 


named. Someti 
faculty bulletins. 
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UNA LEE VOIGT 
Enid High School 
Enid, Oklahoma 


cipal calls for a committee meeting. A plan of 
action results. 

The principal states the time, length, and day 
of the week, for the assembly. His decisions are 
based on knowledge of what is best for the 
school. 

The first and last hours of the day present 
the greatest problems to directors. The first 
hour causes “ennui” and apathy toward the 
program and school work. Discipline problems 
sometimes flare up in classrooms; nobody wants 
to work. 

When the assembly is scheduled at the end 
of the day, the audience wants amusement and 
entertainment. The average listener thinks, "Let's 
get this thing over, so we can go home." How- 
ever, there are exceptions and a regular sched- 
uled assembly following the second or fourth 
period on Wednesday or Thursday presents less 
problems and gains wholesome audience response. 


According to some authorities, mankind wants 
protection, possessions, social acceptance, and 
sensory stimulus. Aristotle's Rhetoric lists seven 
elements of happiness. He includes friends, high 
birth, wealth, long life. In order to secure su- 
perior results these "springs of action" must be 
used by speakers, and directors. This philosophy 
makes it imperative that different types of pro- 
grams be presented and the purpose of each kept 
clearly in mind. 

Several types include: 

l. Pep Assemblies 
Problem-solving discussions and programs 
Special guest speakers 
Informational programs 
Entertainment 
Special Day Observances 

. Rally or Special Drive Programs 

After the committee has inaugurated the pro- 
cedure, the principal briefly outlines the plan 
to the faculty and introduces the chairman. A 
tentative calendar of dates is set up. All special 
day programs are listed. The chairman then 
contacts the teachers or department heads for 
presentation preferences. Sponsors of organiza- 
tions who desire an assembly date are consulted. 

In addition to presenting the formal openings, 
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the student council conducts a survey on hobbies 
of students and teachers. A special talent com- 
mittee keeps on file the names of students who 
are willing to perform. 

After the assembly calendar is planned, re- 
vised, and okayed by the principal, a mimeo- 
graphed copy of the schedule is given to every 
teacher. This plan minimizes errors, ignorance 
of date, and conflicts. 

Solving Lighting Problems 

Lighting is important in all assemblies. The 
audience wishes to see not only what goes on 
but each individual wants to observe facial ex- 
pressions. This is the fundamental purpose for 
lighting. 

Lights are used to create artistic effects, to 
uphold the psychology of the program, to show 
the time of day, and to brighten or subdue colors. 

Footlights, strip, border, flood, bunch, and 
spotlights are common equipment in most audi- 
toriums. Footlights are not used as much as a 
decade ago. Some directors claim footlights cause 
a glare, a flat unnaturalness in facial expressions, 
and distracting shadows. Unless all faces can 
be lighted, it is best to use footlights with dim- 
mers. 

However, an energetic director can make 
spotlights by using a bright tin funnel and a 
high powered light bulb. A gallon tin can also 
can be used. Slides can be made from tin and 
cellophane. Boys exhibit skill and pleasure when 
making lighting equipment. 

Color charts are found in speech text-books. 
Amber gives sunlight, blue moonlight. Art stu- 
dents can help too. 


SPOTLIGHT ASSEMBLY 
Student Council and Clubs 
Suggested Scripture—II Timothy 2:1-15 

A spotlight assembly with a theme, “Teen- 
agers on Parade," has adaptable possibilities for 
variety and emphasis. At the beginning of the 
year one-fourth to one-third of the student body 
are learning new procedures. These pupils need 
io be informed so that they understand the 
school curriculum. 

A spotlight assembly will be appreciated. 
Larger schools need two or more. 

Presentation may take the form of a tele- 
vision program. A large screen is placed up 
stage. The announcer provides the continuity. 
The program consists of two to five minute 
numbers or talks by club representatives. Each 
one tells how to become a member, states the 
purposes and highlights, and the achievement 
of the organization. 

Another procedure is followed by directors, 
School spirit or the school mascot is the an- 
nouncer. For illustration, Enid’s mascot is a 
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plainsman. The plainsman may introduce his 
wagon wheels. Of course, no one wants to upset 
the wagon if he does not like the way it runs. 
Each organization may announce its assembly 
date at this time. 

Instead of using the spotlight assembly for 
activities, the program may be a presentation of 
pupils and faculty members who have achieved 
honors during vacation. These include Future 
Farmers who have participated in farm contests, 
4-H Club members who attended camps and 
fairs, or individuals who were selected to attend 
Boys’ and Girls’ State and Nation. 

LaVena Park of Enid High School was elected 
Governor of Oklahoma at Girls’ State. Five boys 
and five girls from Enid High School were selec- 
ted to attend. These students are good speakers 
and with their civic sponsors, could form the 
nucleus for a superior spotlight assembly. à 

The Red Feather campaign for the Communi- 
ty Chest Drive makes good assembly material. 
The local chairman will cooperate with student 
committee to spotlight the various organizations 
maintained by the finances from the drive. Short 
dramatizations and demonstrations can be pre- 
sented by the Boy Scouts, Salvation Army, Red 
Cross, and Summer Recreation Program. 

The Spotlight Assembly may also be used tO 

foster school spirit by showing how the high 
School developed. Several old trophies can be 
displayed. Skits showing how these trophies 
were won will bring many laughs. Care should 
be taken to see that pupils do not exaggerate tO 
the point of caricature. The old grads would 
object. Contrast in costumes and procedure will 
furnish entertainment, 
, LaVena's speeches about her visit to Wash 
ington, D.C. is an inspiration to adults as Wel! 
as students. Her experiences at Girls’ Nation» 
the meeting with President Eisenhower and Gen- 
eral Mark Clark are interesting to any schoo! 
assembly. E 

Another spotlight for this assembly is th® 
Legionettes from Enid High School. This drum 
and bugle corps of 100 girls is sponsored by th® 
American Legion. The Legionettes recently wor 
a trophy at Tulsa for the best organization Y€P" 
resented. 

On October's calendar are National NewsP@P” 
er Week and the membership drive for the CamP 
Fire Girls. Spotlight assemblies emphasizin8 
these organizations are easy to present. Goals, 
purposes, procedures, and achievements are the 
Starting points. 

The Camp Fire Slogan: “Be friendly—make 
friends—join the Camp Fire Girls,” can be dram 
atized. An impressive program will 
Junior high school groups. 
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JOURNALISM ASSEMBLY 
Journalism Department 
Suggested Scripture—I John 2:1-17 
Extra! Extra! Read all about it! 

This assembly will be presented by the journ- 
alism staff on National Newspaper Week. The 
purpose of the assembly is to sell subscriptions 
for the school paper. If the school does not 
have a paper, a magazine drive to raise funds 
may be substituted. 

Music on the program is introduced as the 
musical staff. The editor and his staff may be 
introduced as "comics." The want ad column 
can be used effectively to promote subscriptions. 
Lost columns are popular students who liked 
to be mentioned. Wanted are subscribers among 
the sophomores. Found are profitable subscrib- 
nhe program should be planned a few weeks 
before the first issue of the paper. A skit is 
easy to work out. Showing how the ed is 
made up, proof-read, and sent to the pron 
will give information and develop appreciath 


in the audience. 
The business manager will Ke aee 
the subscriptions are to be n^ either 
rooms or at the activity of! ice. -- 
If the art editor is skilled in chalk drawing 


a chalk talk with musical accompaniment is well 
received. 

In conclusion, 
freedom of the press and introduces success. 
who help to make the pannal ig under the 

Enid High School edits the QM year, this 
sponsorship of Miss Ruth Scott. PE Quill is 
paper was rated first in the state. department 
printed in the high school pomine, A e 
under the direction of Herbert Seem X snetoded 
tions are fifty cents à semester and 2 


on the student activity ticket. 


FOOTBALL ASSEMBLY 
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members of the Enid High School radio and 
drama classes. 

The emcee was a tall football player whom 
the audience liked. Bob Phillips introduced Ron- 
ald Hoskins who gave a radio speech on the 
History of Football. The rules of radio speaking 
are that a speech should be written in present 
tense. Ronald took the audience back to the 
days of a beginning football game. 

Then Scot Johnston gave a preview of the 
coming game. This was in the form of a sports- 
cast as if the game were being played. John 
Bell, a senior, told what happened in last year's 
game. He was interviewed by a student. 

A musical skit of girls in costumes showed 
how girls and players looked twenty years ago. 
This was a hint that the all-school play was to 
be *Turn Back the Clock." 

A demonstration of football signals was led 
by Perry McCoy, a former coach and referee. 
He would show the signal and five students 
would guess what it meant. Of course, the girls' 
answers were humorous. 

The drama class was studying the fundamen- 
tals of pantomime. They presented a five-minute 
pantomime, directed by Neal Jones, a senior. 
This number was followed by a skit — “Old 
Friends See the Game." An old grad, as Grand- 
pap, and his friend Seeumanthy talked about the 
“downs,” players, and plays. The mascot of the 
visiting school was a wildcat; so an Enid Plains- 
man appeared in time to vanquish the Ponca 
City kitten. This skit was directed by Sandra 
Wilson, a junior. 

A short talk by the school coach concluded 
the thirty-minute assembly. D. Bruce Selby, prin- 
cipal, made announcements and dismissed the 
pupils. 


Program Suggestions 

Rural School Charter Day is sponsored by 
the National Education Association in October. 
This assembly will be appreciated in rural 
schools. The history of schools from the colonial 
times can be presented as a pageant. The Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C., will furnish material. 

Fire Prevention Week is the second week in 
October. A worthy activity was reported by a 
third grade teacher at Ardmore, Oklahoma. The 
children showed how a bonfire from raked leaves 
was dangerous. A student acted as fire chief. 
He advised the group on how to keep safety 
rules concerning fires. Afterward when a real- 
istic grass fire broke out, the third grader 
shouted his rules to city firemen. 

On October 10, seventy-two years ago, great- 
er Chicago was destroyed by fire. The sponsor 
for Fire Prevention Week is National Fire As- 
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sociation, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 10, 
Massachusetts. 

Columbus Day Assembly can be given by the 
Spanish Classes this year. Miguel Cervantes, 
author of “Don Quixote,” can furnish inspira- 
tional material. His birthday is October 9. Pan 
American Union, Washington 6, D.C., will send 
adaptable materials. 

Suggestions for United Nations Week, Octo- 
ber 18-23, can be secured from the American 
Association for United Nations, 45 East 65th 
Street, New York, New York. 

A program commemorating the dedication of 
the Statue of Liberty on October 28, gives rise 
to feelings of patriotism and loyalty. A natur- 
alized citizen may be guest speaker. A skit on 
"What Makes America Great" is easy to write 
and present. Included are the farmer, teacher, 
laborer, homemaker, and children, in appropri- 
ate costumes, who tell of opportunities and work 
they contribute to Liberty. A variation of this 
can be the Statue of Liberty comes to life and 
she asks members of the audience to tell what 
each is doing to promote liberty. Although not 
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ATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL DEBATE TOPIC FOR THE 
THE. SCHOOL YEAR 1953-1954 IS: 


HOW SHOULD WE SELECT THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES? 


DEBATE HANDBOOK .. $3.35 

(Extra Copies to the same school)............. 2.00 
SET OF SPEECHES . i . 2. L50 

(Extra Copies to the some school) ...... 1,00 
YOUR GUIDE TO EFFECTIVE REBUTTALS...... 1.75 
DEBATE REVIEW sss 225 
DEBATE TIME CARDS ... serta dst de (B 


COMBINATION OFFER 


Consisting of one Debate Hondbook, One Set of 


Speeches, and the “Debate Review.” 


PRICE $6.85 
[Your Guido to Effective Rebuttals included in Combination 
offer for $1.00 additional) 


known to the audience, participating students 
have been told that they will be called upon to 
speak. 

The pupils can be challenged to present a 
different Halloween program by presenting char 
acters from James Whitcomb Riley's poems as 
the Raggedy Man, Little Orphant Annie, and 
When the Frost is on the Punkin. These are 
especially appropriate for autumn assemblies. 
Students can learn the Hoosier dialect. The 
English department may want to present this 
assembly. Riley is the emcee or the story teller 
who comes to life on Halloween. . 

National Girl Scout Week, October 25-31, 15 
sponsored by Girl Scouts Inc, 155 East 44th 
Street, New York 17, New York. 

For National Radio and Television Week, the 
radio class may prefer to give the program. Fav- 
orite programs are given in short skits; winners 
are presented. These include radio contests — 
I Speak for Democracy Contest sponsored by the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and “The People's 
Constitution — Ours to Defend" sponsored by the 
Veteran of Foreign Wars. 
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News^N otes and Comments 


Editor Receives Coveted Award 

Following his address closing the National 
Association of Student Councils Conference at 
Portland, Oregon, June 18, our Editor was pre- 
sented with a beautiful plaque, inscribed to him 
as Leader in Student Activities, Devoted Teach- 
er, Inspired Author, Friend of Youth. President 
Richard P. Lewis made the presentation. 

a 
These Drew Best 

The First Ten box-office movie hits through 
the years were recently listed by Variety as: 
(D Gone With the Wind; (2) The Greatest Show 
on Earth; (3) Quo Vadis; (4) The Best Years of 


Our Lives; (5) Duel in the Sun; (6) Samson and 
a eae a (8 The Bells 


Delilah; (7) This Is the Army; : ao 
of St. Mary's; (9) The Jolson Story; vu : 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs—The Kansa 
Teacher. 


—— 
Shakespeare Festival In Canada f i 

The Stratford Shakespearean ape w 
held at Stratford, in southern Ontario, - eta 
between Detroit and Toronto, during the S 
mer. 

The two plays select 
alternate nights were Ric 
That Ends Well. Alec Guinness 
player who is well known in the 
for his recent series of English 
starred in both plays. Irene Worth, 
actress, who has been starring ln thi 
recent London productions, also apP 

A series of lectures on theatre, Spam iio 
Guinness and Tyrone Guthries, was a d citt 
ture. There was an exhibition of arts rator 
The festival was sponsored S dh 
Sh earean Festival Foun i 
pa at Canada.—W. V. School Journal. 

ow 
Bank Turned Teacher —À 

If some 14,000 school children in or pri 
Tulsa and Tulsa County, Okla. do n 
stand the free enterpri 


jse system it is 2 
fault of the First National Bank an 
Company. 


tor; 
The bank has put the S 
a readable. amusingly illustrated por TNA 
First About Your Bank and How 


Tick.” nding o 
Prepared at the Seea ident, the little vac 


Clintock, First National presi 
ume was sweated out by N. : e 
president in charge of the bank's P 
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d for presentation on 
Hal III and All's Well 
Old Vic Theatre 

United States 
film comedies, 
London stage 
e Old Vic's 


plic relations 
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committee, with the cooperation of the Tulsa 
public schools. In language scaled to the eight- 
to fourteen-year age level, the booklet tells how 
banks help to make change in a candy store, 
help the grocer and the farmer prepare food, 
help dad keep his job, and help pay the firemen 
and the policemen. 

Pretested on scores of young readers before 
it was released, the booklet concludes with a 
strong message to children to use their bank 
for savings and to learn early about the value 
of money. 

With the thought that the message, with 
slight changes, could be adapted by almost any 
bank, First National is making copies available 
to other interested banks.—Nation’s Business 


Rural Libraries 

Federal aid to the rural library services of 
the states is the aim of the Library Services 
Bill, sponsored in the House of Representatives 
by 12 Congressmen, announces the American 
Library Association. About 30,000,000 people in 
rural areas of the U.S. have no access to public 
libraries, and as many more, the ALA says, have 
public library service. Under the provisions of 
the bill, each state would be allotted, on a match- 
ing basis, $40,000 and an additional sum based 
on its rural population and its per capita income. 
The state library agencies would have complete 
authority to develop and execute plans for the 
use of the money.—The Clearing House 


Allied Youth Activities 

Central High School in Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
sent in an extensive report of their Post activi- 
ties in an attempt to go to the front of the “Can 
You Top This?" parade. Besides having top stu- 
dent leaders like student council president Burch 
Oglesby as treasurer, athlete Leon Katapodis as 
Post president, and thespian Barbara Gould as 
secretary, this Post does things. Their Mardi 
Gras Dance and Carnival-netted them $210 profit. 
They had everything from a Gypsy Fortune 
Teller to a Cake Walk, and even threw in a 
Male Beauty Contest for good measure. The 
Post membership has grown from 88 to 315.— 
The Allied Youth 


Fire Prevention Tips Available 
“Fire Prevention for Secondary Schools,” a 
recent booklet published by the International As- 
sociation of Fire Chiefs, is now available to 
teachers, schools, and libraries. This is an origi- 
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nal approach to fire prevention education, sug- 
gesting the relationship between the subject and 
others in the curriculum. Copies may be ordered, 
at $1.20 each, through the Association, Hotel 
Martinique, Broadway at 32nd Street, New York 
1, N.Y.—Ohio Schools, May, 1953 


TV Development 
The Detroit Educational Television Founda- 
tion has raised $3,000,000. It is now ready for 
business. The group represents 17 Detroit edu- 
cational, cultural, and public service organiza- 
tions.—Oregon Educational Journal 


High School Photography 

There is a high degree of interest in photog- 
raphy among high school students, judging from 
the results of the eighth annual National High 
School Photographic Awards Contest. 

A selection of the 196 prize-winning entries 
will be assembled as a traveling exhibit and will 
be available to high schools during the coming 
school year. 

The contest, sponsored by the National Scho- 
lastic Press Association in cooperation with the 
Eastman Kodak Company, was initiated to “en- 
courage in the student a livelier appreciation of 
the American way of living, of the American 
scene, and of his relation to his community and 
his world."—'The School Executive 


We Use Comic Strips In Class 

Yes, we use comic strips in class—use them 
in teaching business law. 

What kind of comic strips? 
Where do we get them? 

Our comic strips are prepared to illustrate 
problems discussed in law classes. The drawings 
are posted on our bulletin board. They are also 
used in our mimeographed law newspaper, OBI- 
TER DICTA. One script in our series was pub- 
lished in our school newspaper, the Lane Re- 
porter. 

The comic strips have been prepared in our 
law club, Robe and Wig. Our “comics” relate 
the subject matter to pupil, rather than adult, 
interests. School activities are used in illustrating 
legal principles. For example, the gift of a gradu- 
ation ring serves to distinguish between execu- 
tory and executed gifts. Similarly, a “date” is 
an example of an agreement of a social, as dis. 
tinguished from contractual, nature. Still another 
student problem, that of homework, is the basis 
of a script that suggests that it is illegal 
"assign" homework. 

These comic srips are few, of course, ang 
infrequent in use. They are but one of many 
devices used in our business classes.—High Points 


How often? 


to 
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ow We Do Tt 


—Á— 
A HIGH SCHOOL HAS INTERESTING 
HOME ROOM PROJECTS 
During the six years that the home room pro- 
gram of the Du Quoin Township High School has 
been in operation, many interesting, unique, and 
worthwhile projects have been undertaken. 
The projects have originated in many in- 
stances from the students themselves. Further- 
more, the projects have been of such nature that 
all members participate in them. By achieving 
Eroup participation, through projects conceived 


by the students themselves, and carried on to 
s with teacher supervi- 


completion by the student s à 
sion, ssfünsittes at Du Quoin Township High 
School feel that the home room plan is an out- 
standi cess. i 
pdt dose not permit the description of all 
of the projects carried on by the x "s 
groups. A few, however, will be descri ie o 
give our readers a picture of what is being = 
One of the interesting projects carried on : e 
year has been the formation and carrying ou 
a "Compliment Club." 
The "first step in forming this was à i am 
frank discussion by the members of = - E 
room group of the various ways © whic 3 = 
can be complimented, and also the Loca 
for people to accept compliments guum do i 
Freshman girls make up the home ro 


Keim is in 
in liment Club. Mrs. Peggy 
g the Compl (rp ome 


charge of this group. I aor he 
to be complimented was compiled, A Soe 
people listed were senior girls, T eis $05; 


friendly or soy ooh or neigh- 
a teacher, parents, brothers nd t her rela- 


t 
» 1 i irls selected © 
fue muta oa bieten grandfathers, aunts, 


ose girl friend. 
were to 


been particularly 


pe compli- 


uncles, and finally a cl 
-oject was 


Each group of pe 
mented were studi i 
launched. In the study, a = 
was made on the things to be — i5 teacher 
for compliments. For instance € an Age 
as the one to be complimented Sewell, cd 
gested that the matter of ct ie one 
cessories, hair-dos, class work, an! 
to be considered. . . 

In the home room, a epe 
reaction and of the best way to hes 
nicely without overdoing it was n 

The results of the project has be 
factory. There is a genera 
caused the particular group © 
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of people’s 
liment one 


September, 


to be friendlier themselves; kinder to others; to 
be more observant; to be more tolerant; and 
finally to be more interested in the people with 
whom they associate. 

Another one of our outstanding projects car- 
ried out recently was that of beautifying our 
high school campus. A home room group, under 
the direction of Mr. Melvin Siener, music instruc- 
tor, realized the need to replace the ugly bare 
patches of earth, and undertook to make the 
small campus more beautiful by using some home 
room time. This particular group worked out 
plans for filling in low places with new soil and 
made plans for setting out shrubbery. 

After plans had been fully made, advice and 
assistance from a group of agriculture students 
under the direction of the instructor, Mr. H. W. 
Homann was sought. This resulted in both groups 
working together with as many as possible ac- 
tually taking part in the filling in the dirt, seed- 
ing the yard, and in setting out the shrubs. The 
results of the project are excellent. The campus 
has taken on a more pleasant appearance; the 
students now never walk on the grass whereas 
before grass seldom ever grew on the campus 
due to being tramped down or killed out. Best 
of all, this project has created a feeling of pride 
not only in the particular home room group in 
seeing results of their efforts, but also in the 
same kind of feeling in the entire student body. 
It illustrates in a concrete way, the success of 
group activity and the value of team work and 
cooperation. 

Another project undertaken by a home room 
group was that of instituting a clean-up cam- 
paign within the school building. 

A group of girls, from ihe home room of Mr. 
D. W. Hortin, noticing ugly and unsightly pen- 
cil marks on walls, decided to do something 
about it. From a discussion of these conditions, 
entirely from their own volition, this group of 
girls donned blue jeans after school, procured 
step ladders, soap and water, and proceeded by 
themselves, to remove all of the ugly pencil 
marks from the walls. Of course, while remov- 
ing the marks, dirt and dust was also removed, 
so that whole areas from the ceiling to the floor 
took on a clean appearance. 

Here again a wonderful learning technique 
was involved. A fine example of honest-to-good- 
ss team work was exemplified. The far reach- 
oticeable among the other 400 
hool in that from that time on, 


ne 
ing effect was n 
students in the sc 
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few, if any pencil marks or other forms of defac- 
ing of walls took place. 

Many other projects are undertaken by home 
rooms at Du Quoin Township High School. The 
three described above can suffice to illustrate 
how home rooms can be active, dynamic forces 
in school. 

Home rooms can be dull, or on the contrary, 
home rooms can be both interesting and profit- 
able. They can be one of the most vital forces 
for good citizenship and good training in any 
school system if the proper procedures in home 
rooms are taken.—D. W. Hortin, Assistant Prin- 
cipal, Du Quoin Township High School, Du 
Quoin, Illinois 


A REGIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 
COUNCIL CONGRESS 


On March 27, 1953, the Torrington High 
School Council was host to representatives of 
the councils of nine other schools in eastern 
Wyoming and western Nebraska at a Council 
Congress to study Council problems and prog- 
ress. At the opening session, Ray E. Robertson, 
Wyoming State Commissioner of Education, was 
the principal speaker. He emphasized the role of 
the council in setting the tone of the school and 
in preserving its worthwhile traditions. This 
session, like all others during the day, was pre- 
sided over by a pupil chairman. 

Most of the day was spent in discussion 
groups. Several topics were available in each 
period so that delegates could choose those most 
vital to their needs. 

According to an evaluation questionnaire 
filled out in the final session, the discussion con- 
sidered the most valuable was on the topic, 
"Election of Council Officers." Other discussions 
dealt with *Making a Council More Active," *Or- 
ganization of Council Representation," “Student- 
Council Constitutions,”  "Student-Council Au- 
thority,” “State Student Council Association,” 
“Financial Problems of Student Councils,” “Re- 
quirements for Council Membership,” “Student 
Council and School Behavior,” “Election of 
Cheerleaders,” “Traffic Problems,” “Conducting 
a Meeting,” and “Securing Student-Body Coop- 
eration.” 

A luncheon at the 4-H Building and a mixer 
provided social interest and gaiety to the pro- 
gram. 

The evaluation session proved to be very 
popular. Besides having a brief questionnaire 
answered by each person present, the session al- 
lowed time for questions to be asked from the 
floor and particular points of interest to be aired, 
The fact that Nebraska has a State Association 
and Wyoming has none was the basis for dis- 
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cussion as to the desirability for such an organi- 
zation for Wyoming. 

While the pupil delegates finished the day 
with a mixer, the sponsors discussed some of 
their ideas and reactions to the day’s discussions. 
The opinion was expressed that probably Wyom- 
ing is some distance away as yet from a State 
Association, but that more regional meetings of 
this type should be held to stimulate interest in 
Council work. 

Both visitors and hosts felt that the Congress 
was successful and worth the time and effort 
spent— Mary K. Clemens, Council Sponsor, Tor- 
rington High School, Torrington, Wyoming 


TWO HIGH SCHOOLS EXCHANGE 
ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS 

"Gee, aren't those kids smart?" “It was fun, 
wasn't it?" “When can we do it again?" "Aren't 
their students friendly?" “I certainly know more 
about the question than I did before." These 
were several of the comments made by partici- 
pating students in a panel-discussion program on 
the topic “Should We Adopt Universal Military 
Training?" The assembly program, which in- 
cluded participants from two local high schools, 
had just been completed and the students made 
these comments on their way out. 

Each term the Problems of American Democ- 
racy classes at Bayside and Newtown High 
Schools arrange an exchange assembly program. 
At these programs students from the two schools 
present a panel discussion program before an 
audience of a thousand or more students. This 
past term five students from Bayside High School 
and five students from Newtown High School 
participated in such a program, which was pre- 
sented at both high schools on different dates. 

In order to plan such a program a group ° 
students from each school meet in a preliminary 
conference to determine the topic which they 
would like to discuss, After they have agreed 
upon a topic which appears to be of current 
interest to high school students, the students 
spend several weeks in the library doing research 
in the area. Another conference is then held êt 
which the pupil participants present the various 
facets of the topic which appear significant a? 
ought to be incorporated into the panel discus- 
sion. Each of the participants is then asked t° 
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do further research on one or two of the major 
sub-areas of the topic. Several weeks later the 
first rehearsal is held and then the program is 
ready for presentation at each of the schools. 

In order to avoid any competition between 
the schools, one student representative from 
each school speaks on each side of the question. 
The panel, therefore, includes five students, two 
on each side of the question, and a chairman. In 
order to include as large a group of students as 
possible in the activity, two separate panels of 
students are organized. One panel is used in one 
program and the second panel is used in the 
program in the other school.—Edward R. Kolev- 
zon and John G. Kunit in Strengthening Democ- 
racy (New York City Board of Education).—The 
Clearing House 

saak 

OPEN HOUSE AT 
EDISON HIGH g 
Open House was really an event. With the 
theme “The Public School—An American Herit- 
age” we planned and carried out ‘ — N 
thought was a very successful program) | iss 
was our chance to sell our product, the end P 
duct in education—the student 

Parents were given the opport 


the classrooms to see the studon pies 
examine their projects and displays 


of short programs and demonstrations wer P 
sented by the various departments. rane i 
in keeping with the centennial theme, n a 
display of pictures of libraries 100 Yen edo 
modern libraries. The science rooms E Ded 
board displays on food habits and health, 

a fi n tuberculosis. 

e nes music building was opene! 
spection. The band and glee clu : 
sals during the evening. Exhibits 0 : ü 
oil painting, and ceramics Were disp. 


art and crafts departments. A 
A girls tumbling exhibition an 


unity to visit 
work, and to 


d student 


swimming were demonstrated by the physical 
education department. Spanish songs, dances, 
and music were featured by the Spanish depart- 
ment. 

The woodshop demonstrated the operation of 
the wood lathes and displayed some furniture 
made by the students. The dramatic club pre- 
sented two short skits for their activity. The 
basic classes and common learning classes all 
had student projects on display. 

The home economics department gave a 
demonstration on preparing and cooking food. 
Speed drills and correct form were performed by 
the commercial department. 

The major emphasis was on classroom visita- 
tions. The teachers were in their rooms from 
7:00 to 9:00 p.m. to meet the students’ parents 
and talk with them regarding their progress in 
school. 

The result? 

1. Many parents were contacted during the 

evening. 

2. Good public relations were established. 

3. Many student clubs handled responsible 

jobs during the evening. 

4. Encouraging and gratifying comments by 

the visitors. 

5. The students’ work was on display. 

6. Teaching methods and aids were explained 

to the parents. 

7. Indications of better and closer coopera- 

tion between the school and the home. 

Finally, the students, teachers, and administra- 
tors took a great deal of pride in “showing off” 
their school.—Wallie Walker, Edison High School, 
Stockton, California 


CLUBS ORGANIZED ACCORDING 
TO PUPILS’ INTERESTS 

Using a club on the children is one 
to bringing the television-fed interests of young- 
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sters back to the elementary curriculum. Tired 
of having “Time for Beany" replace interest in 
"time for learning" and of having "Nutsy the 
Clown" set a pattern for behavior in the halls, 
the faculty at Russell School in Los Angeles took 
action. The result: a club program timed at 
competing with the "television gang" for stu- 
dents' interest and enthusiasm. 


First, a poll was taken in each classroom to 
determine both the present and potential inter- 
ests and preferences of the children. (Potential 
interests were found to be more important than 
present, since children's interests change quickly 
and future possibilities had to be considered if 
the club program was to be an on-going activity.) 
Ten clubs were organized from the tabulations 
of the poll: a science club, a coin and stamps 
club, a newspaper club, a drama club, a papier 
mache club, a folk dancing club, a hobbies club, 
a sewing club, and a first aid club. All the 
fifth and sixth graders, 300 children, chose to 
join a club. 


Although the immediate goal of the club pro- 
gram was to combat the influence of television, 
the ultimate goal has been to have a program 
that would enhance over-all educational objec- 
tives. Club activities are aimed at stimulating 
interest in and vitalizing other educational ac- 
tivities in the school program. Clubs provide 
opportunities for pupils to develop qualities of 
leadership and, more important, the ability to 
follow. Each club provides a setting in which 
pupils contribute willingly to its endeavors and 
feel an active personal concern for its success. 
Club sponsors help children explore and extend 
their present and potential interests and abili- 
ties; acquire new interests in hobbies and re- 
warding leisure-time pursuits. Club activities 
promote increasing growth in self-confidence, 
poise, resourcefulness, initiative, courtesy, and 
self-control. Since the club program is really a 
continuation of some of the objectives basic to 
educational philosophy, it has been made part 
of the school day. 


Full discussion of Russell’s clubs in action is 
found in May 13 Los Angeles School Journal. 
The article is written by Martin Schwartz.— 
Education Summary 
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Comedy Cues 


Hand-Me-Downs 
“Well, Bobby,” said the visitor to his neigh- 
bor’s small son, *what's news?" 
*Pappa's got a new set of false teeth," replied 
Bobby. 
"Indeed," said the visitor, restraining a desire 
to laugh, *and what will he do with the old set?" 
“Oh, I suppose," replied Bobby, "they'll cut 


em down and make me wear 'em."—The Balance 
Sheet 


Try Oatmeal 
Student: I hear that fish is brain food. 
Roommate: Yeah, I eat it all the time. 


Stude: Another theory disproved. — Pacific 
Weekly 


Justice? 

Teacher: Now, class, there is a wonderful 
example in the life of the ant. Every day the 
ant goes to work and works all day. Every day 
the ant is busy. And in the end what happens? 

Johnny: Someone steps on him.—Ex. 

Relative-ly Speaking 

A woman arrived for the wedding late. As 
she came rushing up to the door. 
proached her for her invitation. 

"I have none," she snapped. 


"Are you a friend of the groom?" asked the 
usher. 


, an usher ap- 


"Certainly not!" the woman replied. "I'm the 
bride's mother."—Ex, 


—————— 


What Exchange? 

Smith was sitting down io breakfast one 
morning when he was astounded to see in the 
paper an announcement of his own death. 

He rang up his friend Jones at once. “Hello, 
Jones," he shouted excitedly, *have you seen the 
announcement of my death in the paper?" 

"Yes," replied Jones. *Where are you speakin£ 
from?" —Ex. 


———— 


No Harmony There 

The foreman reported that the jury was 
unable to agree upon a verdict. The judge sai 
the case was a clear one, and added, “If you do 
not reach an agreement before evening, I'll have 
twelve suppers sent in to you." 

"May it please your honor," spoke up the 
foreman, “make it eleven suppers and a bale 
of hay."—Ex. 
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As the ditor Sees It 


There are fewer courses in extracurricular 
activities in colleges and universities than there 
were ten or fifteen years ago. Perhaps fewer 
are needed because of (1) newer and younger 
teachers who have had considerable activity ex- 
perience, and (2) workshops and conferences 
in connection with special fields, publications, 
dramatics, and student council, for example. 
Undoubtedly, too, new courses in the guidance 
and audio-visual fields have tended to limit the 
offerings in activities. 

On the other hand it is still our humble 
opinion that every teacher should take a good 
course in activities because it (1) gives a general 
view of the entire field, (2) shows the proper 
relationships of the activities, and (3) stresses 
their educational goals and values. No special- 
ized course can do all three of these. 


May we stress again that although such com- 
munity activities as surveying traffic, raising 
funds, improving vacant lots, etc., may represent 
appropriate and valuable experience for young 
citizens, they should grow out of civics or similar 
classes as a sort of laboratory work. They are 
not justifiable student council activities. 


Potentially, the home room is a most ex- 
cellent setting for individual and group guidance. 
However, in many and many a school it is little 
or nothing more than an administrative device 
for taking the roll, reading announcements, 
collecting money, selling tickets, distributing 
publications, and similar activities. In others it 
is these and a supervised study period. 

Administrators must take most of the blame 
for this failure to capitalize the guidance func- 
tion of the home room because what an admin- 
istrator wants from his faculty and school he 
will usually get. 


Perhaps you read “Old Maid Schoolma’ams 
Had Their Pleasant Side" in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post for July 25. 1953. The implication 
was that because she was unmarried the teacher 
was somewhat of a freak with several unpleasant 
sides. Personally. we were disappointed to see 
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this great. weekly magazine publish an article— 
and a pretty good one—under such a heading. 


About 600 fatal, and untold thousands of 
more or less serious, bicycle accidents occur 
annually in the United States. And the great 
majority of these concern children of school 
age. Nine out of ten of these fatal accidents 
involve boys, but the total of girls’ deaths in the 
10-14-year-old group is greater than for boys 
of this age. Collision with a motor vehicle is 
the cause of about four-fifths of the fatalities. 

An annual, preferably in the fall, bicycle- 
safety compaign should be considered an essen- 
tial feature of every school’s schedule. Who 
promotes it—health or physical education de- 
partment, student council, etc.—is relatively un- 
important. The important thing is that it is done. 

rene 

While we can 
newspapers and 
improved, we c 


truthfully say that school 
yearbooks are being continually 

annot say the same thing about 
the handbook. Issued less frequently, the typical 
handbook is built around (copied is a more 
accurate expression ) earlier editions, and reflect 
all of their mistakes and misemphases—illogical 
material, amateurish organization, unsuitable 
writing, and sloppy printing and binding. All 
of which is another way of saying that hand- 
book committees have learned very little about 
their job. 


_—_—_ 


Soon now we'll see whether or not “single 
platoon” football “hurts the gate”—as all two 
platooners have been insisting it will. If, for any 
reason whatever, football crowds are smaller 
this fall, we can expect to hear the two-platooners 
wail to high heaven, 


Really, if we want a big gate we should 


develop something comparable to the ludicrous 


dramatics of professional "wrestling." 


Remember that it is à good plan to consult 
the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals list of approved contests before 
entering a nation-wide competition. 
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Each school should conduct a survey of community industries, as well as its 
students’ desires and interests, to ascertain and organize an efficient program. 


Coeurricular Activities in 200 


Indiana High Schools 


OCURRICULAR ACTIVITIES IN THE SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS today comprise a vital 
force in the development of the democratic 

way of life. Cocurricular activities permit the 
student to work with a group of individuals with 
the same interests, to participate in activities in 
which he himself is interested. to earn recog- 
nition in his "special" field. and at the same 
time offer the student an opportunity to adjust 
himself more readily to his environment. Co- 


curricular activities, therefore. should include 
ondary schools. Every 


he opportunity to par- 
hich he can develop 
abilities in order that 
ted citizen of 
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over 37 per cent of the combined activities and 
over 34 per cent of the activities for boys were 
added to the school program during the last ten 
years. (Table IB) This would indicate that 
steady progress is being made to meet the needs 
of the young people in the cocurricular area. 
It is interesting to note that 66 per cent of the ac- 
tivities added for girls in the last thirty years in 
the 100-299 enrollment group of schools sur- 
veyed were added in the last ten years. (Table 
IB). 
TABLE I 
Cocurricular Activities 
Added to the Secondary School Program 


A) Since 1922 
Enrollment Boys Girls ^ Combined 
Over 600 70% 90% 84% 
300-599 70% 97% 88% 
100-299 76% 96% 93% 
10- 99 67% 95% 91% 
B) Since 1942 
anime = ea bie Columa A — (Combined 
Over 600 3496 4996 3996 
300-599 48% 38% 37% 
100-299 52% 66% 50% 
10- 99 4496 60% 47% 


Types of Activities 

It was found that basketball was a part of the 
cocurricular program in 100 per cent of the 
schools surveyed. Future Farmers of America, 
Hi-Y. and football (for the largest schools) were 
the most popular all-boy activ ities. (Table IT.) 
Activities for boys also included softball. base- 
ball. tennis, bowling. golf. wrestling. projection 
clubs. rifle clubs, service clubs. usher clubs, and 
junior conservation clubs. 
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TABLE IT 


Enrollment Basketball FFA Footba  Hi-Y 
Over 600 100% 13% 80% 86% 
300-599 100% 75% 70% 70% 
100-299 100% 61% 11% 30% 

10- 99 100% 28% 6% 


For girls it was found that the most popular 
activities were the Girls’ Athletic Association, 
Future Home Makers of America, and Sunshine 
Society. (Table III) Other activities for girls 
included Y-Teens, Tri Hi-Y, Seniority, Girls’ 
Reserves, Athletic Sellers, Polar-Y, True Blue, 
Music Clubs, Girls’ League, Bowling, Saddle 
Club, Ushers, Pre-Nursing, Library, Health 


Council, Veronica Guild, swimming, and bowl. 
ing. 


TABLE III 
Enrollment GAA FHA Sunshine 
Over 600 60% 25% 20% 
300-599 71% 51% 47% 
100-299 27% 40% 31% 
10- 99 17% 8% 28% 


For the combined groups, band, newspaper, 
annual, and student council were the four out- 
standing activities. (Table IV.) 

Additional activities included Commercial 
Clubs, Dramatics Clubs, Latin Clubs, Spanish 
Clubs, Camera Clubs, Music Clubs, Pep Clubs, 
Honor Society, 4-H Clubs, and others. 


TABLE IV 
Student 
Enrollment Annual Newspaper Council Band 
Over 600 100% 100% 100% 100% 
300-599 94% 85% 89% 100% 
100-299 7% T3% 66% 90% 
10- 99 55% 64% M% 71% 


These lists of activities would indicate that 
much is being done to add cocurricular activities 
to meet the students’ needs. However, some 
schools definitely lack cocurricular activities, 
In the 10-99 enrollment group of schools sur- 
veyed, 4] per cent of the schools have only ONE 
cocurricular activity for girls. Also, 40 per cent 
of this same group have NO all-girl activities, 
It might be noted that 40 per cent of the same 
group of schools offered basketball as the only 
activity for boys. This would indicate that there 
is still a great deal to be done in offering co. 
curricular activities for girls and boys in the 
smaller schools. 

Meeting Time and Financing 

Cocurricular activities meet at various hours 
of the day. Activities were reported as scheduled 
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during the school hours in general, during the 
home room period, “float” period, conference 
periods, activity period, noon hour, regular class 
time, after school hours, and evening hours. 
One of the most popular hours of the day was 
the hour immediately following the close of the 
school day. 

Some meetings were scheduled for the eve- 
ning; however, the number of activities meeting 
regularly at night were few. Some schools were 
using the last period or two of the school day 
for cocurricular activity meetings. This plan 
would leave the students’ time free after school 
hours for home responsibilities, work for re- 
muneration, or community and church activity. 

Boys’ activities were financed primarily 
through gate receipts and admissions, the athletic 
association or fund, with dues and projects fur- 
nishing funds for the non-athletic groups. Girls 
activities were financed primarily by dues. Con- 
cessions, activities, and projects furnished the 
additional funds. For the combined groups. ad- 
vertisements and subscriptions, financial help 
from the school board or township, and financial 
help from other adult groups furnished the 
money necessary for operation, 

Money-making plans included dances, book 


fee systems, Mardi Gras, fairs, visual education 
funds, initiation fees, 


livestock projects, scraP 
metal and paper 


e drives, magazine subscription 
drives, sales of all kinds, donkey basketball. 
minstrel shows, carnivals, repairing of farm ma- 
chinery, egg and grain shows, convocations: 
pictures, paper funds, rented farm, checking 
coats and hats, 

The means of financing were as varied as the 
kinds of organizations. However, it should be 
pointed out that the “dues” method should be 
abolished. The “dues” method frequently elim! 


nates the student who should actually be partici 
pating in the activity, 


and performances. 


Sponsors " 

Sponsors of the cocurricular activities 1 
cluded teachers from all departments. For boys 
the coaches and the agriculture teachers were 
the sponsors of the majority of the activities: 
For girls’ activities the home economics teachers 
and physical education teachers were the one 
called upon as sponsors in most cases- 


z y u- 
In the combined groups. the business m" 

"ati incip 

cation teacher. band or music teacher. princ! 
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(for student councils). and the English teachers 
were the most frequently listed. With this 
thought in mind, it should be noted that all 
teachers should be prepared to sponsor cocurric- 
ular activities. Sponsoring of cocurricular ac- 
tivities is not, therefore, peculiar to any one 
department of the school, but it is a common 
responsibility for all teachers of all departments. 
Summary and Conclusions 

Although many cocurricular activities have 
been added to the high school programs during 
the last ten years, each school should conduct 
a survey of all students therein to learn what 


their present interests and hobbies are. From 


this survey the additional cocurricular activities 


might be added to the program and many obso- 


lete organizations could be removed. 

2. éé, P d 
Now is the time to “modernize the program 
ach school in order 


of cocurricular activities in e c 
to meet the needs of the youth therein today. It 
is the goal then of each school to offer cocurricu- 


lar activities to include every student in an 
activity in which he is particularly interested. 
In the very small school, this could is rois 
plished by "group clubs" such as Hob y Clubs 
which would include people of various interests 
although there were not enough students of any 
one field of interest to form a separate club. dn 
connection with this activity. the participation 
of the students in these activities—their d 
office, serving on committees. et cetera —should 
be made a part of the students permanent 


records. ; 
Cocurricular activities should be planned as 
school program. 


a part of the regular high SERE 
H ew 
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These activitie hus which will 
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HERE SEEMS TO BE MUCH CON?" 
about the role of student council in e 
temporary secondary schools. omini 
proponents of student self-government (an ; : 
still often so phrased) argued that the ents 
should take over disciplinary matters an run 
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after-school work or other community or at-home 
activity. 

Financing of activities should be accom- 
plished by “earned” money rather than by dues. 
The experience that the students have in earning 
the money for operating their activities is inval- 
uable. If money is donated by an outside organ- 
ization, the students should be expected to give 
an accounting of the money spent. The co- 
operation of the adult and student groups can 
improve the public relations of the school. By 
eliminating the “dues method" of financing 
activities, the student who needs to be a part 
of the cocurricular program can be expected to 
participate. 


All teachers should be trained in the han- 
dling of group activity in their particular field 
of teaching in order to further the democratic 
way of life in the schools. The sponsors of the 
cocurricular activities must be able to inspire 
and stimulate the group of students who may be 
interested in additional activity in that field of 
study. Also, the sponsor must be able to relate 
the cocurricular activities in his field to the over- 
all program of the school. There must be a spirit 
of harmony and an attitude of close cooperation 
among all teaching personnel. Each teacher 
needs to understand the differences in individ- 
uale and their personalities and to help each 
individual to develop himself to the best of 
his ability. 

Cocurricular programs aid in the develop- 
ment of respected, responsible citizens in the 
school and adult world. Progress has been 
made in the organization of this type of activity: 
however. there is much room for improvement 
in the program in order to include all high 
school students in the area of their particular 
interests. 


press the opinions of the student body on 
among the many other things. 


e of the Student Council 


WILLIAM S. STERNER 
School of Education 
Rutgers University 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 


the school. This persistent idea of student gov- 
ernment exists today in the minds of many 
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people and often makes it impossible to organize 
and develop effective student councils. 

In some schools the student council is re- 
garded as “just another club" which runs errands 
or polices halls as local tradition allows. Unfor- 
tunately the chief contribution of certain councils 
seems to be that of raising money for student 
activities. Although promoting magazine drives 
or collecting donations for charitable purposes 
are worthwhile projects in themselves, the student 
council should be concerned with more than just 
fund raising. 

The student council in any secondary school 
should be the chief organization in the student 
life of the school. It should (1) express the 
opinions of the student body on matters of con- 
cern to the students; (2) inform the students of 
council action and lead them to accomplish de- 
sired ends; (3) share with the faculty and ad- 
ministration in the management of certain school 
enterprises; and (4) help students develop civic 
competence NOW. These roles are explained 
briefly in subsequent paragraphs. 

The student council should express the opin- 
ions of the student body on matters of concern 
to the students. In council meetings each repre- 
sentative should feel bound to tell the views of 
his constituents as well as his own. In homeroom 
meetings, student-citizens should be free to dis- 
cuss school problems and to support or oppose 
action of the council. Ever alert to weaknesses, 
pupils should try to correct shortcomings if such 
matters are within their power. 


The student council should provide for a 
"meeting of the minds? of students, teachers, 
and administrators. There should be provision 
for students to voice gripes, to make suggestions, 
to express hopes, and to recommend changes in 
plans—even in areas in which the pupils may 
not legislate. (The areas of student jurisdiction 
should be clearly defined in the constitution of 
the student council.) 


The council itself should be composed of 
representatives from each grade level in propor- 
tion to enrollments in the several grades. It is 
not always recognized in practice that each home- 
room should be approximately the same size re- 
wardless of grade level. The council should be 
recognized by students. faculty, and other adults 
as representing student opinion. When the stu- 
dent president speaks in that capacity. he should 
speak for all students of the school. 
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The student council should inform the stu- 
dents of council action and lead them to accom- 
plish desired ends. Probably the most effective 
device for communicating council business to 
students is through regular reports by student- 
council members to their constituents. Each stu- 
dent in the school should have an opportunity 
to discuss questions which are under considera- 
tion in council sessions and to suggest matters 
that might be presented to the council. 


Meetings of the council should be held regu- 
larly on school time, probably during an activity 
period, in order to give each student an oppor- 
tunity to observe, for himself, how council meet- 
ings are run. Homeroom groups might be in- 
vited to visit council meetings on a rotating 
schedule. Sometimes assemblies of the town- 
meeting variety can be devoted to school issues 
on the councils agenda. Bulletins and posters 


can effectively inform students of council ac- 
lion. 


The student council should share with the 
faculty and administration in the management 
of certain school enterprises. There is much need 
for cooperative planning by students, faculty 
members, administrators, and other adults. We 
should apply democratic means to achieve de- 
sired outcomes in a democratic Society. 


The students should be able to commit their 


fellow students to action, but they should not be 


coercive or punitive in their aclions toward some 
pupils. Service projects tend to be largely rou- 
tine. Very often student courts invade areas 
under the jurisdiction of the faculty and adminis- 
tration. Within limits, students can help plan 
school programs and determine basic school pol- 
icies as well as carry out routine services. We 
should let the pupils participate with the faculty 
at all levels of decision at least in some areas of 
responsibility. 

The student council should help students de- 
velop civic competence NOW. If youth solve 
problems which engage their interest, they will 
be better able to perform later their duties as 
adult citizens. Of necessity. formal classwork in 
social studies tends to em 
sibilities of citizenship. The 
erly concentrates on 
lems now. 


phasize adult respon- 
student council prop- 
youth’s duties and prob- 


Today most student councils have eliminated 


complicated legislative machinery patterned after 
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local, state, and national civic units. Instead 
councils have been organized as unicameral par- 
liaments with student officers responsible for 
both the legislative and the executive functions of 
government. Certainly students should become 
familiar with the rudiments of parliamentary 
procedure, the constitution of the local student 
council, and traditions and regulations of the 
school. In addition, opportunity should exist for 


l students to put their civic knowledge into 


al 
cil can serve well as 


practice. The student coun 
the students’ vehicle for democratic action on 


Sincere interest, constant patience, 
in 


bined, can encourage «n 
of society. 


Athleties as a D | 
Maladjusted Child 


AVE YOU TRIED reaching the maladjusted 
child through his participation in athletic 
activities? I am going to relate a case In 
which some definite improvement was noted 
through a child’s experiences on the athletic 
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current school problems. 

As a laboratory for the practice of good citi- 
zenship now, the student council has tremendous 
possibilities. But desired outcomes may be 
thwarted if the faculty screens all candidates for 
membership on the council, if high scholastic 
requirements must be met by officer candidates, 
or if the principal must approve the agenda for 
each council meeting. Responsibility and coop- 
eration can be developed on the part of the 
youth of today only if they have a chance to 
make some decisions while still in school! 


continuous teaching and coaching, com- 
dividual to become a sincere and useful member 


fedium for Helping the 


JAMES F. LEACH 
Brookdale School 
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Tom's mother believes that she was too anx- 
ious about his “getting out of her sight.” This 
restriction limited Tom’s opportunities to culti- 
vate good human relationships and broaden his 
experiential background. The mother thinks of 
Tom as a large, awkward boy who has “good 
intentions” but is constantly misunderstood by 
others and blamed for things that he has not 
done. 

In mapping out a plan of improvement for 
Tom I had to organize a set of objectives. He 
needed self-confidence, a feeling of belonging to 
a group, a working knowledge of techniques to 
use in making and keeping friends, and skills 
in playing games. Through the individual con- 
ference I learned that Tom required intelligent 
nding. a compliment now and then for 
ell done, and practical opportunities to 
mself in the skills of athletic partici- 


understa: 
a job wi 
improve hi 
pation. 
Tom was encouraged to participate in after- 
school athletic activities with the other boys. He 
attended these sessions regularly and he prac- 
ticed the skills of throwing, catching, fielding, 
and hitting with boys on his own ability level. 


Evi 


I pointed out ways in which he could improve 
certain deficiencies and we tried the better tech- 
nique in actual games. One big problem was his 
habit of holding the bat on the end and trying 
for home-runs. A suggestion was made that he 
would do better if he choked up on the bat and 
just tried to time the ball when he swings. These 
little pointers helped Tom and he started to get 
more base-hits. Then he practiced stepping into 
the ball a little bit more on his swing and he was 
encouraged by the fine results that steady prac- 
tice can bring. 


One of Tom’s biggest difficulties was his in- 
ability to get along well with people. He often 
became involved in arguments during the game 
over minor points. I explained to him that the 
proper way to settle disputes was to talk things 
over quietly. It was further emphasized that 
when there are two talkers and no listeners an 
argument will never be settled. Tom thought it 
would be a good idea if he listened to the other 
person's side of the issue first. Then he would 


present his own version, and abide by the um- 
pire's decision. 


Tom had a bad habit of destructively criti- 
cizing fellow team members whenever they made 
errors on a play or failed to get a hit. We talked 
this point over carefully and he came to realize 
that this technique was hurting the other person's 
feelings, and it was making him very unpopular 
in the group. In addition, he was hurting his 
team's chances of working together as a unit. 
After thinking it over to himself he offered the 
positive suggestion that perhaps it would be a 
good plan to pep up his team with a good word 
for a fine play. 


He also planned to offer a little encourage- 
ment during moments of strain in the game. His 
change of approach was a pleasant and most wel. 
come surprise to his teammates. Tom's popu- 
larity showed a decided upswing after he used 
these new techniques in several games. 


When the basketball season started, Tom 
worked hard in the practice sessions and he be. 
came a member of the squad. He learned the 
importance of teamwork by seeing what was 
accomplished through group passwork and de- 
fensive maneuvers. He gained the respect of the 
other team members by practicing in a diligent 
manner and improving his own quality of play. 
His competitive spirit showed them that he ap- 
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preciated being a member of a cooperating or- 
ganization. 


Tom needed considerable understanding and 
the opportunities to develop the skills and tech- 
niques that are necessary to get along well with 
people. He was thrilled to be a contributing 
member of a "going concern." To develop young 
children as a master gardener develops plants. 
through careful observation and close attention, 
is necessary in the modern school. 


Athletics can play a key role in helping the 
maladjusted child develop good human relation- 
ships and techniques that he can profitably use 


on the playground, in the classroom, and in 
practical life situations. 


6. A. A. Honors Assembly 


JOAN SIEGLE 


Wakefield Junior High School 
Tucson, Arizona 


The Master of 
is the P. 
tion. 


Ceremonies for the assembly 
resident of the Girls’ Athletic Associa- 
n She opens the program with a short de- 
scription of the activities the G.A.A. has spon- 
sored during the past school year, and then in- 
troduces the Vice President of the Association 
who serves as narrator of the skit presented by 
the members of the G.A.A. Council. A poem is 


read called Sports Fashion Parade of Now and 
Then, while model 


fashioned sports o 
basketball, riding, 
across the stage. 


S wearing modern and ol 
utfits for swimming, tennis: 
and winter sports parade 


The Girls’ 
Has pri 


To demons 
Of girl 


Athletic Association 
epared a Fashion Show, 
trate the costumes 

Is of long ago. 


The Athletics of the “nineties 
Wore a very different sort 

Of outfit, from the ones we wear 
For each and every sport. 


The queen of the 
When garbed i 
Sat modestly upon 
In the water sh 


old time bathing beach 
n such a gown, 

the shore— 

he might drown. 


But the modern 
It 


swimmer wears this dress. 


covers her just more or less. 


Another sport quite popular 

_ In the good ole days of yore— 

Was tennis—played upon the lawn 
In skirts that swept the floor. 
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Now the tennis player of today 
Wears shorts above her knees, 

And she can hit that little pill 
With perfect form and ease. 


The horsewomen of those days gone by, 
Wore a divided skirt. 

And rode side-saddle on her mount— 
We think she was a “nert.” 


riding in nineteen-fifty-three 
Is mainly for the rich, 
They get horsed up in coats and boots 
And crops and hats and “sich,” 


Now 


For outdoor sports in Mothers time 
To brave the wintry blast, 

The girls wore hoods and gaiters warm— 
But that was in the past. 


For now when winter sports are here, 
They fasten on their skis, 

And don this one-piece uniform— 
And yet they seldom freeze. 


-up that you see 
r ancient sisters wore 

h other hither and yon 
ım floor. 


This classy get 
]s what ou 
As they chased each, 
Over the gymnasiu 


At High School the coeds wear 
This costume up-to-date 
For basketball and other sports 

In which they participate. 


r argument 


We laugh at these old-time costumes now, 
We think they're awful funny, 
But come some future day, they'll say— 
Tee, Hee, see that one—its a honey." 
—ManrHA BUcBEE 


'The president then introduces the G.A.A. 
Intramural Chairman who gives the results of 
all Intramural tournaments for the year, giving 
the winning home room teams and the League 
to which each team belongs. She then presents 
the individuals of the League with the highest 
number of points for the past years’ participation 
with class numerals. 

The G.A.A. Award Chairman is then in- 
troduced. She presents school letters to indi- 
viduals who have earned at least 150 G.A.A. 
points, and G.A.A. pins to those who have earned 
at least 300 points. 

The program is concluded with the presenta- 
tion of a cup to the outstanding girl athlete of 
the year by the Girls’ Athletic Association Spon- 
sor. 

This program may be divided with the boys 
so that both may be combined in one Athletic 
Honors Assembly. 
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lectoral Vote Be Cast im 
the Popular Vote?” 


HAROLD E. GIBSON 
Illinois State Normal University 
Normal, Illinois 


topic of “How Shall We Select the President of 
the United States?” Following several months 
of experimentation and exploration the final 
wording of the debate question will be made. 

Before the debater can attempt to discuss 
any debate question, he should have a clear 
understanding of the meaning of the terms of the 
question. In order to give the debater a proper 
start toward the preparation of his initial de- 
bates we will present an explanation of the mean- 
ing of the terms of this debate topic. 


RESOLVED: That the Electoral Vote of Each 
of the States Should Be Cast in Proportion to lts 
Popular Vote. 


“THE ELECTORAL VOTE OF EACH OF 
49 


THE STATES": The term "electoral vote," when 
used alone, refers to the 531 votes of electors 
who at present constitute the electoral college. 
When the qualifying phrase *of each of the 
States" is added this term takes on a new mean- 
ing. It now refers to the electoral votes for 
President and Vice-President that have been 
allotted to each individual state. For example 
the number of electoral votes since 1950 of New 
York is 45; of California 32; of Illinois 27; of 
Florida 10; and in Nevada the number is 3. 

“SHOULD”: This term implies that the 
affirmative must advocate a change in the system 
of casting the electoral votes of each state. The 
affirmative must show that the adoption of a 
system of allotting the electoral vote of each 
state in proportion to the popular vote is either 
desirable or necessary or both. It is not neces- 
sary for the affirmative to prove that their plan 
will actually be adopted. If they can prove that 
their proposed change should be made they will 
win their case. 


*BE CAST": This term indicates a change 
in the method of making the electoral vote in 
each state. Instead of having individual electors 
meet and cast their votes as they please, the same 
number of votes will be cast in an automatic 
manner. The way the electoral votes of each 
state will be cast can be determined by mathe- 
matical calculation after the popular vote has 
been counted. 


This new system completely eliminates the 
possibility that an elector might defeat the will 
of the people by voting for a Presidential can- 
didate other than the one the people elected the 
elector to vote for. When the electoral votes are 
cast automatically there is little chance that the 
will of the people will not be represented in the 
total electoral vote. 

“IN PROPORTION TO THE POPULAR 
VOTE": This term states that the “unit vote 
system" of giving all of the electoral votes of 
a State to the candidate with a plurality of the 
popular votes will be eliminated. In its place 
the new system will divide the electoral votes 
allotted to the state in direct proportion to the 
number of popular votes received by each 
candidate. 

In order to illustrate how the electoral votes 
of a State would be divided let us take Florida, 
The State of Florida has 10 electoral votes. Let 
us assume that in the election of 1956 the Demo- 
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crats receive 60 per cent of the popular vote and 
the Republicans 40 per cent. Applying these 
proportions to the 10 electoral votes, the Demo- 
cratic candidate would get 6 electoral votes and 
the Republican candidate would get 4. 


Affirmative Arguments 


There is a danger under the electoral college 
system that electors may defeat the will of the 
people. Originally the plan of electing the Presi- 
dent was to have the people elect the electors and 
then the electors would cast independent votes 
for the man they thought would make the best 
President. This plan worked until the formation 
of political parties and after that the electors 
were supposed to cast their votes for the candi- 
date of their party. It must be remembered, 
however, that electors are not bound to cast 
their votes in this manner. In fact we have 
examples of electors disregarding the will of the 
people and casting their votes as they please. 


In the election of 1796, three electors who 
had been pledged to Thomas Jefferson actually 
voted for John Adams. Adams won by a vote 
of 71 to 68. In this election the shift of electors 
actually changed the election, In 1820, William 
Plumer of New Hampshire voted for John 
Quincy Adams when he was elected to vote for 
James Monroe. In 1824, ten of the fourteen 
electors of North Carolina yoted for Crawford 
even though Andrew Jackson had won the pop- 
ular vote of the State, In the same year three 
electors from New York were supposed to cast 


their votes for Henry Clay. They cast one vote 


each for Jackson, Adams and Crawford. 


In 1872 a “Liberal Republican” elector from 
Missouri withheld his vote from Greeley, who 
had won the popular vote of the State, and cast 
it for Davis, an independent candidate» An even 
more significant incident is that of James Russel 
Lowell a Republican elector from Massachu" 
setts in 1876. In that year Tilden, the Democrat 
had a clear popular majority of 250,000 votes. 
Tilden had a clear electoral vote of 184 with 
185 necessary to election. Twenty electoral votes 
from four States were in dispute in this election 
of which Charles E. Beard has said, “the Demo- 
crats stole the election in the first place an 
the Republicans simply stole it back." In this 
election, elector Lowell pondered long over 
whether he should support Tilden as the popular 
choice of the people. In the end he voted for 
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Hayes. Had he voted for Tilden, the latter 
would have won. 

In the election of 1948 a Democrat elector 
from Tennessee actually bolted the party and 


cast his vote for Thurmond, the Dixiecrat 


candidate. 

As we have 
bound to respect the will o 
balloting for the President. 
sibility of a grave miscarriage o 
people at some future date. 

The *Unit System? which gives all electoral 
votes of a State to the winner encourages fraud 
in elections. This unit system is one develop- 
ment made possible by the electoral college plan 
that was not intended by the framers of the 
Constitution. They had planned that electors 
should cast individual votes based upon their 
own convictions with regard to the best can- 


pointed out, electors are not 
f the people in their 
We can see the pos- 
f the will of the 


didate. 

Under the “unit system” this happens. In the 
election of 1948, Truman got 1,913,000 popular 
votes in California. Dewey got 1.895.000 este 
Wallace got 190.000: Thurmond 1,000: Watson 
(Prohibitionist) 16,000: T homas (Socialist) 
3.000 and all others got about 1,000. Although 
Truman had less than a majority of the popular 
votes, he did have a plurality of 18.000 and so 
he got all of the 25 electoral votes of the State. 
In this case Dewey did not get a single electoral 
vote even though he was the choice of 1.895,000 


a situation can 


people. 
how such ; 
es at stake in 


Now let us see I 1 
lead to fraud. With 25 vot Uf 
every known means could 5e 
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The temptation 
Id be very great in such an 
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a situation in Cali- 


easily 
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used to induce the voters to € 
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toward fraud cou 
With the plan o 
ivide the elector 
propor 


election. 
ever, to d 
the States in direct 


votes, we would have had o aint 
fornia where Truman would have ?' : ced 
Dewey about 12 electora 


12 plus electoral votes: yi 4 sa 
"e and the remaining candidates would ha 
had about one electora 
When such a condition 
really be no need for fraud since Ur 
no way that the group indulging 
could be benefitted very much. 
Now let us take an ex 


South Carolina where the vote 
per cent Democratic. There pro 
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ample in 2 State like 
rs are about 95 
bably would not 


be any real incentive to indulge in fraud in 
this State since there would be little to be 
gained even if a few more voters could be in- 
duced to vote Democratic. It is apparent that 
under the plan of dividing the electoral votes 
according to the percentage of the popular vote 
received by each candidate we might have cleaner 
elections. i 

We can eliminate the possibility of a candi- 
date winning with less votes than his principal 
opponent. Probably the greatest evil that we 
have in the electoral college system of electing 
the President is the ever present possibility that 
in a close election the winner may actually 
have fewer popular votes than the loser. This 
has happened twice. In 1876, Hayes won even 
though he had 250,000 less popular votes than 
Tilden, the Democrat. In 1888, Grover Cleve- 
land had 95.000 more popular votes than his 
Republican opponent Harrison, and Benjamin 
Harrison won the election. We have had two 
near misses since that time. In 1916, a switch of 
3,000 popular votes in California would have 
made Charles Evans Hughes President in place 
of Democrat Woodrow Wilson, who had about 
800,000 more popular votes than Hughes. In 
1948. a switch of about 30,000 votes in Califor- 
nia, Illinois, and Ohio would have made Re- 
publican Thomas E. Dewey President instead 
of Truman. In this election Truman would have 
had over two million more popular votes than 
Dewey and still would have been the loser. 

Now let us think for a moment how im- 
portant it is to eliminate this possibility of 
a man elected as President who is not 
the choice of the people. In the first place. it 
is doubtful if the people would accept a situation 
again similar to the ones we had in 1876 and 
again in 1898. Today political lines are defi- 
nitely drawn with labor and other groups feeling 
their needs more keenly than they did 75 years 


ago. They would feel that they had been denied 
our government and 


having 


a fair representation in 
they would demand a change. 


Then too if democracy 1s to work we must 
protect the people against the possibility that 
in a close election the defeated party “might 
ntrol of the executive branch of the gov- 
A few close elections in which the 
ple is defeated could easily induce 
groups in our nation to demand 
some violent form of government such as a dic- 
tatorship. There is so much danger in this 
system that the plan of the affirmative should be 
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gain co 
ernment. 
will of the peo 
the more radical 


adopted. It would eliminate the possibility that 
the winner might have fewer popular votes than 
the losing candidate. 

Dividing the electoral vote in proportion to 
the popular vote would protect the rights of the 
States. One of the most important parts of the 
governmental organization of the United States 
is the division of rights between the states and 
federal government. One of these important 
rights of the States is to determine who among 
its citizens shall have the right to vote. Under 
the present electoral college system the States 
can say who shall and who shall not among her 
citizens vote for the President of the United 
States. Under this system a boy of 18 can vote 
in Georgia while he must wait until he is 21 in 
California. We feel that this is a good provision 
since the State is in a better position than the 
federal government to determine who should 
have the right to vote. 

One of the great objections to the plan to 
elect the President of the United States by the 
direct vote of the people is the fact that if the 
system is adopted, it will be necessary to estab- 
lish uniform voting qualifications in all States. 
No longer can Georgia have 18-year-olds vote, 
unless of course the government in Washington 
makes 18-year-olds eligible in all States. If we 
grant this one new power to the federal govern- 
ment, it will merely be the opening wedge lead- 
ing to the demand upon the part of Washington 
for more and more power. 

Regardless of how we look at this matter, it 
is apparent that the States will never give up 
this right to determine who shall vote within 
their own borders. Can you imagine for a 
moment that the 13 states of the Solid South 
will ever give up to the federal government on 
this matter? We know that they will not. 

The plan that is proposed by the affirmative 
will not take away this important power of the 
States. Each State can establish its own quali- 
fications for voting. When the election is over. 
the electoral votes will be cast in direct propor- 
tion to the popular vote. There will be no inter- 
ference from Washington. We feel that this is 
the only change that can be made in the system 
of electing the President, that will not interfere 
with the power of the individual States, 


Negative Arguments 


It must be remembered that we have many 
arguments that oppose this proposal that the 
electoral vote of each of the States should he 
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cast in proportion to its popular vote. Some of 
the more important arguments against the pro- 
posal of the affirmative are given below: 


The adoption of the Lodge-Gossett Resolution 
to cast electoral votes in proportion to the pop- 
ular vole would have changed many election 
results. Of course we cannot say that it would 
have been a serious matter to have had some 
of the elections of the past changed, but the 
best figures that we have today indicate that if 
this method had been used, we would have had 
different Presidents in several elections. 


In the election of 1880, Hancock, the Demo- 
crat, would have been elected over Garfield by 
a majority of 6.8 electoral votes. This would 
have happened even though Garfield had a 
popular majority of 7,618 votes. In this election. 
we can see that the evil of allowing the man 
with the smallest number of popular votes to 
win would have been present. In 1888, Cleveland 
would have been elected instead of Harrison. 


The results in the election of 1900 would 
have probably shocked the nation if the affirma- 
tive plan had been in use. Ruth C. Silva, writ- 
ing in the American Political Science Review. 
feels that the Lodge-Gossett formula would prob- 
ably have provided a contested election in 1900. 
Although McKinley had a popular majority of 
861,759 votes, the largest in history up to that 
time, he would have won by less than one-tenth 
of an electoral vote. Calculations made by Sen- 
ator Taft indicate that Bryan would have won 
the election by 4.3 electoral votes. 


We feel the best summary has been given 
by Miss Silva when she says, "In summary, the 
Lodge formula would reduce the possibility of a 
Republican's reaching the Presidency even with 


a popular plurality, but would enable 


t a Demo- 
crat to salvage victory 


from popular defeat.” 
The plan of dividing the electoral votes of 
each of the States in proportion to the popular 
vote would destroy the two-party system, Since 
the door is opened for every candidate to receive 
some electoral votes in proportion to his popular 
vote, we would have elections in which four or 
five candidates receive some „of the electoral 
votes. Encouraged by their showings in the last 
election. some of the smaller parties will try to 
secure more and more votes in the next election. 
This will continue until there is danger that we 
will get too many interests and parties started 
in this country. 
Now let us look at the advantages of the 
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two-party system. In the first place it allows 
us to make a clear cut choice of the individual 
who shall be the President. In all but two cases. 
the President has been the man with the largest 
number of popular votes. In the second place 
it forces the people to compromise and make up 
their minds in supporting candidates for the 
Presidency. Each of the two major parties must 
prepare a platform that will appeal to a large 
cross section of the voters. People who are ultra 
conservative or who are radical must find the 
party that they feel they can support. With the 
two-party tem there is no chance for the 
Communist party to become an important part 
of our political life. 
If the plan of c 
accordance with the popular vote 
can look forward to the formation of 
Instead of national unity. we 
and discord. We feel that this 
for this proposed 
ting the President. 


ui 


lividing electoral votes in 
is adopted. we 
many 


splinter parties. 
will have distrust 
is too high a price to pay 


change in the system of elec I ; 
If the electoral voles are cast t proportion 


to the popular votes the Democrat. party will be 
greatly strengthened. Under the electoral college 
system of electing the President the Republican 
party has a distinct advantage. It has been esti- 
mated that the Democrats must have 52 per cent 
of the popular vote to be assured of election. P 
Republicans can win with only 48 per cent o 
the popular votes. 

Most of the opinion polls 
ferences indicate that 
f the nation have 
Democrats in a nation : 
Although the landslide of 1952 does nol as 
bear out this trend of voting. over : Mer 
quarter century the Democrats E o 
the edge. Since the Democrats have 
of about 4 per cent in the popular VO 
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cans. To offset the loss of a few electoral votes 
in the South, the Democrats would gain many 
electoral votes in the large doubtful States where 
the political strength of the two parties is more 
nearly even. There can be little doubt but that 
the adoption of this change would greatly 
strengthen the Democrat party nationally. 

This plan of casting electoral votes in propor- 
tion to the popular vote could allow a radical 
candidate to win. It might appear to be far 
fetched. but there is a possibility that a number of 
political parties might develop under this pro- 
posal of the affirmative: If this happens, there is 
a real danger that a radical leader, with the sup- 
port of only a minority of the voters. might win 
the election. 

Let us assume that five political parties might 
have candidates in the race for the Presidency. 
It might be that the middle of the road group 
would be all split up over issues of a sectional 
nature. The difference between these groups 
might be very slight. but still they are unable 
to unite to support one candidate as they do today 
under the two-party system. On the other hand 
the radical element of the country might be able 
to concentrate their voting power behind one 
candidate. 

Let us suppose that the middle of the road 
voters are split up into four groups. Two groups 
poll about 15 per cent of the votes each. The 
other two groups each have about 20 per cent 
of the total votes. This leaves 30 per cent, and 
the election to the radical element. Their candi- 
date would be elected President even though 
a large majority of the people do not want him. 
It is the possibility of just such a happening 
that makes the proposal of the affirmative so 


dangerous. 


Editor's Note 
debate topic in a series 


This is the second article on the current 
of three written by an outstanding 
student, author, and authoritarian on the subject and activity 
of debating. The third and concluding article will appear in 
the November issue of School Activities. 


Armistice Day Program 
LOIS McCARTHY 


Elementary School 
Paterson, New Jersey 


Parr I—Revolutionary War. "The War for 


Freedom." 
Famous Folk 
Narrator: 
“Thy days are done, thy fame begun; 
Thy country's strair record 
The triumphs of her chosen Son. 
The slaughter of his sword! 
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The deeds he did, the fields he won, 
The freedom he restored!" 


(First verse from “Thy Days are Done” by 
Lord Byron.) 

Songs: 1. “Anthony Wayne,” Music Every- 
where; A Singing School, by Armitage, Dykema, 
and Pitcher; C. C. Birchard and Company, 1943; 
p. 128. (The song is a good opening selection, 
due to its vigorous tempo and appropriate text.) 


"When Washington led his armies, 
With danger always near, 

His need was men whose courage 
Disdained the name of fear. 

And many were the heroes 

Who followed in his train, 

And high among the highest 

Of all stood Anthony Wayne 
Anthony Wayne, Mad Anthony Wayne. 
A gallant fearless soldier man, 

Who fought with might and main. 
Cheer him again, Mad Anthony Wayne, 
With hand and heart he played 

His part, for freedom.” 


2. “Molly Pitcher,” Music Everywhere; A 
Singing School, by Armitage, Dykema, and Pit- 
cher; C. C. Birchard and Company, 1943; p. 
136. (The selection is written in a different key, 
and is sung in a moderate style.) 

3. "Paul Revere,” Sing Out! A Singing 
School, by Dykema, Pitcher, and Stevens; C. C. 
Birchard and Company, 1946; p. 13. (The song 
is composed in a contrasting key employing the 
use of very simple harmony in the last three 
measures.) 

4. “Valley Forge," Sing Out! A Singing 
School, by Dykema, Pitcher, and Stevens; C. C. 
Birchard and Company, 1946; p. 15. (The chil- 
dren know that Washington was with his troops 
at Valley Forge, and in this song, the cold 
hungry soldiers are the “Famous Folk.” The 
number starts with a measured tread, and works 
toward a good climatic ending. There is a fine 
solo selection of ten measures in the middle of 
the song for the boys of the choir.) i 

Part II—Civil War. “The War for Unity.” 

“The Blue and the Gray” 

Narrator: 


“The triumph, and the vanity, 

The rapture of the strife— 

The earthquake voice of Victory, 
To Thee the breath of life; 

The sword, the sceptre, and that sway 
Which man seem'd made but to obey, 
Wherewith renown was rife— 

All quell’d! Dark Spirit! what. must be 
The madness of thy memory! 


(Fourth verse from *Ode to Napoleon Bona- 
parte" by Lord Byron.) 

Songs: 1, “The Battle Hymn of the Repub. 
lic.” New Music Horizons. Fifth Book. by McCon- 
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athy, Morgan, and Mursell; Silver Burdett 
Company, 1946; p. 180. (The piece of music is 
a good rousing song set to a stirring march tem- 
po. Simple part harmony is used in the chorus. 
It is a fine example of a song, in which the 
melody of the chorus is like the melody of the 
verse. It differs only in the word rhythms.) 

2. “Tenting Tonight,” Songs for the School 
Year, by G. S. Dare; A. S. Barnes and Company: 
1931; p. 149. (“Tenting Tonight" is a war song 
that has continued to be popular from the Civil 
War to World War II. The song is completely 
different from the previous numbers. It affords 
an opportunity for an instrumental solo.) 

3. “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp,” Songs for the 
School Year, by George S. Dare; A. S. Barnes 
and Company, 1931; p. 151. (*Tramp, Tramp: 
Tramp" is a good flexible tune. There is con- 
trast of key and mood. Choir would stamp their 
feet in march tempo throughout the chorus.) 

4. “Dixie,” Sing Out! A Singing School, by 
Dykema, Pitcher, and Stevens; C. C. Birchard 
and Company, 1946; p. 22. (“Dixie” is written 
in a gay happy style. The song is rendered with 
a lot of pep.) 


Parr III World War I “The War to End 
All Wars.” 


“The Doughboys of 1917” 
Narrator: 


“And earth hath spilt her blood for him, 
Who thus can hoard his own! 


And Monarchs bow'd the t ing limb 
And thank'd him for by eco E 


Tair Freedom! We may hold thee dear, 
1 hen thus thy mightiest foes, their fear 
n humblest guise have shown 


1 ne 
en i er may tyrant leave behind 
^ drighter name to lure mankind!” 


(Tenth verse from “Ode to Napoleon Bona 
parte” by Lord Byron.) 
x Songs: 1. “You're a Grand Old Flag." by 
George M. Cohan; arranged by Bob Noeltner: 
Octavo; Vogel Music Company. (The song 
would be Sung in unison from | pages five t° 
seven. It is a popular song containing à great 


deal of patriotic spirit. It is a fine beginning = 
the third part of the program.) 
2. "My Buddy,” by Git, Rice; Octavo: A 


is a sentr 


Fisher and Brothers, (*My Buddy" 


mental ballad. It is the only example of the bal- 
lad type on the program.) 

3. "The Americans Come? by Fay Fea 
arranged by Elizabeth A, Wilbur; Octavo: st 
Fisher and Brothers. (It is a number whose e 
shows the gratitude of the allies towar t 
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Americans. It is sung with intense patriotic 
fervor. There is a male solo part on page three.) 

4. “Over There," by Irving Berlin; Octavo; 
J. Fisher and Brothers. (“Over There” is a com- 
pelling march song which contains all the punch 
and drive of World War I. It ranked first among 
World War I tunes. The group would whistle the 


last chorus.) 


Parr IV—World War IL. “The War for 


Peace.” 
Songs of Victory 
Narrator: 

“For the angel of Death spread his wings 

on the blast, 
And breathed in t 
as he pass'd; 
And the eyes of 

and chill, 

And their hearts but o 


forever grew still. E i 
(Third verse from “Destruction of Sennach- 


ib” Lord Byron.) 
ga “Sky Anchors” (Naval Aviation 
Song), by Fred Waring; arranged by Roy Ring 
wald; Octavo; Words and Music, Inc., ^ rd 
ers. (“Sky Anchors” is not used as much 7 t s 
other divisional songs. It is sung with d ^s o 
vim and vigor, and the harmony is not used. a 
2, “Arms for the Love of America | (The 
Army Ordnance Song), by Irving ee 
ranged by Charles Bautelle; Octavo: oo er- 
lin, Inc. (The song is sung in unison. hildren 


he face of the foe 
the sleepers wax'd deadly 


nce heaved, and 


Presentation of a high school dramatic 


when. selecting. rehearsing 
planned. 


The Senior 


O. YOU ARE ASSIGNED to coach the 
"$ senior play. Miss Grimes! n 

ly do not envy you. Its a ae N Lc 
not to mention the uproar in which Ec ) 
finds itself. It was simply awful ane id 

na a S 

Smithbury, your predecessor, aena Seen 
me dedo on the faculty. The play aes) 
d our supplies and re wher 
e à issi then 

m without permission an ; 
i hali of them, and what were mane 
nsben or mutilated. And after that play 


~ it turned out to 
in a complete frenzy. it d 
ee paces badly cast. I certainly hope yonn 
do ped but then I suppose a senior pe jus 
naturally has to bring trouble with it! 
1953 


1ss 


October, 


g, costu ming, 


start singing from the chorus. The song is writ- 
ten in a contrasting key, and sung at a plodding 
march tempo.) 


3. “The Men of the Merchant Marine,” by 
Fred Waring; arranged by Roy Ringwald and 
Jack Dolph; Octavo; Words and Music, Inc. 
(“The Men of the Merchant Marine” is a song 
about the unsung heroes of the War. Only the 
melody line is sung from page one to six. It is 
composed in a different form from the preceding 
song. It is sung freely.) 


4. “March to Victory.” written and arranged 
by Harry R. Wilson: J. Fisher and Brothers. 
(Only unison voices are used. The composition, 
although written in the march vein, is a com- 
plete change in key. mood. and text from the 


other songs in this group. The words are appro- 


priate, and afford the necessary sentiment for the 
completion of an Armistice Day Program.) 


“History is in the making 

Victory our song; 

America is awaking, 

Ever ready and strong. 

March, march, march to victorv. 
Strike, strike, strike down trickery, 
Fight, fight, fight for democracy, 
Work, work, work in unity, 
Americans, come, one and all, 
Americans, come, join the call, 
Together we stand, so never we fall, 
To Victory, march, march, march! 
Everybody! March!” 


production can be successfully executed 


building props, etc. are properly 


Play Without Tears 


RUTH E. KANE 

Former Dramatics Director 
Passaic Valley High School 
Little Falls, New Jersey 

Miss Grimes. the new senior play director. 
listened partly stunned to this information, volun- 
teered at the end of the first September faculty 
meeting at George Washington High School, by 
Miss Hertherton. who teaches Algebra II in the 
next classroom. 

This is. perhaps. too typical of scenes being 
enacted in various high schools throughout the 
United States at this time of year when extra- 
curricular assignments are being made known by 
the principal. 
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And yet, it is all so needless—this unfor- 
tunate connotation that lies behind the words 
"senior play." The senior play need not be a 
fearsome thing which turns a well-run school 
into chaos, if each new director keeps in mind 
these three important things: the selection of a 
good and suitable play, intelligent planning, and 
cooperation on her part as well as on the part 
of her colleagues. 

As Hamlet said, “The play’s the thing!” And 
it is just as true in 1953, as it was in 1600, 
when Shakespeare penned these immortal words. 
The writer cannot emphasize nor recommend too 
highly to Miss Grimes the importance of the 
choice of a play. In order to choose a play 
wisely, Miss Grimes should know her audience; 
to do this, the successful play director must know 
her community and sending districts. In some 
areas such plays as: Berkeley Square, Lady Pre- 
cious Stream, and The Importance of Being 
Earnest would be highly successful, while in 
other communities these would be dismal fail- 
ures. 

However, this is not to say that the senior 
play should be a miserably written archaic, dull. 
piece in which, unfortunately, some little known 
play publishing houses specialize. All in all, a 
director’s best choice in the average community 
is the selection of a play from a limited list of 
successful Broadway plays: a few of which, suit- 
able for high school production with blue pencil- 
ing where needed, are: Dear Ruth, Arsenic and 
Old Lace, and My Sister Eileen. 


A well-made play, the directions for which 
are easily followed by the cast. is of vital im- 
portance to the success of the play. Therefore, 
it is better to select a good Broadway play with 
excellent directions and not to spare the use of 
the blue pencil to eliminate anything that would 
hurt the sensibilities of members of the audi- 
ence. It is agreed that no senior play should deal 
with objectionable themes or situations. The 
writer recalls having seen a production of The 
Night of January 16, given by a senior high 
school cast, and it not only was a thoroughly 
unpleasant experience. but it also was an ob. 
jectionable play for high school youngsters to 
produce. 

A good. wholesome play. which the writer 
would recommend to Miss Grimes or to any 
other neophyte director. is Ever Since Eve by 
Florence Rverson and Colin Clements and pub- 
lished by Samuel French. 
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A senior class play reading committee se- 
lects the play to be produced, but it always 
needs guidance. With the director's help, the 
committee should draw up a list of things which 
they would look for in the play. which would 
meet the needs of their particular situation. Usu- 
ally, it is most profitable if the committee mem- 
bers with their director could spend a half day 
browsing in the library in the offices of the 
various play publishing houses. 

Two well-known play publishing houses in 
New York City which have reading rooms for 
this purpose are Samuel French. 25 West 45th 
Street, New York 19, New York, and Dramatists 
Play Service, Inc., 14. East 38th Street, New York 
16. New York. In the Chicago area another 
well-known publishing house which specializes in 
high school plays is The Dramatic Publishing 


Company, 1706 South Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
16, Illinois. 


If care is taken in play selection, the writer 
feels that not only one but all of the following 
objectives can be achieved also: a worthwhile 
educational experience can eventuate, the de- 
sired or needed amount of money can be realized, 
and the taste of both the students and the com- 


munity in the area of legitimate stage drama 
can be raised. B 


The second big thing 
director who hopes to 
aware is planning! ]f 
planning 


of which the new play 
be successful should be 
She is successful in this 
and is willing to cooperate, she will 
find that the third objective, cooperation on the 
part of her colleagues, wil] inevitably follow. 

Much of the resultant fury, frenzy, and 
chaos, attributed to “that senior play," is caused 
by a decided lack of planning. One simply can- 
not decide suddenly on October 1 that a senior 
play had better be selected. for presentation on 
November 1 and expect to produce a worthy 
educational project and a successful play. 

The writer in her eleven 
ing experience has found t 
tober 28 the best, in the y 
which she taught, for pres 
(Conflicts with other big 
ities, i.e, a seventy piece ba 
the auditorium, made another time untenable.) - 
This meant that the play reading committee 
selected the play, that try-outs were held. and 
that the cast was selected all in mid-May of the 
previous school year. At that time also. the 


years of play direct- 
he time around Oc- 
arious high schools in 
enting the senior play 
extracurricular activ- 
nd. which also needed 
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design, construction, and decoration committees 
began their planning with the teachers in the 
fine and industrial arts departments. 

Thus, the cast had their play books to study 
over the summer, and the teachers in the fine 
and industrial arts departments had plenty of 
time in which to think through and be ready to 
execute their own, and the students’ plans, in the 
fall. Consequently, there was no frenzy and no 
chaos. Final practices in mid-October were held 
in peace and quiet, without the benefit of ham- 
mering, sawing, and a half-completed set! 

This early planning gives the director time in 
which to visualize the decor and in which to 
work with the construction and decoration com- 
mittees and her colleagues involved; in which to 
prepare her prompt book in order to work out 
all the stage business with the cast on the minia- 
ture stage, which the construction. committee 
has built; and in which to see the play as a 
whole. 

Working with the property € 
planning, the director guides th 
necessity of asking permission 0 
rowed item and of presenting the owner with 
a receipt of which both the chairman of the 
property committee and the play director have 
duplicates. 

If Miss Grimes, as the n 
certain to ask the teachers in 


committee on its 
hem to see the 
for every bor- 


ew play director, is 
the fine and in- 


dustrial arts departments who will be involved to 
be in on the planning from the very beginning 
and to give them plenty of time in which to exe- 
cute the final plans, she is sure to get coopera- 
tion. She must not expect the impossible; she 
must foresee any problems which may arise and 
have possible suggestions or solutions at hand; 
and, above all, she must exude sincere and honest 
enthusiasm for what the entire group is doing to 
make the senior play a success. 

The final product, then, cannot help but be 
that success because it is the result of true 
democracy in action—of fine and sincere co- 
operation from both students and faculty. 

1f Miss Grimes, the novice director, takes into 
serious consideration these three points: the 
selection of a good and suitable play; intelligent 
planning; and cooperation on her part with 
those, both faculty and students, concerned with 
the success of the play, which will in turn beget 
cooperation from them, she will find that not 
only was it a worthwhile and thoroughly en- 
joyable experience, but she also will probably 
hear this, which constitutes the greatest praise 
which a play director can hear from her princi- 
pal: 
*Miss Grimes, congratulations on directing 
and producing a splendid play so smoothly and 
quietly that the rest of the school never even 
knew it was in rehearsal!" 
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tivities should also be such that they will make 
a direct contribution to the curricular program 
in the forms of broadened interest in particular 
subjects, a wider background of knowledge, and 
a further development of the student's self-confi- 
dence in his ability to work alone and with 
others. 

The purposes of the clubs will vary from 
school to school, according to the needs of the 
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children in the school. The school may sponsor 
a club program in order to include all the chil- 
dren, bright and dull, leaders and followers, in 
activities in which they are especially interested 
and which enable them to attain satisfaction and 
success among their peers. 


Other purposes could be social and moral 
training, development of new interests, of pride 
in accomplishment, ability to perform in given 
circumstances, laying foundations for group par- 
ticipation in high school. In schools where the 
children are apt to get into trouble in their 
leisure time, stress could be made on the craft, 
athletic, science, and art features. 


The clubs should develop from pupil interest 
and should make a definite educational contribu- 
tion. Time for them should be provided in the 
regular school program, especial where the 
children are dependent upon school busses for 
transportation. The sponsors should be selected 
upon the basis of interest, and not by the subject 
which they teach. The students should have a 
wide choice of clubs, again from the interest 
basis. 


The club program should be flexible, broad 
in scope, graded in difficulty, provide for con- 
tinuity of interests, provide opportunities on the 
part of the children for leadership and develop- 
ing responsibility. There should be enough spon- 
sors so that no teacher will have more than one 
club. Administration should be firmly behind 
the program, but the clubs should function as 
Íreely as possible under their own leaders. The 
program should be coordinated with the other 
school activities so that there will be as little 
conflict of schedules as possible. 


There should be some limitation on the num- 
ber of activities in which the child may partici- 
pate. There should also be a limitation to the 
teacher load. 


The club should have a definite program, 
geared to the interests of the members, should 
not have outgrown its usefulness, should be 
democratic in the selection of members, should 
not have too many or too few meetings, have 
“working members.” should not begin too pre 
tentiously. should not involve too great expenses, 
and should meet with the approval of parents 
and community. 
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While the club program seems to be the most 
prevalent, there are other social activities in the 
elementary schools. Junior Safety Patrol is one 
which is very useful in most schools. In our 
school, it functions only on the school busses, 
but next year will most likely have a wider use, 
since many of the children who now ride on the 
busses will be walking to school. This Junior 
Patrol is sponsored by a Captain of Police, who 
also sponsors the local PAL program. 


A school newspaper is another activity, to 
which everyone in the school contributes during 
the year. The fifth or sixth grades usually run 
the paper. In the first or second grade, there is 
often another newspaper. Regular visits to the 
City library are made from the third grade up. 
Some of these children would have no other 
opportunity to use the library. Last year, the 
sixth grade conducted a Mother's Day program 
which included a turkey dinner. Another activity 
Was a poster contest, from third grade up, for a 
show the P.-T.A, sponsored, 


In another school, a social dancing program 
was conducted for students from the fifth grade 
through the eighth. The classes were held on 
Friday night at the Woman's Club in two ses- 
sions. Two parties were held during the year; 
which the children helped to UAE At a third 
school, there is a noon-time EGET of square 
dancing during inclement weather. Outdoor 
camping is another activity which is becoming 
popular in the Middle West. This seems to be a 
valuable activity, both as a basis for future use 
of leisure time for the Pupils, and for the promo- 
tion of better pupil-teacher relationships. 


In conclusion, it seer 


: ns that the social aspects 
of the extracurricular 


program are just as im- 
portant at elementary schoo] level as they are at 
the junior-senior high school level and are funda- 
mentally the same. One can see the beginning in 
kindergarten and watch the development through 
the grades. It is through the social aspect that 
the curricular and extracurricular complement 
each other. The program provides outlets for 
energies and interests not otherwise provided for, 
at every level of ability and willingness to par- 
ticipate. If it served no other function, the early 
development of skills, habits, and interests Jor 
the wholesome use of leisure time would justify 
its place in the school program. 
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*People are most interesting." A study of the customs and habits of the people 


of T 


eighboring countries creates betier understanding and creates good-will. 


Suggested Program for a 


Pan American Club 
UR NEIGHBORS TO THE SOUTH merit 


a better understanding by us here in the 
United States. Here in the Southwest, it 
rgent inasmuch as we have a large 
There is a need for some- 
nce which is 


is even more u 


Mexican population. 
thing more than just mere tolerar 


about what exists in many places. 

A group that has an excellent opportunity to 
further this cultural understanding is the Pan 
American Club. As the title indicates, this group 
concerns itself primarily with the American con- 
tinents rather than with Spain. Since the text- 
books that we use in teaching Spanish in Arizona 
for the most part are centered around Latin 
America, it seems natural that our extracurricu- 
lar activities should also be concerned with Latin 


America rather than with Spain. 

In the Pan American clubs with which I have 
worked, membership is limited to those who 
have had one year of high school Spanish and 


those of Mexican descent. Thus, this organiza- 
interesting group with 


contribute something to 
ents of Mexican descent 
ontribute a great deal to any discussion of 
especially if their parents 
f that country. 
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for the year. 
a well- 
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library materials available, audio-visual aids, etc. 
The best source of materials of this nature to 
my knowledge is the series of bulletins published 
by the Organization of American States in Wash- 
ington, D. C. These publications cover a wide 
field of subjects. Information is given on nearly 
all of the countries that are represented in this 
organization. 

Many of the students have in their homes 
or at their disposal pottery, baskets, leather 
objects, silver articles, woven fabrics and arti- 
cles, etc. which are native to some of the 
countries to be discussed. They can also learn 
some songs and dances of the country from their 
parents and relatives. These things may all be 
used to make the discussions interesting as well 
as informative. 

A suggested year's program can be planned 
in this manner. 

September 

Since schools here do not begin until some 
time after Labor Day, school organizations such 
as clubs do not begin to function until the middle 
of September. At the first meeting of the year, 
officers are elected and committees are chosen 
to present the programs for the following meet- 
ings. For practical purposes. the trip would be 
divided into those countries above the Panama 
Canal and those below it. Thus, seven com- 
mittees would be needed for the first year's 
program. The students could serve on the com- 
mittee of their choice depending upon the coun- 
try in which they were most interested. The 
countries for the first year would be: Mexico. 
Guatemala. El Salvador, Honduras. Costa Rica. 
Nicaragua. and Panama. 

The group as a whole would work on the 
Christmas assembly program and on the Pan 
American Day program. However. committees 
would necessarily have to be responsible for 
nning these two special programs. This type 
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pla 


of committee organization would or should 
assure each student an opportunity to participate. 
October 

The first meeting in October would take up 
the subject of Mexico since this is the first 

country through which we would travel. There 
is much material to be found in the community 
on Mexico. Thus, many objects and background 
materials could be used. A discussion, well aug- 
mented by the articles described, on the arts 
and crafts of Mexico should make a good be- 
ginning. This could be followed by a few musi- 
cal numbers to illustrate the music of Mexico. 
These might also be accompanied by a dance or 
two if time permitted. 

For the second meeting, an alert and well- 
informed panel (we hope) would discuss the 
customs, religious and social, of the Mexican 
people. These, in many instances, vary quite 
definitely from those in the United States. A 
brief history of the country or a biography of 
one of its heroes might also be given. 

November 

The first meeting of November would be 
devoted to Guatemala. Probably little of the 
native handicrafts could be displayed. However, 
supplementary materials could be found in pic- 
tures, etc. The same general outline would be 
followed as in the case of Mexico. 

The second meeting would be used to com- 
plete the discussion on Guatemala. At this meet- 
ing, discussion and preparation would begin for 
the Christmas assembly program that the group 
is to present. The committee appointed at the 
first meeting would present the plans that have 
been made with the aid of the sponsor. Several 
students would be asked to volunteer to prepare 
a pinata to be used in the program, others 
would plan and gather costumes, others would 
gather stage properties, while still another group 
would prepare for the posada. 

December 

The assembly program would be the prime 
concern of the December meeting. Practice 
would be held and other necessary arrangements 
would be made. Outside practice between this 
meeting and the assembly would be necessary in 
order to present a pleasing program. 

The assembly program would be presented 
some time during the last week of school before 
Christmas. 

January 
The January meeting would discuss, either 
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by means of a panel or individual speakers, the 
little country of El Salvador—its crafts, music, 
customs, etc. 
February 
Honduras and Costa Rica would be the coun- 
tries that would be discussed in the two meet- 
ings for this month following the same general 
outline. 
. March 
Nicaragua would be the subject of the first 
meeting in March. This would be followed in 
the next meeting by the country of Panama. As 
a supplementary feature, the topic of U. S. inter- 
vention in Panama might well be discussed. 
April 
April 14 brings Pan American Day to the 
attention of all our close relation to our Latin 
American neighbors. For this reason, the first 
meeting in April would concern the Pan Ameri- 
can Union and what it stands for. The Pan 
American Day program committee would report 
on its plans for the celebration. A dinner has 
died EA MENG marge featuring Spanish 
, n of the speakers has been 
Pim" The theme for the evening is to be “Pan 
merican ion— 3f i 
that. will a a “hi epee aes 
4 l s theme would be: 
What is the Pan American Union?” “Who 
were and are its leaders?” 
pose?” These topics would in 
of the organization, its outs 
through the years, 
accomplishments. 
cluded with the sin 
songs. 


"What is its pur- 
clude the founding 
landing leaders 
and its main functions and 
The program would be con- 
ging of some Latin American 


a 

At the final meding ot the school year in 
May, a summary of the year’s program would be 
made by the secretary. I think that, at that time, 
an evaluation of the programs based on this 
unified theme by the members would þe advis- 
able. Upon this evaluation would be based 
future programming for the group. A rating scale 
could be used by each member to evaluate the 
program. No names would be attached so as 
to get as unbiased an evaluation as possible. It 
is realized that such a plan might not appeal to 
high school youngsters. However, if some plan 
is not followed, many times clubs become a 
complete waste of the student’s time. They can 
conceivably become, if not properly motivated 
and guided. nothing more than a gossip session 
or worse, a study hall. 
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PR š e g 
Social Life for an engineering student is needed, for under the heavy load 
of subjects it is often neglected to an alarming degree.” 


Why Extracurricular Activities for 
Engineering Students? 


TRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES are as 
f the college program as any 
or a degree.” “I now 


realize tremendously the good preparation which 
the extracurricular program is for meeting the 
many problems in later life.” “Certain lessons 
in leadership which are essential to the engineer 


could have been learned in the extracurriculum 
ire certain traits 


at the College. I must now acqu! 
in dealing with people which could have been 
acquired as an undergraduate.” 

These are direct statements from the grad- 
uates of 1950 who answered this year a question- 
naire evaluating their extracurricular program 
at Newark College of Engineering. . 

As engineering educators, We realize that 
ng education should aim to train the 
as a technical man but also as 
n being. Through- 
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engineerir 
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out his four years an engineer's education is 
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broader and more fundamental and should in- 
clude liberal culture with the technical subjects. 
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college paper or yearbook or my joining a fra- 
ternity or a professional society? 

These are the kinds of questions that an en- 
gineering student usually asks when you query 
his apathy toward the extracurricular program. 
A “picture” of the need for extracurricular 
activities for engineering students is well ex- 
in the student's own words when he 


pressed 
one of the English 


wrote this brief essay in 
composition classes: 
Are Engineers Human? 

The subjects that engineering students study are 
mostly technical in nature. Their education involves 
the reviewing and correlating of many facts. Since the 
engineering curricula of colleges are jammed full of 
technical subjects, the majority of the students’ time 
spent outside of class is devoted to searching for and 
analyzing related topics. 

Because so much time is required 


1 to pursue their 
1 to limit other 


studies, engineering students are forced 
activities. The interest and desire that they possess 
lraws them farther and farther 


for succeeding in college d 
from unrelated experiences. 
almost entirely in those 
their course of study. 

At the beginning only a few 
to be given up. Then, as months 
is forgotten; friends are neglected; 
cast aside; the church no longer exis 


home becomes only a place to eat and sleep. 
‘After nearly four years of divorce from the rest of 


the world, the engineers are graduated. They have 
allowed their ways of thinking and the majority of 
their activities to become channelled in one vein. No 
longer do they think and act as before. The problem 
of becoming acquainted with the world again now con- 
fronts them. They find that they are far behind in world 
affai they have no friends; their church and civic 
contacts are lost; forms of recreation have changed so 
that their interest in them do not recur; home-life 


is foreign to them. 
The shell that has 
now be broken. Alas. 
of least resistance and choose to 
shells. These engineers have truly 
Rigidity of the Engineering Curriculum 
One knows that the curriculum of any en- 
college is extremely heavy on the 


side and that certain values are marked- 
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Finally, they are engulfed 
elements which pertain to 
ypes of recreation have 
most recreation 
projects are 
and even the 


formed about the engineers must 
many engineers take the course 
stay within their 
become inhuman! 


gineering 
technical 


ly omitted from technical courses. In themselves 
they do not provide a complete foundation for 
a well-integrated personality of the student. They 
do not provide a coverage of the psychology of 
the individual or the group and offer only a 
fragmentary contact with the social, cultural, 
and economic background that surrounds his 
professional and private life. 


Even history courses are sadly neglected in 
the engineer's curriculum. Surely the student 
should learn about the ideas that have influenced 
men and have guided their action and about 
the ways that science has so profoundly changed 
the world. In addition, the engineering student 
does not become thoroughly trained in the 
language of words, for his courses, except for 
his Freshman and Sophomore English. do little 
to teach the use of language—spoken and writ- 
ten; yet it is the most potent, most flexible, 
and most widely understand means of com- 
munication. 


The rigidity of the engineering curriculum 
allows little or no basis for enjoyment of the 
arts and does not provide sufficient background 
for a student to obtain a well.rounded personal 
philosophy of life. A students working philos- 
ophy should be based on a broader knowledge of 
man and of mankind than the engineering 
courses can convey. For this reason the extra- 
curricular program is even more necessary and 
more important to the engineering colleges than 
to any other college. 

The social activities sponsored by a college 
take the form of the “extracurricular” program 
and play a prominent role in the college pro- 
gram. Actually they are inaccurately named, for 
they should not be outside the curriculum, but 
inside it. They definitely help in the achievement 
of social aims and goals. 

The objectives of almost every institution of 
higher learning are the mastery and understand- 
ing of the subject matter and the development 
of its students into well-adjusted. poised, pro- 
fessional men. To execute these goals. colleges 
utilize the extracurricular program to supplement 
the regular curriculum. Naturally a fusion of 
these two programs would be ideal but it pre- 
sents many difficulties. 


In theory. the extracurricular program 
should include chances for students to develop 
their interest and skill towards lines not already 
provided for in the regular class program, On 
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the other hand, these activities need not be 
dominated by the goals of the academic program. 
for they are primarily for self-expression, social 


growth, self-development, and the pursuit of 
hobbies. 


The extracurricular activities should grow 
out of the spontaneous interests of the students 
and develop in whatever direction these activities 
tend. In addition, they should help the student 
to become proficient in social and personal 
competence and to make his college days more 
interesting and enjoyable. By participation he 
finds it possible to appreciate the human conse- 
quences of his technical performance and to 


enrich his personal life and his contacts with 
his associates. 


Factors for Successful Living Gained 
through the Extracurriculum 


One realizes that personal success cannot be 
gained without a degree of personal leadership 
The student must feel that he is accepted as 4 
person because he is liked, is respected, and is 
well adjusted. This acceptance is aside from 
ones technical ability. "Throughout his partici- 
pation in extracurricular activities each student 
should check himself on a 
and socially. 


The student should h 
nition. 


djustments, personally 


ave a feeling of recog 
ion. In this capacity he should provide 
definite steps to be recognized for the share 9 
work he has done and should see that other 
people get their share of recognition. He should 
have a sense of belong 


EC. : ing and identify himse 
with his organizations 


and clubs and should be 
part of them. Here, too, he can find a sense ° 
security which comes with ex 


E oh 
i 3 perience and witl 
integration 


into the organization. 

In the extracurricular activity in which the 
student. participates he can find a sense of im” 
portance or of being needed, for everyone has 
the desire to be wanted. In these activities he 
can prepare himself to take an increasingly 
important role in the work that he is planning 
or doing. and by his awareness and use of thei” 
ability he can provide incentives for others ta 
develop. 

A follow-through on the ideas and project® 
on which he has worked will give the student € 
sense of accomplishment, Only in the field © 
extracurricular activities can a student dramat 
ically realize. experience, and develop thes? 
factors for successful living namely. recogm 
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tion, belongingness, security, importance, and 
accomplishment. 
Academic Achievement and the Extracurriculum 

]t is interesting to note that the effect of 
participation in extracurricular activities upon 
academic achievement is almost always favor- 
able, except in a few individual cases. For the 
most part, the N.C.E. student who has become 
an integral part of the social-athletic life of the 
college does better academic work than the stu- 
dent of equal ability who does not. 

Membership in Omicron Delta Kappa at 
N.C.E. is based on leadership in extracurricular 
activities. However, yearly each new prospective 
ODK member has a high scholastic average. In 
fact, many ODK'ers are members of Tau Beta Pi. 
Personnel officers have stated that a student can 
have no greater recommendation for employment 
than membership in these two societies—Tau 
Beta Pi, national engineering honor society, and 
Omicron Delta Kappa: national honor leadership 
society. This combination to them symbolizes a 
well-rounded engineering student, for it em- 
bodies high scholastic standing and outstanding 
leadership ability and character. 

Survey of Extracurricular Activities 
Made by Class of 0 

From 1947-1950 I served as 
to the Class of 1950. This group was composed 
of four hundred students, seventy-six per cent 
of whom were veterans. twenty-one per cent 
worked during the term, and thirty per cent were 
It was a difficult job to arouse their 
interest to participate in the extracurricular 
program of the College; however: fa vt en 
few saw the pleasant results, practica 4 a 
tire class finally engaged in the owe li 
and athletic activities of the class. This past 
in answer lo a questionnaire sent lo 


is class, surveying their atti- 
ogram, 260 


faculty adviser 


married. 


summer 
the members of th 
of the extracurricular pr 


tudes 
responses were received. Let us look at the 
results. 

is begin at 


“Jf you were to, 
; which activitie 
first three choices, 
students answered as follows: 
| societies. and the 
e followed by the 
and social 


To the question: 
NCE as a freshman, ir 
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s would 


the majority 9 
intramural sports. professiona 


college newspaper- These wer : 
Class Council. the Student Counc’, 
fraternities. 

Ten per cent o 
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f the class indicated that they 
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would participate in as many activities as 
possible. 

Thus one can see that the engineering student 
is sports-hungry and professionally minded. He 
is interested. in self-expression and student gov- 
ernment. He realizes the value of social develop- 
ment and social growth and wants to gain poise 
and sociability. In their own words these are 
the comments of some of the students: “I feel 
that the social activities is one of the short- 
comings of most engineers.” “I would engage 
in as many activities as I could because now 
I am of the opinion that a broader approach to 
engineering is required than the one I took." 

Reasons for Students! Participation 

When the students were asked why they 
would participate in these activities, they gave 
the following reasons (in order of preference) : 
to gain diversion from studies and to have re- 
laxation; to acquire social betterment, poise, and 
friendships; and to gain an important part of a 
well rounded education. Other important rea- 
sons for participating were to develop profes- 
sionally and make future professional contacts, 
to get along better with people and improve 
human relations, and to develop writing and 
speaking abilities. 

Benefits and Values Gained by Participation 

As for the benefits and values gained by 
participation in these activities, most students 
replied that they gained new and lasting friend- 
ships, a knowledge of leadership principles, and 
a broadening of values. In decreasing number, 
others answered that through participation they 
had a release from the strain of college, gained 
a feeling of confidence and social poise, enjoyed 
the relaxation, and acquired professional and 
physical development. Still other activities of- 
fered them a broadening of their technical knowl- 
edge and a technique of conducting meetings. 

When they were asked the question: "Why 
do you regret the lack of participation?" they 
answered: 


Students? Regrets for the Lack of Participation 
“Formal studies are only one portion of a 


well-rounded education. ECA is a part of college 
training. | w ould have more pleasant memories 
if 1 had participated in activities. 

“I regret that I did not participate in many 
activities because of the fun and recreation I 
missed and also the social exchange of opinions. 
thinking. and viewpoints of other students who 
come from different regions of the states.” 
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"Social life for an engineering student is 
needed, for under the heavy load of subjects 
it is often neglected to an alarming degree." 

“While seeking employment after graduation, 
I found that participation in extracurricular 
activities was stressed very much by most per- 
sonnel men. At times I wondered if I had wasted 
my time studying technical subjects instead of 
joining clubs. I am very serious about this.” 

"ECA serve as a useful aid in the development 
of personality of the student." 

By these comments you can readily see that 
the graduate engineer realizes the true value of 
the extracurricular program in his professional 
and social life. 


The Role of Engineering Educators 
in the Students? Extracurriculum 


What can we as engineering educators do to 
help the students gain by an active participation 


in extracurricular activities? We may use some 
of the suggestions which come directly from the 
graduates of 1950. We should dramatize the 
advantages and the benefits of participating in 
extracurricular activities and have the students 
realize that they are losing a valuable portion of 
undergraduate life if they do not participate. 
Those of us who teach freshmen should encour- 
age them to do something extracurricularly as 
soon as possible. 

In addition, we should try to attend the 
students’ social and athletic affairs, whenever it 
is possible and especially when we are asked by 
the students. Faculty members attending foot- 
ball, basketball, and baseball games lend much 
to the morale of the team and the student body. 
Finally, if we are asked to sponsor a club, 
team or class, we should do so willingly and 
lend our spirit, enthusiasm, 


3 and perspective to 
that organization. 


A comparatively new medium offers a great opportunity for more efficient 


and practical training and participation in vari 


ous departments in the school. 


Television Can Serve Journalism Groups 


HE USE OF PRESENT TELEVISION PRO- 
GRAMS offers great possibilities for use of 
students in the journalism department. It 

has been the English teachers and their journa- 
lism activities that have helped develop radio 
script writing and radio appreciation activities 
in class. The newer medium of communications 
—television—offers interesting possibilities for 
the neophyte and advanced journalism student. 

The allocation of channels in the present 

very-high frequencies and the newer ultra-high 
frequency bands recently by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission for educational pur- 
poses offers even greater opportunities for jour- 
nalism students in high school and college. 

There are some excellent, but unfortunately 

too few, programs being televised by present 
commercial stations that can be used to supple- 
ment class work in journalism. While references 
are made to programs seen in New York City 
and the surrounding area, many are transmitted 
by co-axial cable or micro-wave relay to other 
sections of the country. Also, there are programs 
similar to those mentioned that are televised in 
other localities. 
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HAROLD HAINFELD 
Roosevelt School 
Union City, New Jersey 


Newscasts are televised daily 
stations. A student can observ. 
niques as the new 
see and hear how 


by all television 
e various tech- 
S reports are given. He can 
important events are covered. 
The values of brevity and accuracy can be 
stressed from these telecasts. The importance of 
placing important items in the beginning para- 
graphs can be pointed out to the students from 
these news telecasts. 


Actual interviews can be shown on TV. Stu- 
dents can observe many lop reporters interview- 
ing national leaders on current topics on pro- 
grams like "Meet The Press" National Net- 
work—Sunday; or “Man of the Week” on the 
CBS network. Other programs using a similar 
format and televised to many cities include “The 
American Forum of the Air,” National Network; 
and “Keep Posted” and “Georgetown University 
Forum” on the Dumont Network. Follow-up dis- 
cussions in class can bring out important inter- 
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viewing techniques and show how the reporters 
got their story. 

How would your journalism students like to 
be assigned to cover a meeting of the United 
Nations? Cub reporters rarely get assignments 
like this. The class could cover events like this 
via television. and report on events although 
many miles away. Other important events the 
student could have covered include the political 
conventions, the recent political campaign, elec- 
tion results, the inauguration of President Ei- 
senhower, and the Kefauver Crime hearings. 
All of these events were televised. In some cases 
like the Kefauver hearings, only a few reporters 
were present, due to the small room. Most of 
the important testimony was on television. The 
close-up lens enabled home and school viewers a 
much closer position than the press section at 
the event. 

After covering the even 
student can write his material just the same as 
the reporters who were present at the event. 
Interesting comparisons can be made with the 
aper accounts at the next class session. 
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y, county, 
chen accepted and practice 


student to see important events, but it gives him 
practice in meeting deadlines. Newspapers usual- 
ly have a midnight deadline for material for the 
morning edition. Covering a basketball game or 
fight that ends at eleven o'clock. gives the student 
one hour to write his story. Interesting compari- 
sons can be made in class as to how the students 
handled the story and how it was covered by the 
AP or INS reporter who was present at the 
contest. Keener observation and tips on style 
that interest the public can result from such prac- 
tice. 

A Television is going to play an important part 
in education. Instructors should not overlook the 
possibilities of television for journalism groups. 
Observation as well as practice in reporting tech- 
niques can be developed through the wide use of 
present television offerings. 

Recently the Federal Communications Com- 
mission reserved 242 channels in the present 
Very-High Frequency and the newer Ultra-High 
Frequency bands for education. The proper de- 
velopment of the television channels allotted to 
education will depend greatly on the way the 
schools start to use present material available 
in all subject areas now. Only by effective use 
of present offerings can the schools hope to 
develop and improve techniques until the educa- 
tional television channels and stations can be 
placed at the disposal of the schools. 


and state government should offer 
d by the students. 


D Through Student 


LOIS KOLVE 


and 


ARCHIE A. BUCKMILLER 

Supervising Principal 

Blair Public Schools 

Blair, Wisconsin 
rather it is a social product that results from the 
eraction of the individual with the group. 
Citizenship has never been presented attrac- 
tively to high school students and is therefore 
presumed to be dull. dry. and uninteresting. As 
few high school students have the desire 
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int 


a result, 


to learn and understand the responsibilities 
which they inherit with their own citizenship. 

This year, the Blair High School decided to 
do something about this problem, by introducing 
"Citizenship Through Student Government." 

Through this medium we hope to obtain a 
working knowledge of the fundamental princi- 
ples of city, county, and state government and 
to apply these basic ideas to our newly conceived 
student government. Hence our student-citizens 
have the opportunity of self government enabling 
them to undertake the duties, privileges, and 
responsibilities of citizenship in a representative 
form of student government. 

This entire program is an effort to instill in 
the youth of our high school an understanding 
and appreciation of government and to instill the 
desire for the continuation of democratic 
school relationships. and consequently the con- 
tinuation and support of our democratic form 
of government. 


The whole idea for our project came from 
the nationwide program carried on by the Ameri- 
can Legion and Auxiliary, which annually spon- 
sor a Girls’ State and a Boys’ State. This is a 
program of citizenship carried on during the 
summer months by representatives from high 
schools throughout the state. When our repre- 
sentative from Girls’ State came back to school, 
an idea for a solution to the problem of dis- 
interested students to the customary student 
council of previous years. 


The suggestion was this: “Why not designate 
home rooms as cities in which students are 
elected or appointed to responsible municipal 
offices?" Each City Home Room's duty was 
to write and enforce ordinances and laws, simi- 
lar to a city for its management. These cities 
would be grouped into counties. The county's 
structure was to be adapted to fit the needs of 
our students. The State which is the main gov- 
erning power of the school would set up the 
important laws. governing the entire student 
body just as our own State of Wisconsin's gov- 
ernment functions. In this way our students 
will assume partial responsibilities for our 
school's operation and future, and at the same 
time we will begin to understand those pro- 
cedures and principles which we need to know 
as adults when our country's responsibilities fall 
upon our shoulders. [ 

In order to get this experiment started, a 
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Senior Class of Social Problems was asked to 
organize and introduce the project to the student 
body. After a month's preparation and planning, 
the idea was presented for discussion and con- 
sideration. Posters were made, explaining in 
simplest terminology, the proposed method of 
government. Later, representatives working on 
the plan made personal visits to home rooms 
answering questions and making further ex- 
planations. 

Following this, elections were held as follows: 
the city was organized first, after which we held 
County and State caucuses for the purpose of 
nominating student citizens to the various of- 
fices. Our objective was to have the election take 
place November 4th, the regular fall election 
day. Numerous campaigns were started and we 
were given the liberty of our public address 
System to campaign for candidates we considered 
most capable. 

The students at this time began to realize 
what an election meant—hard work, resource- 
fulness, and good judgment. The satisfaction 
obtained from a job well-done was a happy ex- 
perience—despite the inevitable healthy friction 
caused by political campaigns. 

We used the Mayor-Council form of govern- 
ment in our Home Room Cities, E 
oe elected ey The Mayor, City Clerk, 

y treasurer, City Judge, City Attorney, As- 
sessor, and two Aldermen—who set up the gov- 
erning ordinances and laws in each city. A 


chief of police was appointed, to enforce these 
regulations. 


The various 


With City offices filled, citizens were nomi- 
nated for the following offices in the county: 
a Sheriff, County Judge, four members for a 
County Board of Supervisors to make and en- 
force various County laws. 

The School Legislature, or the General As- 
sembly, consists of two branches—the Senate 
with one Senator from each city, and the As- 
sembly, with two representatives from each 
respective city. 

The obligation of the legislature is to first 
set up a constitution for our State with Bvlaws 
which will be the framework in which student 
responsibilities will be located, The purpose of 
the school legislature is to enact rules and regu- 
lations. called statutes, for the general control 
and well-being of the citizens of our school. The 
two branches—the Senate and the House of Rep- 
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resentatives—act as a balance to each other. 
just as our Federal and State Governments. 


Legislation, to become effective, must be 
passed by a majority of both branches and ap- 
proved by the Governor. Legislation may be 
ote of the Governor by a two- 
The Lieutenant Governor 
the Speaker of the 


passed over the v 
thirds majority vote. 
is President of the Senate. 
House is elected by the House. 

gs are to be held twice yearly to 


Joint meeting 
discuss problems confronting the students at 


school. 

The School Government 
three divisions or branches: 
legislative. and the judicial. 
ve officers who are elected at 
students are the Gover- 
or, Secretary of State. 
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subject to 
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the executive, the 
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The State Judiciary acting as the judgment 
branch consists of an executive council—namely 
the Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Speaker ak 
the House, and the Secretary of State, deciding 
on punishable offenses and acting during the 
time the school legislature is not in session. 

We cannot keep from believing that this 
form of student participation will work. Every- 
one has enjoyed it thus far and interest is quick- 
ening and broadening. 

There are great advantages in this method 
of “Citizenship Through Student Government:” 
(1) Our students are gaining a sound student 
government in which they can freely voice their 
opinions; (2) We also believe that if parents 
find out what their children are managing they 
too will become better citizens; (3) This system 
will encourage and explain voting; (4) It will 
promote the much needed leadership, which 
is difficult to cultivate. 

We hope our objectives will bear fruit by the 
end of the school year. If our experiment works, 
we will have found the answer to our nation- 
wide problem—the educated citizen. 


. Students perform all the duties involved 
ficiency and accom plishments. 


p Before the Deadline 


CHARLES R. BUELL 
Barnum Junior High School 
Birmingham, Michigan 


grades are the final judgment, for in their own 
minds it is an important factor. Thus this final 
point read, “A student's work will be evaluated 


as follows by his: 
1. Effort 
2. Contributions 
3. Cooperation 
4. Quality of comp 


presentation. 
Each student received a mimeographed copy 


of these details as a guide throughout this news- 
paper unit. 

. Our first weeks w 
fundamentals of newspaper writing and learning 
some of the better techniques and patterns used 
well-known columnists. Since we 
] knowledge is not gained from 
we invited our city news editor to 
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ositions and cleverness of 


ere spent in discussing the 


by different 
knew that “a 
books alone" 


visit our class. From him we learned the me- 
chanies of composing a paper and the factors 
involved in newswriting. 

The next day we took a field trip to the 
Pontiac Press Building, where we got to see with 
our own eyes the things we had been reading and 
talking about. We shared the experiences of the 
teletype operator, who "cuts" the news; the lino- 
type operator, who sets up the type; the compos- 
ing men, who check and add to the magazine 
(one page); the molders, who cast each page; 
the press operators, who run the huge presses 
which print the entire paper: and the circulation 
workers, who count and stack the newspapers as 
they come off the press in readiness for the 
delivery boy. What an experience for all of us! 

Now we thought, “How complicated! How 
can we publish an enterprise like a newspaper?" 
It’s true that we haven't access to those big 
machines which actually print our daily news- 
paper; but we do have typewriters, a mimeo- 
graph machine, and perhaps, better skilled work- 
ers than before. In other words, we all agreed, 
“This is what we want to do, so lets do it.” 

Our next step was to elect people to fill the 
jobs. We employed democratic procedures and 
voted by secret ballot for our editor-in-chief, 
news editor, feature editor, sports editor, wom- 
an's editor, movie and radio editor, business 
manager, and advertising and circulation mana- 
ger. Our other positions were given to those who 
volunteered. There was no opposition for art 
editor and cartoonist, as only one boy was clever 
at making cartoons, and only one girl offered to 
assist him. 


How could we publish a newspaper if it didn't 
have a name? The “Whatchamacallit” or 
"Thingamajig" wouldn't do for this paper. No, 
sir. It had to be something very special! So a 
contest was proposed and the editor set a dead- 
line for names to be submitted. Out of the 
twenty-five suggestions of our class, none of them 
seemed to quite strike our fancy. Again we 
thought and wrote and finally the name *THE 
TEENAGE CHATTER” filled the bill. It truly 
was a bill for the teacher for I had promised the 
winner an ice cream cone for the prize. As a 
boy thought of the first word. “TEENAGE” and 
a girl added the second word. “CHATTER,” I 
had to pay for two cones instead of one, but we 
all had fun. 


A staff. a name. and now we must let the 
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perspiration roll. Every student had a part of 
the paper to compose, according to his own in- 
genuity and with the help of his fellow editor. 
If you stopped in you could have seen our staff 
with a placard on each desk telling the student's 
name and title, busily writing or editing a 
column. Our motto: *We work together—for a 
better TEENAGE CHATTER.” 

The work turned in thus far to the copy edi- 
tor, the teacher, was quite outstanding for ninth 
graders. Perhaps, we thought, if our completed 
dummy is good enough, we'll ask permission to 
sell our newspaper to our fellow classmates. 

When the job was finished, the “TEENAGE 
CHATTER” came off the press on time and we 
had fourteen wonderful pages. At least, we 
thought they were wonderful as each student con- 
tributed something to the different pages. 

We received permission to sell our enterprise 
at 10c a copy and felt like profiteers when we 
made twenty-five dollars. We even discovered 
that it’s fun to be a salesman, 
divided into selling teams of fiv. 
wares to each class in school, 
composed a clever ditty which they sang first 
introducing the team. Short poems were EV 
on the blackboards advertising the paper. How- 
ever, our product needed little propaganda for we 
sold all our copies and mimeographed fifty more 
to supply the demand. With the money earned 
we voted to purchase a modern lamp for the 
piano in our auditorium, a gift that is needed 
now and we will see in use, at assemblies. 


After all is said and done, we must give 
grades, so why not be realistic? Each student 
evaluated himself by estimating on paper his 
grade for our four individual appraisals and his 
citizenship mark. Surprisingly enough, their 
evaluation seemed to compare equally with mine, 
the teacher, but by writing down their own 
marks they evaluated themselves and even shared 
in the experience of grading. After discussing 
our four objectives, we agreed that we had suc- 
ceeded in fulfilling each one of these and es- 
pecially "realized the importance 
newspaper." 


as the class was 
€ who sold their 
Three of the girls 


of our daily 


With the completion of this unit these words 
echoed throughout the classroom, "Can't we write 
a final issue?" *Gee, that was really fun." 

All I could reply was “AMEN.” We did 
"get the scoop before the deadline," and had a 
wonderful time doing it. 
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Ride a Hobby Horse. A great deal of pleasure is obtained and much knowledge 


is acquired wh 


en pursuing properly selected hobbies. 


The Educational Value of Stamp Colleeting 


TAMP COLLECTING is very educational 


and fascinating. It gives many hours of 


pleasure. 
We feel that everyone should have a hobby 


because it helps one to become a better citizen. It 
should be a part of one's life as it makes one 
re friendly, more understanding, and tolerant. 


This hobby helps everyone to understand 
geography. As an example, the National Park 
series has ten beautiful stamps which help to 
teach us the beauty of the United States. You 
are anxious to learn the location and the history 
of the parks. It creates a desire to visit these 
interesting places and to appreciate the out-of- 
doors. Many stamps of the world have maps of 


their country, as New Zealand, Ireland, and most 
You learn the size, 


South American countries. 
shape, and the location of countries through 


stamps. y 
As an example, in history, We have an air- 


mail stamp from Egypt with a modern airplane 
flying over the Ancient Pyramids. We also have 
stamps with a picture of the Sphinx. A Greek 
stamp has the Parthenon on it and many Greek 
he finest examples of architecture. 
laced on the stamps to tell the 
e development of the United 
Columbus” to the 
War series, com- 
Navy. Coast 


mo. 


stamps have tl 
The design is P 
world about th 
States from the *Landing of 
present day Second World 
memorating the Marines, Army. 
Guard, and Merchant Marine. 
As an example, in science. 
States we have John James A 
Burbank, Jane Adams, Thomas 
Alexander G. Bell. 
A stamp of Villi 
with a bow in one 
through the heart of t 


in the United 
udubon, Luther 
A. Edison, and 
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arrow shot 
other hand, 
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SALLY ANDEREGG 
Burnham School 
Cicero, Illinois 


and lakes. Russia pictures athletics on many 
stamps. 

Postage stamps from Australia tell the story 
of “Wild Life” such as the kangaroo, black swan 
kaola bear, kookaburra, platypus. lyre bird, and 
sheep. Ceylon has pictures of elephants on her 
stamps. Mozambique has the giraffe, zebra, lion, 
hippopotamus, and crocodile. Belgian Congo 
shows palm trees, thatched roofs, and head dress. 
Colombia pictures bananas. Pitcairn Islands: 
oranges; Argentina: melons and grapefruit; 
Costa Rica: cocoa beans: Cuba: tobacco. 

As an example of famous people, we have 
Czechoslovakia’s Benes, many countries honoring 
their Kings and Queens, Germany's Bach and 
Beethoven, and our own Washington and Lin- 
coln. We have, also, United States educators as 
Horace Mann, Booker T. Washington, Frances 
Willard. Pestalozzi, a Swiss educator and cham- 
pion of children, is honored on a stamp featured 
in 1946. Explorers as Teddy Roosevelt, Byrd, 
and Lewis and Clark tell of their expeditions. 
Nicaragua honored Will Rogers on a series of 
air mail stamps. 

The painting of his mother by Whistler, re- 
produced on a beautiful stamp is one of the 
world's masterpieces. This special stamp was 
issued as a tribute to the mothers of America. 


How To Start A Stamp Collection 

Anyone may start a stamp collection as all 
you need are some stamps. a book to keep them 
either a looseleaf book or an illustrated al- 
and some hinges with which to attach 
You may get your stamps 
from letters found in trunks, attics, basements, 
teachers, friends—also from people who own 
shops such as gift. antique. and toy dealers. 
You may also get them in ten cent or twenty- 
exchanging with fellow 


five cent packets and 
Some dealers send sets and singles 


can also order stamps from a 
Stamp Catalog through maga- 
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bum, 
stamps to the pages. 


collectors. 
on approval. You 
Standard Postage 


zines and your public library. Some people col- 
lect singles. blocks. sets. and sheets. 


You may find that some countries interest 
you especially: if so you can purchase from your 
dealer the stamps desired. Perhaps you are more 
interested in Mexico. Its new set of stamps. 
“The Campaign against Illiteracy,” pictures a 
Mexican having the blindfold taken from his 
eyes. There are three Spanish words on the 
heading which mean, “Remove The Bandage.” 
Tell the world Mexico is giving their people a 
better chance for education. Their slogan is. 
"Each One Teach One." 

To make stamp collecting more interesting 
you try to find the important facts about the 
stamps. 

Stamps take one all over the world, teach 
about their wonderful cities, and the way they 
live. 

Each strange bright colored stamp brings a 
message. Some times it is written in another 
tongue. As from Mexico, Central and South 
American countries you have centavos, pesos; 
India and Burma, annas and pies; and Australia 
and Great Britain, pounds, shillings. and pence; 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, ore; Japan, Sen; 
China, Yen. We learn a little of the money 
system of many nations through stamps. 

Some of the values that came from collecting 
stamps are: (1) It increased our knowledge of 
important places and a desire to see them. (2) It 
developed a better understanding of the histori- 
cal background. (3) It works on the imagina- 
tion and arouses and inspires individuals and 
clubs to study and follow up interesting events. 
An example is the project drawing nations of the 
world closer, as shown on the stamp. “Toward 
United Nations.” and one follows up the study 
of the United Nations organization hoping a 
stamp will be issued for it. 


How To Organize A Stamp Club 

You must have interested members. choose a 
date and a meeting place, elect officers capable 
of carrying out their duties, and hold regular 
meetings. 

Fees for club members should be moderate— 
just enough to subscribe to stamp magazines. and 
to buy stamps for treasure hunts, guessing con- 
tests. grab bags. and auction sales, and perhaps 
some refreshments. 

When your club is well organized vou may 
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get people who have been collecting stamps for 
some time and can present good pointers on 
stamp collecting. 

Every club will naturally arrange its pro- 
gram to suit itself. A large part of the club’s 
time should be devoted to trading duplicates. 
This is an excellent way to get different stamps; 
and to show your stamps to your friends and 
get to see their stamps. Encourage new members 
by showing them your stamps and telling them 
what fun you have at the club. 

What a happy experience the students can 
have when the stamps offer excitement, adven- 
ture, education, and entertainment, rewards 
which have led to reading magazines and books 
on history, and travel which create a desire to 
visit these interesting places in *Our World." 

We find stamp collecting correlates with 
every school subject and makes it far more in- 
teresting. We recommend it as a hobby to peo- 
ple of all nations to help build international 
understanding and good will. 


A few of the world's many stamp collectors 
are Herbert Hoover. Colonel Ralph Kimble, Gen- 
eral Mark Clark, Lily Pons, the late President 
Roosevelt, and many Kings, Queens, and Princes 
of the royal families of the world. 


What You Need 


THE PRESIDENTIAL RECORDER 


All persons interested in the development of 
national elections and the Presidency will wel- 
come the sixth edition of Walter Tulley's treasury 
of information. The Presidential Recorder. 

Loaded with information presented in tabular 
form for easy reference, The Presidential Re- 
corder contains such pertinent facts concerning 
elections since 1789 as the candidates, their 
parties, the size of electoral and popular votes, 
the place and date of birth of the victors, their 
profession, religion, and nationality, their age 
at the time of election, and the names of their 
parents, their wives, and the number of children. 

The Presidential Recorder may be ordered 
from A. C. Croft Publications, 100 Garfield Ave- 
nue, New London, Connecticut. Minimum order 
is two for $1.00. All additional copies are .50 
each. An educational discount of 20 per cent 
applies to orders to five or more. 
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ASSEMBLY 


PROGRAMS 


for November 


Activities vary in November. King Football 
abdicates in favor of indoor sports. The month 
is crowded with more special weeks than any 
other calendar month. The first week is Ameri- 
can Art Week and also National 4-H Club 
Achievement Week followed by American Edu- 
cation Week, National Book Week, and Latin 
American Week. 

Music, drama, and literature are adaptable 
for assembly programs. Spotlight and stunt as- 
semblies, planned by students and sponsors, are 
timely. 


ORGANIZING THE ASSEMBLY UNIT 

Organization of the assembly program de- 
mands pupil-teacher planning. Such procedure 
insures success, remedies self-consciousness, con- 
trols aggressiveness, and promotes cooperation 
from students. On the football field, in the class- 
room, on the stage, teamwork counts. ‘The rules 
of good sportsmanship apply to any situation. 


The guide for creating the assembly program 
is unchartable. Pupils and teachers must seek 
the solution to their own problems. Each as- 
sembly must be planned with the audience in 
mind. 

The merit of any program is the degree of 
audience response. The audience is the judge 
for whom the presentation is given. Therefore, a 
program is judged by its effect upon the listene 
ers. “Each single item in a speech is to be deter- 
mined by its effect upon the soul” are the words 
of Aristotle. ; 

According to Aristotle's Rhetoric, the object 
of all human action is happiness. Among several 
definitions Aristotle states that happiness is a 
self-sufficient existence and "the pleasantest life 
with secure enjoyment.” The constituent parts 
of happiness are nobility, the possession of goog 
friends, good children, and wealth; tnhamore, 
the physical excellences of health, beauty 
strength, and athletic ability, also fame, honor, 
good luck, and virtue. Americans add faith. The 
Declaration of Independence proclaims that the 
pursuit of happiness is one of the rights of man. 

Another authority speaks of the wants of the 
audience as the "springs of action" which impel 
all mankind. These are protection, possessions, 
social standing, and sensory pleasures. In the 
high school audience teen-agers prevail. Therein 
lies the problem. They want sensory pleasures. 
To create new sights, new experiences, and high- 
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er ideals is the aim for better assembly programs. 

In accepting this philosophy for basic princi- 
ples, the assembly unit must combine the utili- 
tarian and aesthetic values demanded in modern 
procedure. The aim is to create happiness with- 
in the realm of common knowledge. 

A unit can mean almost any 
procedure. Sometimes textbook authors use the 
term in place of chapter, section, or subject. 
A more critical definition embraces dialectics or 
the art of logical discussion. This unit procedure 
draws upon useful material and experience of 


the group toward finding the solution of a prob- 
lem. 


kind of teaching 


The introduction or approach should be the 
theme for the desired assembly. Then a prob- 
lem is presented to the group. Questions from the 
members should be tabulated by a recorder or 
Secretary. The questions relate to planning, pro- 
cedure, and writing. 

At the second meetin 
plan the organization. The problems are to be 
solved. If the group is large, small buzz groups 
of five or six Pupils accomplish more. Each 
group has a leader and a recorder. The assembly 
program develops from understanding the prob- 
lems and creates desirable attitudes through the 
use of the language skills. 

The sponsor has sources of program material 
available. Committees for script-writing and pro- 
duction are named 

The third meeting is a summary. The out- 
come is evaluated. Parts are assigned and re- 
hearsal Schedules are made after the approval 
of the principal has been secured. The consoli- 
dating of ideas through group skills creates the 
desirable program for democratic living. 


8. pupils and sponsor 


EDUCATION WEEK ASSEMBLIES 

Five hundred administrators and teachers at- 
tended the Oklahoma Education Association 
Workshop held at the Student Union Building of 
Oklahoma A & M College at Stillwater, Okla- 
homa. At a general assembly a Symposium on 
public relations was the outstanding event. “Ta. 
terpreting Our Schools” was the topic. 

Mrs. Joel L. Burkett, president of the Okla- 


homa Parents and Teachers Association stated 
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that parents want to know more about the 
schools. She has made a survey and has a 
list of thirty topics. She emphasized the idea 
that parents like to be invited to assemblies and 
programs. 

Milt Phillips, president of the Oklahoma Press 
Association, urged teachers to contact newspaper 
reporters about activity programs, new subjects, 
and new equipment. A representative of Okla- 
homa City TV spoke briefly of the opportunities 
offered by radio and television. 

This assembly of educators formed the nucle- 
us for better interpretation of schools. Many 
Oklahoma and Texas school terms started with 
an all-school assembly. At one Texas school, the 
program included the reading of prize-winning 
themes on “Why I Like to Go to School.” Fac- 
ulty, school board, and pupils met in the stadium 
for an all-school assembly. 

In a rural Oklahoma high school, the all- 
school assembly was held the afternoon of the 
first day in a gymnatorium. New teachers, school 
board members, and new families were intro- 
duced. 

The National Education Association leaflet, 
number 17, suggests a program for continuous 
cooperation with community groups. A talent in- 
ventory or directions on how to get information 
for programs is suggested. Panels, talks, book 
reviews, demonstrations, and films are suggest- 
ed. A chart is made up of available resources. 
Student councils can conduct a talent hunt for 
special performers. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
November 8-14 
General Theme—Good Schools are 
Your Responsibility 

American Education Week has been observed 
for more than thirty years. At first it was co- 
sponsored by the American Legion and National 
Education Association. The aim has remained 
“for the purpose of informing the public of the 
accomplishments and needs of the public schools 
and to secure the cooperation and support of 
the public in meeting these needs.” 

MORAL AND SPIRITUAL FOUNDATIONS 
Sunday, November 8 

Pupils should be taught how to read the 
scriptures well. Interpretation by the teacher is 
forbidden but the child can make his own inter- 
pretation by learning the meanings of the words 
and then telling Or writing his conception to 
the teacher. This should be done before he at- 
tempts to read to an audience. . M 

Thinking of the meanings is called timing 
and pacing. Certain pauses are necessary in oral 
4 b tion but verb phrases, prepositional 
interprets -active with its modifier must nev- 
phrases, an adjective wi 
er be broken by the slightest pause. 
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Inflections are used to show emotions; melo- 
dy, tone, color, and pitch bring emotion to the 
listeners. 

The scripture reader should be prepared to 
inspire his audience. Opportunities for reading 
will come during the school year as well as 
Education Week. 


LEARNING THE FUNDAMENTALS 
Monday, November 9 

This topic is appropriate for an all-school 
demonstration or television show. Even in a 
large school system, knowledge of what others 
are doing is interesting. 

During a series of radio broadcasts by the 
Enid Education Association the following ques- 
tion was received: 

Do you teach the 3 "R's"? 

A series of programs was broadcast from 
each department. A primary teacher gave a dem- 
onstration showing a little boy and girl learn- 
ing to add. She used chimes, tapping, and vari- 
ous devices. 

The program was well received. The high 
school students were there to discuss the value 
of mathematics in everyday life. They commented 
on how methods had changed. Before the group 
left the studio, numerous calls came from par- 
ents. Over a hundred letters were received. The 
public welcomes such information. 

Short demonstrations of what is done in the 
classroom will interest an audience. 

A good emcee, fast tempo with no lags or 
waits between numbers will be good on Monday's 
program. 


BUILDING NATIONAL STRENGTH 
Tuesday, November 10 

Health and safety programs are effective on 
Tuesday. Community organizations who are con- 
cerned with health and public welfare have per- 
sons who will participate in an assembly. The 
Knights of Pythias conducted an oratorical con- 
test about safety. Winners gave worthwhile 
orations. 

The Junior Red Cross and the y i- 
zations of the YWCA and YMCA can. prem 
good programs for this day. 


PREPARING FOR LOYAL CITIZENSHIP 
Wednesday, November 11 

When planning for an assembly on this sub- 
ject, the pupils should get a definite meaning of 
“loyal.” 

A dramatization of history of the Flag Sa- 
lute, the proper way to salute, and its meaning 
can be demonstrated by different groups. 

“The Star Spangled Banner,” its history, and 
meaning can create the atmosphere for presen- 
tation of the Code of a Good Citizen. The aim 
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can be ten requirements of a loyal citizen or 
the answer to the problem: *How Can We Be 
Loyal Citizens?" 
THE SCHOOL BOARD IN ACTION 
Thursday, November 12 

If the members of the school board are will- 
ing, a demonstration showing procedure used in 
a meeting is interesting. Each member explains 
briefly his work on the school board. The pupils 
should know how much it costs to educate them, 


the value of the building, and the aim. If this 
suggestion is impossible, the students them- 
selves can pay tribute to the school board 


through short interviews, but brief talks from 
board members will create better understanding. 


YOUR CHILD'S TEACHER 
Friday, November 13 

A skit can show contrasts between the first 
day schools and those of today. A teacher 
panel, “Why I Like Teaching," can be humorous 
and inspiring. 

PARENT AND TEACHEH TEAMWORK 

Saturday, November 14 

Materials for presentation of these topics are 
available at the National Education Association 
but the point is to start early with parent, pupil, 
and teacher planning. When the available ma- 
terial from the National Education Association is 
given to the students, they can make necessary 
adaptations with help of the sponsor or teacher. 

Enid City Schools observe American Educa- 
tion Week by conducting open house for parents 
and friends. Assemblies, radio programs, and re- 
ceptions are held. Student Council members 
serve as hosts and hostesses. Thousands of par- 
ents register every year. Pupils take pride in 
introducing their parents to their teachers. In 
junior high schools, demonstrations on "How to 
Make Introductions" have been given on assem- 
bly programs. 

BAND ASSEMBLY 
Music Department 
Suggested Scripture: Psalm 150 

John Phillip Sousa, often called the “March 
King," was born on November 9. His birthday 
calls for the introduction of the band at as- 
sembly. 

A good emcee announces the numbers by 
calling the attention of the audience to special 
highlights in each selection. A drum solo is well 
received. The introduction of different instru- 
ments and short histories of their development 
wil add interest. A simple demonstration of 
how to play a few notes adds comedy. 

A puppet head can be placed on the glove 
over the hand of a trumpet or cornet player. 
When the puppet plays a few notes, it is always 
humorous. The history of the band in the high 
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school, as well as future plans, make two good 
numbers. 

. In addition, demonstrations of twirling, the 
introduction of the drum major, and color bear- 
ers makes the thirty minute assembly. 

. The Enid High School Band, under ihe 
direction of Gerald Hemphill, played two march- 
es: "Instrumental" and *General Douglas Mc- 
Arthur." In addition, Several school songs were 
included on an assembly . j 

The nominees for band queen were intro- 
duced. The emcee used the microphone and 
narrated the marches. The song leader led th 
school in songs. * 


STUNT ASSEMBLY 
Student Council 
Selected Scripture: Selected According 
to Theme 


. A stunt is a short dramatic presentation 
given by a group. Costuming makes an old story 
seem new and interesting. ` 

Most stunts are humorous but success comes 
by the skill contrived to express an idea. An old 
table or large boxes can become 


à à throne pro. 
vided the draping is correct. 


Stunt Assembly is usually made up of num- 
bers from several groups. Each is allotted ten 
to fifteen minutes. The best assembly has a 
theme as "Thankfulness," “In Our Books,” or 
Robert Louis Stevenson. The originality is to 
present a stunt from the theme which spotlights 
attention to that particular club or department. 

History offers a treasury of stunt subjects 
and historical reproductions. A touch of novelty 
in lights and costumes will make worn-out sub- 
jects similar to Pocahontas saving John Smith, 
or Washington crossing the Delaware, enjoyable. 

In Junior high school and elementary schools 
any fairy tale can be divided into two or three 


scenes. It offers fun in costuming and melo- 
dramatics. 
Songs and music can be used for an entire 


program. Pantomime songs from other lands. 
Scenery, songs and costumes can be used with 
“Yankee Doodle,” “Tenting Tonight,” or “Indian 
Love Call.” 

“Weather” was the theme of a stunt program 
presented by the junior class at the Junior-Sen- 
ior Reception. A weather map was placed behind 
a large-sized television frame. When the emcee 
told about rainy weather, the girls from the 
physical education classes presented a drill. 
Sunny weather was the cotton pickin’, and the 
shrimp boats. Stormy weather was snow and 
the sleighing songs. Skaters waltzed on roller 
skates covered with tin foil. 

Sunny California was represented with Span- 
ish songs and dancing. Chorus and band helped 
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to make the program successful. Three rehear- 
sals were necessary. 

Poetry has been used for stunts. The method 
is to read the poem and act it out in pantomime. 
For stunts, ballads are best. "Lord Allen’s 
Daughter," and “Barbara Frietchie" are old fa- 
vorites. 

Any narrative poem, full of action and not 
too many scenes, makes good stunts; cuttings 
from Shakespeare's plays are appropriate for 
stunt assemblies. 


THANKSGIVING ASSEMBLY 

Speech and Visual Education Departments 

Suggested Scripture: Psalm 100 

The Thanksgiving program is generally pag- 
eantry, stunts, or comedy but 3-dimension pro- 
gram is the suggestion for this special day. 
Uncle Sam sits at the side of a screen. He is 
in the spotlight. The chorus, with the accom- 
panist, sits in the front section of the auditorium. 
The screen, the emcee and the audience are the 
three-dimension scope. 

Thanksgiving is divided into the historical, 
religious, and modern phases. 

Uncle Sam asks the audience if they would 
like him to tell them about his forefathers. The 
audience answers, “Yes, Uncle Sam." 

As he talks, slides showing pictures of the 
Pilgrims are flashed on the screen. The chorus, 
including the audience, sings the appropriate 
songs as Old Hundred and Faith of Our Fathers. 
The words are flashed on the screen. 

If a more elaborate program is desired, pag- 
eantry can be arranged in presenting a Cavalcade 
of Thanksgiving. The emphasis can be placed on 
any of the three phases. The program is com- 
posed of stunt numbers from school organiza- 
tions. The theme, "Let Us Be Thankful,” has 
many possibilities. Numbers showing the May- 
flower Compact, The President's Proclamation, 
the history of Thanksgiving Day can be used. 


Materials for Assemblies 

American Art Week is sponsored by the 
American Artists’ Professional League, Carnegie 
Hall, New York, 19. 

For information concerning National 4-H 
Achievement Week contact Extension Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 25. 
County Agents also have available material. 

American Education Week: Sponsor, Nation- 
al Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
N.W., Washington 6, DG: 

National Children’s Book Week, 35th Annual 
Celebration; Sponsor, Children’s Book Council, 
40 West 53 Street, New York 19. Reading Is Fun 
is the theme for November 15-21: 
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THE NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL DEBATE TOPIC FOR 
SCHOOL YEAR 1953-1954 IS: Tn 


HOW SHOULD WE SELECT THE PRESIDENT Ol 
UNITED STATES? icd 


DEBATE HANDBOOK 


D HOW SHOULD WE SELECT 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES? 


DEBATE HANDBOOK ............... 
(Extra Copies to the same school). 
SET OF SPEECHES 
(Extra Copies to the same school). ...... 
YOUR GUIDE TO EFFECTIVE REBUTTALS, 
DEBATE REVIEW 


COMBINATION OFFER 


Consisting of one Debat 
Speeches, ond ihe “Debate ton wo Ses 
PRICE 
[Your Guide to Effective Rebuttals included 
offer for $1.00 additional) 


SCHOOL OFFER 
Consisting of five (5) Debate Handbook: 
of Speeches, and the "Debate ak s, One Set 
RR IGG tmr senna ce gs A $13.65 


(Your Guide to Effective Rebuttals included in School Offer 
for $1.00 additional) 


in Combination 


MID-WEST DEBATE BUREAU 
NORMAL, ILLINOIS 
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News^N otes and Comments 


American Education Week 

American Education Week will be observed 
November 8-14 this year. The general theme 
is “Good Schools Are Your Responsibility.” 

American Education Week has been observed 
annually since 1921, when it was established by 
joint action of the National Education Associa- 
tion and the American Legion. It has always 
been observed “for the purpose of informing the 
public of the accomplishments and needs of the 
public schools and to secure the cooperation and 
support of the public in meeting these needs." 

The sponsoring organizations are National 
Education Association, American Legion, U.S. 
Office of Education, and National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 


Prepare Special Album : 

Stephens photography students combined 
their talents in producing an album of 150 pic- 
tures of Columbia community life to be used by 
the city's good-will ambassador, Miss Faye 
Kauffman, whose trip to Spain this summer is 
being sponsored by the community. The album 
became a class project which occupied the stu- 
dents for several days as they discussed repre- 
sentative activities to be pictured and combed 
the city for photographs. The pictures will be 
left in Spain at the completion of Miss Kauff- 
man's tour.—Stephens College News Reporter. 


Kinescope and Educational TV 

First educational television stations will prob- 
ably be widely separated from each other. Basic 
emphasis in the past year has been to interest 
each state in taking first steps toward using 
television for education. Result will be one or 
two stations in a state, and this not in all states 
for several years. 

Following the lead of commercial stations, 
educational television will need some method to 
allow each station throughout the country to 
make use of the better programs produced by 
other stations. Methods presently used by 
commercial television will not be practical for 
educational TV, points out E. A. Hungerford, 
consultant to the Joint Committee on Educational 
Television. Network connections are extremely 
expensive and are not economically justified 
when stations are spaced far apart unless there 
are lots of intervening stations which can also 
be served. Film production is too costly for 
widespread use in educational TV, at least in 
the first few years. 
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The solution to the problem seems to be 
kinescope recordings. Through this means, tele- 
vision programs are reduced to 16mm or 35mm 
motion pictures by the simple method of placing 
a motion picture camera in front of a bright 
television receiving tube and turning out a 
finished product. The method takes advantage 
of all the short cuts of television production, 
including electronic switching and electronic- 
optical effects, and adds only a small cost to 
the over-all production budget. 

While 35mm film is more expensive, good 
kine recordings can be made on 16mm film. It 
will be up to educational TV Stations to le 
how to do this more effectively. 
also provide one of the largest si 
film material to be used in audio 
in schools.—Education Summary 


arn 
Kinescope will 
Ources for new 
-visual libraries 


On the Job Training 

A two-week tryout is arranged for each 
ninth-grader at Manhattan, with students being 
placed as nearly as possible in the job of their 
choice. The short work period precedes occupa- 
tions study and consideration of training needed, 
college entrance requirements and high school 
courses available and proves excellent motiva- 


tion for educational guidance.—The Kansas 
Teacher 


Nickel Silver 
The ancient Chinese were the first to produce 
the alloy known today as nickel silver. They 
called this metal—a combination of nickel, cop- 
per, and Zinc—"paktong," which meant “white 
copper.” The alloy was later referred to as Ger- 
man silver and finally as nickel silver. 


Pan American Day 
A Pan American Student Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Brad Burns, sponsored an 
art exhibit and open house on Pan 
Day at International House on the Uni 
Iowa Campus. The exhibit 
lithographs by Luis Alberto 
and reproductions of painting: 
tinari (Brazil) from the Pan 

loan collection. 


American 
versity of 
included original 
Acuna (Colombia) 
S by Candido Por- 
American Union's 


Eee 
Teaching Aids 
Elementary 


This promise comes from the aircraft manu- 
facturers and men and women interested in 
aviation education. 

After the first "urgent needs" of the ele- 
mentary schools have been met, the aviation 
minded educators will develop teaching and 
learning units for secondary schools and the col- 
leges. Eventually, much of the material will find 

its way into textbooks. 

The effort will be paid for by the Aircraft 
Industries Association and will be guided by 
the National Aviation Education Council's com- 


mittee on materials of  instruction.— Nation's 
Schools 


Any Contribution Will Help 
The people of the Republic of the Philippines 
need your contribution of vegetable seeds. Send 
your packets of bean, tomato, cabbage, mustard, 
eggplant, pea, or squash seeds to SEEDS FOR 
DEMOCRACY, San Francisco, California. 


Three R's Exclusive 


“We want our children taught the three R's! 
Fundamentals are being neglected!" Such was 
the cry in one city, according to the National 
School Public Relations Association in a recent 
issue of It Starts in the Classroom Newsletter. 

No interpretations by teachers or system 
seemed to be effective. So.... 

“Next year,” said the superintendent in a 
bulletin to all parents, “We shall organize several 
classes in which only the three R’s will be taught 
by the traditional methods. Please sign the form 
below if you wish your child to be enrolled in 
these classes.” 

Not a single application was received.—Mid- 
land Schools 


Adult Education 

Currently 3,165,900 adults are enrolled in some 
kind of vocational education program sponsored 
by public schools. About 3 million more adults 
enroll in some type of evening scohols, adult edu- 
eation centers, and college extension courses. 
The tota) is iner ing, as well as the number 
of subjects studied, such as safety and driver 
education and civic and public affairs—The Ala- 
bama Education Bulletin 


Reward 

Students in Butler, New Jersey get a specia] 
reward if they maintain an average of 85 per 
cent or better during the last term of a schoo] 
year: a plane trip for an air-view of their com- 
munity. Superintendent Neil Easterbrook origin- 
ated the plan five years ago.—Miss. Educ. Aq. 
vance 
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TV Channels Reserved for Education Indefinitely 

Swamped with inquiries concerning the status 
of the 242 educational television channels re- 
served until June 2, 1953, the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission recently released a statement 
that the reservations will continue indefinitely, 
subject to review from time to time. 

The significance of the June 2 “deadline” was 
this: the FCC refused to consider petitions to 
change the table of educational and commercial 
assignment for one year in order to concentrate 
on the processing, consideration and granting of 
new stations in both categories. This did not 
mean that the reservations would automatically 
expire on that date. 

The FCC will now accept petitions to change 
channel assignments in individual localities. Such 
proposals will necessitate rule-making proceed- 
ings, and the Commission will give all interested 
parties, including educational organizations which 
may be involved, an opportunity to p 


articipate 
and be heard.—The School Executive 


Library Curb-Service 

A curb-service for bibliophiles is helping to 
solve the parking problem in Several cities, ac- 
cording to the American Municipal Association, 

Among the cities now making it possible for 
him who rides to read are Dearborn, Mich. 
Detroit, Oklahoma City, San Antonio, Akron and 
Newark. In each of these cities, the library has 
established drive-in facilities So that borrowers 
may return books without leaving their cars. 

The Newark arrangement is a metal box at 
the curb outside the library. The motorist merely 


lever that Opens a chute, 
Each morning a library 
and carries the returned 
desk. Librarians report 
5 simple and that there 
S.— Nation's Business 
G 
. Aviation Education 
A List of Free iati i 

and Services offered by a Education Ec 


attendant opens the box 
volumes to the return 
that the bookkeeping i 
are fewer overdue book. 


ard material, 


Oklets for teachers and 


hools 


Special money- 
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os. 
Greenville, IIl. 
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„How We Do H 


GRADUATING CLASS INITIATES 
NEW BUILDING 


This year, in Idaho Falls, we dedicated a 
new two and one-half million dollar High School 
and Civic Auditorium. The Class of 1953, which 
was the first senior class to graduate from the 
new high school, was very anxious to have the 
Commencement exercises as impressive as pos- 
sible. 

We followed the traditional pattern of Invo- 
cation, special musical numbers, Commencement 
address, and Presentation of Diplomas. However, 
our guest speaker, the seating arrangements, and 
a special tableaux added color and beauty to the 
occasion. 

It was our good fortune to have as our guest 
speaker, The Honorable Len Jordan, Governor 
of the State of Idaho. 

The 246 graduating seniors were seated be- 
fore the speaker in the spacious new auditorium, 
and occupied the first 18 rows in the center sec- 
tion. The boys wore black caps and gowns with 
orange and black tassels, and the girls wore 
white caps and gowns with combination orange 
and black tassels. (School colors are orange and 
black.) A row of black alternated with a row 
of white to form a very pleasing pattern. 

With the class leaders and advisors we had 
worked out the formation of our school letters 
—I.F. The girls in their white caps and gowns 
formed these letters and the boys in black caps 
and gowns filled in the rectangular pattern. 

As the curtain rolled back to reveal this beau- 
tiful tableaux, the girls were standing, the boys 
were seated, so the letters would stand out in 
bold relief. All heads were bowed. Then, at 
a given signal from the class song leader, the 
members of the graduating class raised their 
heads and sang their school song. This was their 
farewell to their friends, relatives, and class- 
mates who had come to participate in the Com- 
mencement.—Elmer S. Crowley, Principal, Idaho 
Falls High School, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


OUR GOAL—A HIGHER 
SCHOLASTIC STANDING 
The Student Council of Central High School, 
Helena, Arkansas, in an effort to raise the scho- 
lastic standards of the students, decided to publi- 
cize the Honor Roll for each six weeks period. 
Scrolls were made for the bulletin boards in 
the hall and the Study Hall; lists were placed 
in each home room showing the names of the 
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honor students of that class; and the whole honor 
roll list was read over the public address system 
at the conclusion of each six weeks. 

Each student strived to attain a five-point 
average during the six weeks so that his name 
would appear on the Honor Roll. There even 
was friendly rivalry between the different classes 
and home rooms; each trying to get the largest 
number of names on those lists. The names ap- 
pearing on the lists increased as the weeks pass- 
ed. 

A special committee was appointed for the 
entire year to carry out this project. The com- 
mittee was composed of a representative from 
each grade. Each representative was responsible 
for preparing his own class’ Honor Roll lists for 
each home room. The entire committee prepared 
scrolls for the hall and Study Hall bulletin 
boards. 

The Student Council now feels that we are 
on the right path toward Our goal—a higher 
Scholastic standard of the students.—Virginia 
Bryan and Clarice Lawhon, Central High School 
Student Council, Helena, Arkansas 


DOING PAPIER MACHE 
MAP WORK 


Here is an idea for an extracurricular activity 
which I have found helpful in tying subject mat- 
ter together with an 
interesting activity 
concerning almost 
any type of study, 

This extracurri- 
cular activity is pa- 
pier mache map 
work. It can be tied 
in with all manners 
of communication, 
transportation, colo- 
nization, expansion of the United States and other 
countries and other units of this type. 

Papier mache map wor 
as inexpensive. It is Something that ey 
likes to do. I haven't found one child w 
not interested in this type of activ 
cation is such that even the child 


k is very simple as well 
ervone 
ho was 
ity. Its appli- 


~= 
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teacher can get the pupils to bring in one or two 
pails (about 2 gal. capacity), maps from any serv- 
ice station or education association, plywood or 
wood from large packing cases, old newspapers, 
black crayon, bright water color paints, and 
scotch tape. 

First the pail is filled half full with water, 
then the old newspaper must be torn into small 
Strips and placed in the water until it is almost 
to the water level. Then we give the boys and 
girls the job they love to do—mush the paper in 
the water until it is the consistency of mud. This 
should take about a half hour. 

While the children are busy tearing the paper 
into strips, placing it in the water, and mushing 
this all up, some other boys and girls are busy 
blackening the backs of the maps. After the 
backs of the maps have been blackened, one 
map at a time is fastened, blackened part down, 
to one of the pieces of wood with scotch tape. 
The outline of the map is then traced, and the 
imprint is produced on the board. Now we have 
the outline of our map on the board. The papier 
mache which we have mushed is now ready to 
be placed within the outline of the map. The 
papier mache, which is soft and pliable, can be 
molded into mountains, valleys, highlands, and 
lowlands, as you so desire. It will harden over 
night when placed over the radiator of your 
room, and remain in the form that has been 
molded. The map can now be painted in the 
colors desired, and the result is a beautiful piece 
of art work. 

As you can see, this simple idea can be ex- 
panded into almost any type of social, economic, 
and business study. Pupils love to do this. Try it 
and find out.—Abe Jaffe, Elementary School, 
Paterson, New Jersey 


REMEMBERING THOSE 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


I once had no end of trouble remembering 
to make an often-important general announce- 
ment to the different sections as they came into 
my room. Sometimes it would take me two 
or three days to notify all five groups. Now I 
have six large spring clips nailed to the chalk 
trough behind my desk, one for each section 
and one for my homeroom. I have a secretary 
in each class who puts the clip on my desk when 
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she comes into the room. I find it works won- 
ders in returning papers, checking up on spe- 
cific assignments, and generally keeping my re- 
minder bookkeeping down to a minimum. Once 
you begin using the clip reminders you find 
countless adaptations for the system.—Sidney B. 
Simon, Bradford, Pa., Senior High School; The 
Clearing House 


EXCHANGE DAY IS FEATURED 


A look at “Johnny on His Spot" is the pur- 
pose of Cleveland Heights (Ohio? Exchange Day. 
Held once a year, the day features a three-fold 
program for acquainting staff and community 
with what is going on educationally at all levels. 

The project proudly unveils the constructive 
efforts for better service which are taking place 
throughout the school system. On Exchange Day, 
regular time schedules are suspended. Elemen- 
tary schools are in session from 9 to 11 only; 
junior and senior high schools operate from 1 
to 3. The schedule provides opportunity for in- 
terchange of observation between teachers of 
the elementary and secondary levels. Parents 
are encouraged to observe school procedures 
above the grades in which their children are 
placed, . 

Regular classroom activities are carried on. 
Exchange Day is not a show-day, but a regular 
workday presentation. Separate schedules are 
made by building principals so that all activities 
within a building are shown and so that no one 
teacher is subject to over-long observation. 

During noon recess, a luncheon is held in the 
high school cafeteria. Decorations and music are 
provided by the students, and a display of ma- 
terials of a nondepartmental nature is featured. 
These include visual aids, school papers, charts 
of testing results, and community services by 
schools. Remedial reading, speech and hearing, 
school camping, and other special services are 
illustrated. i 

Last activity of this three-fold program 1s a 


social evening sponsored by one 
groups.—Education Summary 


of the P.T.A. 


AVIATION INSTRUCTION FOR 
EIGHTH GRADERS 


One group of eighth graders at Brookland- 
Cayce Junior High school is fully aware of the 
current aviation education program. With the 
students working in groups, each division with 
its own leader, the classroom is the scene of 
much activity. Using core methodology, all re- 
quired subjects (and many more) are woven 
into the project, “We Go Skyward.” South Caro- 
lina—from mountains to seashore—is studied, 
motivated by aviation. 

Some of the desirable skills resulting from 
this program are the sifting of fact, connecting 
of related elements in reaching conclusions, 
learning how to disagree agreeably, (whether the 
parties involved are acting as individuals or as 
members of a group), and developing a spirit 
of generosity, sincerity, and respect for those 
with whom one disagrees. 

A class trip to the airport led to the correlated 
study of subject matter in several areas. On the 
return trip, from the airport back to school, the 
special bus developed engine trouble during 
which time the boys and girls walked along the 
road enjoying nature study and practicing high- 
way safety rules. Later in the classroom the 
pupils did problems in horsepower, gasoline con- 
sumption per mile, and other related examples 
which provided ample opportunity in the learn- 
ing of arithmetic. 

At the airport the children had learned the 
close connection between weather and the flying 
of airplanes. In school, scientific principles were 
studied in connection with weather and the mak- 


ing of weather instruments, such as the hair 


hygrometer, nephoscope, barometer, and wet and 
dry bulb thermometers. 


“Thank you” notes were mailed, the writing 
of which necessitated the use of the pupils’ best 
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written English and courtesy techniques. The 
class developed reading interests and the boys 
and girls brought in magazines and newspaper 
articles and stories and poems relating to avia- 
tion. 

Geography was included with a study of maps 
showing the route traveled and the surrounding 
territory. 

Class interest and enthusiasm remained at a 
high level throughout the project. Aviation in- 
terest was being used to help teach the conven- 
tional3 Rs. By learning to work together, pupils 
were developing desirable social skills and the 
ability through actual democratic practices to 
plan and appraise objectively their work as in- 
dividuals and as a group.—Margaret W. Huff, 
Science-Mathematics Teacher, Brookland-Cayce 


Junior High School, South Carolina (S.C. Edu- 
cation News) 


PUPPETRY MAKING IS 
EXCELLENT PROJECT 

It takes little encouragement for children to 
start making puppets, creating stage settings, and 
acting out stories for self expression. But the 
puppets must be completed before enthusiasm 
has been lost. 

An effective way to speed production is to let 
the children model the heads from plastic model- 
ing clay, exaggerating the features. Then take a 
piece of buckram large enough to cover the 
modeled head. Wet it squeezing out the excess 
water. This is draped loosely over the head, a 
rubber band around the neck holding it in place. 
The cloth is then carefully pressed around the 
features and left to dry. 

Next day slit the buckram down the back of 
the head, remove the plastic clay, and fasten the 
slit together with adhesive tape. Using water 
paints, the children can paint the head, later 
giving it a coat of glaze. Hair may be made of 
paper curl, fur cloth, or yarn; mitten type bodies 
from any white material. Clothes made from 
crepe paper are very colorful and surprisingly 
durable and can be Scotch taped, thus eliminating 
much sewing which is difficult for small chil- 
dren.—Oregon Educational Journal. 


A CAPPELLA 
ACADEMIC 
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Six Senses? 

Two men were leaving a movie. One of them 

was very impressed with the picture. "Isn't it 

wonderful what progress pictures have made 
within a few years?" he asked his companion. 

"Amazing," his friend replied. “First they 

moved, then they talked, and 


now this one 
smells." 


Oh! No! 

When her small son came in with his pants 
torn, the mother said, "You go take off those 
pants and mend them yourself Sometime later 
She went in to see how he was getting along 
and found the pants lying on a chair unmended. 
The door to the basement was open though, so 
she called down, “Are you running around down 
there with your pants off?" 

"No, madam," was the dignified reply, “I’m 
reading the gas meter."—Ex. 


Riddle Me This 

A duck, a frog, and a skunk wanted to go 
to the movies. The admission was one dollar. 
Which one of the three couldn't afford it? 

The skunk. The duck had a bill, the frog 
had a greenback, but the Skunk had only a scent. 
—Ex. 

————À 
Put the Bee on Him 

An irate visitor darted angrily up to the 
beekeeper and complained: "One of your bees 
c me, and I want you to do Something about 
it^ 

"Certainly, madam. Just s 
it was and I'l have 
Weekly 


how me which bee 
it punished."— Capper's 


E e. ux 
Not Always True 
A clerk in a department 
a customer. The manager wa; 
the aisle and overheard the Clerk say, *No, ma- 
dam, we haven't had any for a long time.” 
" Oh, yes, we have,” interrupted the manager. 
I'll send to the Warehouse immediately and have 
some brought over for you.” 
Ü"USA esl o. 2 ‘al 
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Hs the Editor Sees Tt y 


Many a student council conference includes 
as one of its main addresses a sermon on religion. 
generally, but not always. by a minister. (We 
have heard such talks made by very incompetent 
non-professionals and even students.) 


As a main address. such a topic is as out of 
place on a student council conference program 
as a talk on student council would be in a Sun- 
day morning worship service. We are not be- 
littling religion (we have for years been the presi- 
dent of a church board): we are emphasizing 
that the conference should center around the 
student council. its purpose (good citizenship. 
not good religion). organization, and activities. 

Vespers. and similar strictly religious pro- 
grams are perfectly in order, provided they do 
not detract from or interfere with the main 
theme of the program. 

While we are on the subject may we suggest 
that following a conference the president send a 
nice letter (not a mimeographed “throw-away” i 
of appreciation to those adults who had im- 
portant parts as promoters, administrators, lead- 
ers. and speakers in the event. Often these adults 
serve at considerable personal expense and in- 
convenience. Not one of them—even professional 
speakers—-considers this event financially profit- 
able. An attractive personalized letter represents 


good old-fashioned courtesy. and also brings 
added respect. 


Another state supreme court has ruled that 
the Board of Education DOES have the right to 
set participation restrictions against students 
who are members of organizations banned by 
law. Ho. hum. won't the secret society folks ever 
learn? 


Writes E. A. Thomas. Commissioner of the 
Kansas High School Activities Association and 
Editor of its Journal. “Through the years we 
have formulated a code of rules and regulations 


for the purpose of governing and guiding the 
various interschool activities. but more impor- 


tant than a code of ethics is an agreement upon 


principles and adherence to them. ... It all boils 
down to the fact that only with the application 
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of the Golden Rule can anything approaching 
satisfaction be accomplished. A coach who seeks 
an advantage that he would consider unfair if it 
were used against him. needs to change his 
tactics and his attitude toward his fellow coaches 
if he expects to occupy a desirable place in their 
esteem of him as a man." Well said! 


In answer to several queries: 34 states pro- 
hibit the “teaching of religion" in public schools: 
13 do not allow classroom prayer. and nine spe- 
cifically forbid repeating the Lord's Prayer: 12 
require Bible reading. five others definitely per- 
mit it, and 10 do not permit it. In 15 states there 
are no laws or rulings concerning Bible reading. 

Recent graduates and former students of all 
high schools are widely scattered in training 
camps and in the armed services. Here is an op- 
portunity for a commendable job by the student 
council or other representative school group. It 
can easily send copies of school publications, 
records of school and local events. personal let- 
ters. snapshots, gifts, and similar items to these 
young men. How much such material would be 
enjoyed by them! 

Further, letters from these former students 
could, with proper editing to keep them “short 
and snappy.” be published in the school’s news- 
paper. It is downright amazing that probably 
not one school paper in a hundred has capitalized 
on this potentially excellent source of news. 

Let's keep in mind that (1) student interest 
is the proper starting point for the organization 
of a school club. and (2) teacher interest is the 
proper starting point for sponsor 


competency: 
Both of these interests are basic 


to club success- 
Tradition. of the “We-have-always-had-such-and- 
such-a-club" type. does not represent or even int 
ply either kind of interest, 


Remember that SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 15 
always looking for good pictures, A "good" pic: 
ture is one which. first. represents a worthwhile 
idea. and. second. can be reproduced for mage 
zine presentation. Many of your yearbook illus 
trations are quite suitable. So let's have “e™ 


sities 
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A student council should be the result of co-operative enterprise on the part 
of the whole school—every student in school should be presented. 


R For Sick Council 


LL YEAR LONG, letters pour into the office 
asking such questions as. "How can we 
have a good student council?” At student 

council conventions. one topic sure to be listed 
on the program is some variant of "Developing 
an effective student council." When student coun- 
cil members have an opportunity at workshops 
to question consultants. someone always says. 
"Our student council doesn't amount to any- 
thing. We don't do very much, and the students 
don’t have any respect for us. What can we do? 

It is logical to assume that this business of try- 
ing to improve the work and effectiveness of the 
student council is quite common; it may be as- 
sumed that more school councils than like to ad- 
mit it have the problem of trying desperately to 
do a good job and to convince the student body 
and faculty that what they—the council—are do- 
in some way. important to the school. 


s 


ing is, 
Some letters are almost pitiful in their plaintive 
appeal to someone—anyone—to help them be 
the effective organization they want and ought 
to be. The trouble, however. is that it is well- 
nigh impossible to diagnose at long range. It is 
somewhat akin to calling the doctor and saying, 
"Doctor. I'm sick. What's wrong with me and 
how can I be cured?" Any doctor would have 
to have more than such sketchy information be- 
fore he would hazard a diagnosis. Thus, anyone. 
being asked what is wrong with a student coun- 
cil, would have to have more. and much more 


Our Cover 

The Friendship Club at the Burnham School 
in Cicero, Ilinois, is quite active and has been 
organized for some time. The club is nationally 
and internationally known because of the nature 
of their various activities. Miss Sally Anderegg 
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for several articles published in School Activities. 
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organizations and such additions as the one 
pictured. on the front cover. certainly add varien 
and promote interest and entertainment. hese 
and similar practices offer opportunity for addi- 
tional students to participate in such organiza- 
tions. Publie relation is stressed in the com- 


munity, also. 
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significant, information. How are members 
elected? What kind of activities do you sponsor? 
What kind of restrictions do you impose on can- 
didates for council membership? Are the faculty 
behind you? If not, why not? What are your 
aims? How about publicity? Anyone attempting 
to "cure a sick council” would have to ask these 
and other. more searching questions before sug- 
gesting a “cure.” Any advice will have to be 
somewhat general: a specific diagnosis will have 
lo await a personal. complete. on-the-spot exami- 
nation. 


What are you trying to do? 


Perhaps vour student council is not effective 
because you, the council members. do not know 
what you want nor what you are trying to do. 
Perhaps you have never submitted the question 
of objectives to the student body. asking for their 
ideas on what you ought to be doing. It is ridicu- 
lous to suppose that you. a student council, can 
be effective unless you know in what direction 
you want to go. Any tourist should know well in 
advance where he is going. what route he plans 
to take. where he will stay. and approximately 
when he expects to arrive. It is just as important 
for the student council to plan its work in view 
of what it wants to do and what it hopes to ac- 
complish. 

Aims and objectives don’t just happen but 
must he thought out carefully and with infinite 
pains. Meetings should be held with the student 
body both in general assemblies and in home 
rooms: conferences should be held with the fac- 
ulty and administration so that the council is 
well aware of what the rest of the school wants 
and expects from the council. The aims of thou- 
sands of high school student councils through- 
out the country will vary just about as ith as 
the different schools vary. Each school must de- 
termine for itself what it wants the council to 


do. but there are some basic objectives for every 
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student council. no matter where it is located. 
The literature in this field is excellent and should 
be read carefully. when the council tries to be 
more effective by planning its course of action 
in line with stated aims and objectives. as de- 
lermined by students, faculty, and administra- 
tion.! 


The student council ought to know. at the 
very start, the areas in which it may and may not 
operate. I have stated on many occasions that 
much trouble and misunderstanding can be 
avoided if the student council knows, at the very 
beginning, that there are three areas of authority 
in the school: 1. The area in which the student 
council may operate, almost on its own. 2. The 
area in which it works in conjunction and co- 
operation with the faculty and administration. 
3. The area which is the sole province of the 
faculty and administration. It appears to me 
that much of the friction which bothers and frus- 
trates is due to the fact that student councils at- 
tempt to operate in fields which are the proper 
concern of the principal and his staff. If a stu- 
dent council knows in advance what it is trying 
to do and has a clear conception of its aims, 
there is little likelihood that it will become con- 
fused about the areas in which it ought to exert 
its main influence. 

Finally, the student council ought to know 
that it is a student organization in which co- 
operation is much more important than competi- 
tion. In almost any school activity the spirit of 
competition seems lo keep it going: students are 
always trying to “beat” some other student or 
group of students. Not so in the student council. 
Here is an organization which co-operates with 
every organization in the 
school: it competes with no one and helps every- 
one. If councils will stop trying to compete with 
other organizations and work in an atmosphere 
of co-operation, the chances are good that few 
misunderstandings will develop and mutual trust 
and accord will result. But students have to know 
beforehand. in advance, what the council is and 
what it is trying to do before such a situation can 
be realized. It all goes back to the original state- 
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ment: a student council has to have definite, 
clear-cut objectives if it expects to amount to 
anything in the school. It cannot hope. ever, to 
be an instrument. for good. an example of an 
outstanding student organization. unless it knows 
what it is, what it is trying to do, the areas in 
which it may operate. and that the spirit of co- 
operation is more important than. the spirit of 
competition. 


How is your council organized? 


Much of the trouble which student councils 
encounter is due to the type of organization they 
have? In some schools, ! 
formal—probably a 


the council is most in- 
student committee 
meets "whenever there is any business" Or it 
may be simply a group of students which the 
principal calls upon for help and advice if he 
feels that they will have something to offer, In 
some most extreme cases. it might be students 
actually appointed by the principal--a process 
in which the student body has had nothing what- 
ever to say. On the other extreme, the council 
may be top-heavy with organization, Some coun- 
cils have a constitution which runs to seven or 
eight mimeographed pages and which provides 
for such items as supreme court. 
net. two-house legislature. district attorneys, sher- 
iffs. “traffic ticke and the like. Somewhere 
between these two extremes the happy medium 
can be found. i 


which 


presidents cabi- 


The best kind of student organization is that 
type which actually works best, No school should 
attempt to copy 


xactly the form used in some 
other school: because it works in one school is 
no guarantee that it will work in another. Every 
school should set up its own, rather simple form 
of operation. If your student council does not 
work. it may be that you ought to change your 
set-up. 

Every student council should be the result 
of co-operative enterprise on the part of the 
whole school. A student council is not 


: going to 
work if the principal announce 


- for example. in 
the assembly on Friday. “I believe that we ought 
to have a student council in this school and | 
have drawn up the plan of operation. Next Mon- 


2 Read "The Three A's of the Student Council" by Gerald 
M. Van Pool in School Activities, February, 1951. 

i Read Chapter IV, "Types of Council Organization” in The 
Student Council, by Dr. Harry C McKown McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 330 West 42nd Street, New York City. $3.50 
per copy. Also, Chapter !V, "Organizing the Student 
Council im The Student Council in the Secondary School 
published by the National Association of Secondary-Schoo 
Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6 
D.C. $1.50 per copy 
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day we will put that plan into effect.” This may 
be somewhat exaggerated but it gives an inkling 
of how some councils were probably started. It 
is not the purpose of this article to tell any school 
how to organize a council but simply to state 
that a council is almost invariably doomed to 
failure unless the whole school had some part 
in deciding that there should be a council and 
then helped plan its method of operation. 


Every student in the school must be repre- 
sented and must feel his representation. There 
are some schools in which fr 


shmen. for example, 
are not allowed to take part in elections or are 
reduced to the status of third class citizens. Some 
students have said that. because there are so 
many freshmen. each one should be allowed only 
one-half a. vote! "Why. they could out-vote us 
seniors on anything we proposed." In still other 
schools, only upperclassmen can hold office. In 
still others, only those students who have paid 
their “poll tax” or bought an activity ticket, etc., 
are allowed to take part in student council activi- 
ties. In other words. instead of trying to get as 
many students into student council activities as 
is humanly possible, these schools have spent 
their time and energy in trying lo find means by 
which some students could be kept out of things 
and discouraged from taking part. 

Another fault in some student council organi- 
zations which helps to bring on trouble and dis- 
content is the fact that membership requirements 
are too high.’ Many of us are guilty of stating 
on innumerable occasions, “We work with only 
the finest students in school. We get the cream 
of the student body.” This may or may not be 
true, but this kind of thinking is one of the 
causes of trouble and one of the reasons some 
student councils do not have much effect on the 
life of the school. As I have pointed out many 
times, the main business of the student council 
is the teaching and the practice of good citizen- 
ship. And this means good citizenship for every- 
one in the school—not just for the best students. 
Not just for the “cream.” It means that the stu- 
dent council is an organization of and for every- 
one and that everyone ought to have some share 
in its operations. How can we justify requiring 
a B average. or an outstanding citizenship rec- 
ord. or a nearly-perfect attendance record. or the 
recommendation of the faculty. or other restric- 
if we honestly that the student 


Gens believe 


he last two references again P 
5 Read "Requirements for Student Council Membership" by 
* Read d M Van Pool, School Activities, October, 1950 
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council should teach citizenship and that citizen- 
ship is for all? The reason many student coun- 
cils fail to make an impression on the student 
body is that the students believe that the student 
council is a “closed corporation." a special 
clique. not for them but for only the select few 
with little or no meaning for the ordinary stu- 
dent. If your student council does not have the 
proper influence on the student body. perhaps 
your membership requirements are too high. 

Do you have a “Junior Gestapo” in your school? 

At a recent national conference. a boy said. 
in one of the discussion groups. “In our school. 
the student council is the secret police. We wear 
our badges pinned to the under side of our coat 
lapels and we report students to headquarters. 
No one knows who we are and when we may be 
making reports.” I was not in this particular 
group and cannot repeat exactly what was told 
him by the other delegates. but assume that it 
was "plenty." The delegates were scandalized. as 
they had every right to be and yet. most unfor- 
tunately, the same thing is happening. to a some- 
what lesser degree. in thousands of high schools 
where student councils feel that their main mis- 
sion in life is to punish student offenders. One 
sponsor even told me that the student court and 
the student council are synonymous—there is no 
difference between the two! 

If your student council is ailing. it may be 
due to the fact that you are spending your time 
and energy trying to apprehend and punish stu- 
dent offenders. It may be that you have. in ef- 
fect. a “Junior Gestapo” which dissipates its 
energies in crime detection. May I say as force- 
fully as I can. that this kind of conduct and this 
type of activity have no place whatever in a stu- 
dent council program.® The student council is a 
positive. a constructive organization and has no 
business wasting its time and energy in devisine 
punishments for those who fall into their hands. 
And. anyway. how can vou expect to secure the 
affection, respect. and co-operation you 


want 
from your fellow students if. on the one 


hand. 
you urge them to co-operate with you and on the 


other you slap them down if they don't? You 
cannot legislate good citizenship! You 


í cannot 
order a state of mind! 


What kind of activities do you promote? 


lt is a foregone conclusion that 
council is to command the respect of 


if a student 


the student 


6 Read "Student Court V. 


WES s. Student Council Policy 


Clearing House, March, 1949 5v Gerala 
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body and have the prestige to which it is en- 
titled, then it will have to do something impor- 
tant! This is the theme of talks I have given up 
and down the land for several years. A student 
council must determine what it wants to do but 
what it wants to do must have some : gnificance.* 
However. what is truly important in one school 


may be of secondary importance in another: it 
is not pe 


ible to suggest activities which will 
hold the same interest and be of the same im- 
portance to every school. 

Selecting the project which will appeal to 
most. if not all, of the student body requires con- 
siderable imagination and ingenuity. The stu- 
dents must feel that attaining the goal set is im- 
portant enough to justify the amount of time. 
work, and money expended in its behalf: they 
must feel that enough good will come from it so 
that their efforts will not have been wasted. The 
project must be difficult enough to challenge 
their energies; interesting enough to keep them 
busy; and far-reaching enough to bring in many 
non-student council members to work in its be- 
half. The whole school should have an oppor- 
tunity to help decide on the final project through 
home room discussions, printed questionnaires. 
personal conferences, and requests in the school 
paper. It will be difficult for any project to suc- 
ceed unless it does have the approval and enthu- 
siastic support of the general student body. 

Plans must be made long in advance. Seldom 
will any project succeed if it is thought up in a 
hurry and rushed through with little or no plan- 
ning or publicity. Just as the wise family makes 
a budget for the year. the wise student council 
will. at the start of the year—even in the sum- 
hold meetings to decide on what their 


mer 
work shall be for the coming year. what projects 
they want to sponsor. with what other school 
activities they will assist. and. in general. decide 
rather definitely how they can best devote their 
time and utilize their efforts. Budgeting of activi- 
lies is essential! 

It is easy and it is well to learn from others. 
Council members should visit councils in nearby 
schools to see what kind of projects they sponsor 


7 For worth-while activities, read Chapter XIV, "School-Com- 
munity Projects for the Student Council" and Chapter XV 


student Council Projects" in The Student Council in the 
econdary School (See reference No. 3) 


Also: "Council Activities 
uncil (See reference No. 
Council Activities" by Gerald M. Van Pool, 
National Education Association, January, 


Also: "Fun Without Vandi Bt 
lalism 
doner of the National Education 


and Projects" in 


of the 


by George E. Mathes, 
Association, September, 
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and how they have organized them. They should 
attend. student. council conferences. conventions. 
and workshops to see what others do and get 
first-hand information on how the projects 
worked. However. as has been said before. the 
council must not assume that because a project 
is good for a neighboring school. it will be good 
for them. Nor must any council assume that the 
method of procedure in one school is the method 
to use in their school. But, you can and should 
get ideas: these ideas may be changed to fit your 
own needs: they can be adapted to your own 
uses. Learn from others! 

Finally, if any important activity is to be a 
success, it must have proper publicity." It seems 
strange, but upon direct questioning of many 
students at various conferences and conventions 
concerning the failure of their projects, and from 
printed reports, I find that far too many schools 
do not use the most common forms of ‘publicity 
to benefit their activities! It should be quite evi- 
dent that any successful project has to be adver- 
lised: people have to know about it: and nu- 
merous means are at hand. I refer especially to 
printed announcements to be sent to f 
rooms; notices over the public addr 
announcements and skits in the assembly: pos- 
ters in the hall; news in the school paper: a spe- 
cial ad or a column in the local newspaper: radio 
announcements; flyers for students to take home: 
and numerous other. simil 
is to be a succ 


home 
system: 


ar devices. If a project 

* people have to know about it. 
Physical Equipment 

Does your student council meet in the gym. 

auditorium, next to the boilers. or out in the 

hall. Some do! Some councils meet “wherever 


there is a vacant room.” Do you have a regular 
time—-on school time— for your council to meet ? 
You should! Some councils meet *whenever there 
is any business.” "when the principal wants us 
to do something." “if our school work is done.” 
“during the lunch hour.” Your student council 


ought to meet on school time. and in 


a regular 
place in the school! How much importance will 
your school attach to the council if it meets 
when. as. if. and where it can? It is difficult to 
believe that the student council has any real 
important place in the life of the school if it has 
to meet under any but the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. If your council has suffered loss of 
stige and if it is regarded as little above the 


pr 
lowliest organization in school. perhaps it is be- 


# Read “Publicity for the Student Council" by Gerald M. 
Van Pool, School Activities, September, 1947. 
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cause you have made no effort to dignify it by 
regularity in time and place of meeting. Perhaps 
you cannot have a room all to yourself but, at 
least. you should be able to use the same room— 
the room in which all of your records and sup- 
plies are kept." 

How do you get supplies to carry on your 
work? If the council is important enough to be 
included in the school program. then it is im- 
portant enough to be assured of the supplies 
necessary to do its work. I refer to typewriters. 
paper. pencils and ink. mimeographing. files. 
and other similar equipment necessary in any 
wellrun office. The council should be given 
these materials willingly and gladly by the 
school: the council should not have to pay for 
them nor beg for them. 

Tricks of the Trade 

Any successfully functioning organization 
will discover before too long that there are nu- 
merous devices which enable it to do good work 
and to remain a successful organization. The stu- 
dent council has its share. too. only a few of 
which can be mentioned here: 

Bring non-student council members into the 
work of the council, usually by assigning them 
places on student council committees. 

Keep committees alive and working. Do not 
permit a committee to remain inactive. Either 
give it some work to do and check to see that 
the work is done. or disband it. 

Encourage visitors to come to student coun- 
cil meetings. This is one of the best forms of 
good publicity. but often sadly neglected. by 
councils. Some. in fact, seem to preler to. give 
an air of secrecy to the meetings and resent vis- 
itors. 

Members must feel that the council is impor- 
tant and be enthusiastic about the organization. 
Enthusiasm is contagious. 

Secure the interest of the faculty. Little can 
be accomplished unl vou have the faculty on 
your side.” i 


Plan your meetings. Know in advance what 
you are going to do. Avoid an informal. hap- 
hazard meeting. especially if you have v isitors. 

How well did you do this year? 

Every well-organized and well-directed stu- 
dent council should make a serious evaluation of 
y Read "What are the Aims and Objectives of the Student 

Council" by Donald 1. Wood and Gerold M. Van Pool, 
SRE BULLETIN of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, April, 1953. 


iw Read "Teacher Responsibility to the Student Council" by 
Gerald M. Van Pool, The Clearing House, December, 1950 
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ils work and activities at least once a year. This 
is in addition. of course. to the regular day-by- 
day evaluation which goes on all the time. Before 
an annual. formal evaluation can be made. it 
must be understood that the council had to know 
what it was trying to do in the first place. Un- 
less vou know what you were trying to do. how 
can you know whether or not you did it? 

In the annual evaluation. you should make a 
sincere effort to see how many of the stated ob- 
jectives were attained or how nearly they were 
approached. There are numerous means for do- 
ing this: all the students and all the faculty 
should be asked to participate. The evaluation 
can be quite subjective. cons 


sting. for example. 
of informal talks in home rooms about what the 
council did this year. At the same time. sugges- 
tions should be made for next year. Better, how- 
ever. is a rating chart on which all in the school 
rate the council on any number of items. This 
focuses attention on areas in which council needs 
guidance and perhaps calls to the school's atten- 
tion numerous activities which 
forgotten. A combination of a rating form or 
evaluation sheet coupled with a sincere. sub- 
jective discussion will probably give the council 
enough ideas so that past mistakes can be 
avoided and corrected in the future." 


may have been 


What do you do now? 


You have an ailing council and you have 
called in the doctor. You have said that your 
council needs some professional help. quick. and 
vou are willing to try anything to get the coun- 
cil on ils feet again. The prescription included in 
this article is not a cure-all. It may not do a 
thing for your own council because what has 
been suggested as the sickness may not be the 
sickness your council has at all! The prescription 
covered in this article is. as was stated at the 
very beginning. quite general. Take your medi- 
cine: it can't do any harm and it might do some 
good! 


SUMMARY 

l. Know what you are trying to do. Have 
specific aims. 
2. Organize your council so that it fits your 


school. 


3. Don't confuse y i i 
3. confuse vour council with a police 
system. 


4. Do something important. 
5. Secure sufficient equipment. 


!! Read "Student Opinion on School 


Administration 


Ellsworth Tompkins, THE BUL 5 
LETIN y 
Association of Secondarv-School UN ra 
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6. Bring non-members into the work of the 
council. 

7. Give proper publicity to all your activities. 

8. Go to conventions and learn from others. 

9. Be enthusiastic about your council. 

10. Keep the interest and support of the fac- 
ulty. 

ll. Plan meetings. . 

12. Evaluate your work and plan better for 


next year. 


(Note: A limited number of most of the reprints of mag- 
ens articles mentioned may be secured free from Mr. Van 
ool. 


The Burnham 
Friendship Club 
Meets 


SALLY ANDEREGG 
Burnham School 
Cicero, Illinois 


A round table discussion by officers of the 
Burnham School Friendship Club telling of their 
activities and accomplishments during the year. 

Members taking part: president. Daniel Hes: 
vice president, Crystal Cousineau; secretary, 
Carol Cousineau; assistant secretary. Janet Phil- 
lips; treasurer, Albert Svoboda: typist. Diane 
Kosatka. 

Daniel (introduces the officers): Our B.S.F. 
C. was organized over six years ago. I'd like to 
tell you some of our aims and objectives. (1) To 
further universal friendships and understand- 
ings: (2) To exchange letters. stamps, post cards, 
poems. scrapbooks. dolls, and pictures among all 
interested children: (3) To pledge our support 
to the U.N. because the chief job of the U.N. is 
to see that there is peace in all the world. The of- 
ficers will tell you more of our aims and ac- 
complishments. Crystal. would you like to take 


over? 

Crystal: Yes. I thought I'd like to tell about 
the candy bars. First I’d like to mention how 
grateful we are for all the wonderful help the 
P..T.A. has given us. The P.-T.A. collected. pack- 
ed and mailed 2075 candy bars to 14 different 
We heard from all except two. We 


countries. 
have many letters expressing gratitude. 

Daniel: We feel through our club and the P.- 
T.A. we have brought much friendship and joy 
to hundreds of children all over the world. Let 
the letters tell you how much they appreciate our 
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friendship. I believe you have a few letters there. 
haven't you. Carol? 

Carol: Brussels. Belgium, 16th Jan. 1953 
Dear Friends abroad, 

We have been most agreeably surprised to re- 
ceive your delicious sweets, and we thank you 
very much for them. We were also much inter- 
ested by the pretty way of your classroom, which 
is quite different from ours. We would be glad to 
make friends with you and to exchange some 
letters. as we are sure it would help both our na- 
tions to know each other better and contribute to 
let Peace reign all over the world. It is our 
dearest wish: hoping to hear from you soon, we 
remain. dear friends. 

Sincerely and most gratefully yours, 
The pupils of the second form 

j, Juma Mission, Allahabab, U.P., India 
Dear Friendship Club, 

I am sorry to be late in thanking you for the 
chocolate bars that arrived on Jan. 27th. The Her- 
shey bars arrived pretty badly broken. which of 
course didn't spoil the flavor or the enjoyment of 
those who received them, but I thought you 
might like to know. All the other bars arrived 
whole. This year I gave the bars to a group of 
children whose parents are sweepers, in the Indian 
language called Harijans. and by some people 
considered untouchables. The children who re- 
ived the chocolate bars asked me to say “shu- 
karija" to you and to send their “Namiskars” 
their thanks and best wishes, 

I am enclosing a few stamps which you can give 
lo your stamp collectors, The ones of heads of 
people are Indian poets. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs. Kathryn. Ferger 


e 


ce 


Last year they gave their candy bars to the 
lepers. 

2- - 
Greece shows her friendship and appreciation 
by sending us two beautiful dolls and handker- 
chiefs. 1 hope vou have looked at all our beauti- 
ful gifts. We are certainly grateful to the P.-T.A. 
for the glass cabinet to put our dolls in. 

I Versailles. France, Dec, 12. 1953 
Dear Friendship Club. 

We received last week your 
Please will you thank all the 
this kindness, 


spring are now 


beautiful parcel. 
i friendship club for 
The scrap books vou sent last 
i in a school in the south of France. 
For next Christmas. we should prefer that you 
send us another present, Perhaps some American 
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house. or doll—Indian or Cowboy. Chicago book- 
lets. toy American car. and so on. Perhaps we 
could do a collection of the houses all over the 
world. What do you think? 

Í Madam M. Cassy 

Daniel: These are just a few of the many 
letters we received, but you can see the good will 
and friendship our candy is bringing in many 
parts of the world. We are also very happy about 
one of our other great accomplishments. 

Crystal (interrupts): You know that letter 
you read from Madam Cassy—well. she sent us 
those beautiful French dolls. Her daughter. Mar- 
cella, is my pen-pal. This lovely straw purse I’m 
using tonight was sent to me by Marcella. 

Daniel: My sister and I are learning French: 
and Debbie. my sister. is writing to Marcella in 
French. Lets get back to Janet who will tell us 
about Ankie. 


Janet: Thank you Danny. Another accom- 
plishment we are very happy about is the adop- 
tion of Anna Marie Wouterse. our war orphan 
whom we call Ankie. I’m sure you've seen her pic- 
ture in the hall cabinet and on the bulletin board. 
Ankie, her brother Cornelus. and her parents 
were seized and thrown into a concentration 
camp. The parents both died in this camp. Ankie 
and her brother are now living with their grand- 
parents in Holland. It took her quite a while to 
get used to her new freedom. Ankie is not the 
first war child we have adopted. Before Ankie we 
had loakim. a little boy from Athens. Greece. 
We had him one year before adopting Ankie 
who was then eight years old. Since this is our 
third year with Ankie we have become well 
acquainted with her as if we have met her in 
person. This reminds me of Miss Halpin. one of 
our teachers who left her tour in Europe to go to 
see Ankie. Ankie. of course. was thrilled to meet 
one of her foster parents. 

Last Christmas was very happy for Ankie, she 
found a bicycle of her very own. This was given 
to her by the teachers here at Burnham. We 
also sent Ankie presents on her birthday. 1 be- 
lieve some of you saw the gifts before we mailed 
them to her. We are very grateful for the P.-T.A.’s 
generous gift which made it possible to adopt 
Ankie this year. 1 wish I had more time to talk 
about her. but you can see we all love her very 
much. Oh. yes. ld like to tell you Ankie writes 
to us about once a month. The Foster Parents 
Plan for War Children, Inc. (which is located at 
55 West 42nd Street in New York) translates our 
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letters. You see it is through this plan that we got 
Ankie. 

Daniel: Talking about our friendship with 
Ankie and Cornelus. her brother. reminds me of 
a record I brought—*A friendly World." I hope 
l have your permission to play it. 

Albert: I'd like to hear it. 

All: Sure. go ahead. 


Daniel: Kay Velat and Jeanne Usher will tell 
us about the United Nations. They are fourth 
grade representatives for the club. 

Kay: The first aim of the United Nations 
Organization is to prevent war. If the Communists 
were to win. the Koreans would no longer be a 
free people but would have to take orders from 
Communist Russia. Another aim of the U.N. is 
to make the world a better place in which to live. 
Since "Wars begin in the minds of men." it is the 
job of UNESCO (United Nations Educational. 
Scientific. and Cultural Organization! to work on 
the minds of men for peace. People do not under- 
stand each other. and misunderstandings help to 
create wars. To help the people of different na- 
tions to learn more about one another. UNESCO 
has a plan for the exchange of students and teach- 
ers. but this is only a small part of what UNESCO 
does. Just after the war they took on the job of 
helping rebuild the schools, colleges. and libraries 
of the war-torn countries. You can imagine how 
bad things were. The people knew their children 
must be educated, but they had no buildings. no 
blackboards. no chalk. no pencils. no paper. no 
desks, and no books. UNESCO helped get these 
things for the devastated countries. Now you will 
see why Jeanne is so interested in the UNESCO. 

Jeanne: The Jiyu Gakuen School 

Tokyo. Japan 
Dear friends, 

Thank you very much for your Christmas 

candies which you presented to us 


at last year, 
and this year too. Every morning | 


[ go to school 
looking at Mt. Fuji and green goods on the fields, 
I won the fifth grade at a race and I got a flag 
the prize at our last field day. We we i 
UNESCO village. and 1 knew Americ 
dian houses for the first time. We 

cheerful. and we have already le 
ferent lessons. Today we are all 

is drawing day. besid 
marks. 


as 
nt into the 
an and In- 
are always 
arned many dif- 
very glad that it 
es we got two cards of full 


l hope you're heal hy. Good € ours 
ë M aby 

: 4 2 n 5 

sincerely. " 


Motoko Akijama 


(pointing to the bulletin board.) | hope y 
* vou 
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have seen the beautiful drawings we received 
from my pen-pals school. Children from first 
through sixth grade drew them. I know you saw 
the two dolls and doll clothes the 6th grade girls 
made for us last year. 


Daniel: You can see how pictures. dolls, and 
pen-pal letters do create better understandings. 
Pen-pal letters make me think of envelopes with 
beautiful stamps on them. What messages they 
bring to us. We have a philatelist in our midst 
here, how about it, Albert? 

Albert: A phil—what do you call it? 

Daniel: A philatelist—that's a stamp collector. 

Albert: I sure am a stamp collector. l've been 
one of them for years. You sure can travel, find 
out the history, and have lots of fun too. by col- 
lecting stamps. Let me tell you about a few of the 
new ones coming out. April 24th the United Na- 
tions Refugee stamps came out. This stamp re- 
minds the whole world that the rehabilitation of 
refugees is a continuing need. June 12 the Uni- 
versal Postal Union stamp will be issued. October 
24th, United Nations Day stamp will commemor- 
ate United Nations Day. Dec. 10th, Human 
Rights Day stamp will commemorate the adop- 
tion of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. These new stamps and old ones are un- 
folding to me a world which I scarcely knew ex- 
isted. I'd certainly recommend this educational 
hobby, but be sure to have a globe next to you. 
because half the fun is locating the countries 
your stamps came from. 

Crystal: Albert, do you have the first day 
cover that the new space ship brought from the 
moon? 

Albert (excited): No. I never even heard 
about it. Who told vou? 

All: (laugh) 

Diane: Sure. I suppose one of the letters has 
a flying saucer on it. 

Daniel: Let’s get down to business. Diane. we 
haven't heard from you. 

Diane: No. but I’ve been doing a lot of think- 
ing and I feel our Friendship Club Song expresses 
these ideas we've been talking about. As we learn 
more about people we begin to discover we are 
all very much alike. We all like to sing and 
dance. and plav-— boys all over the world are 
Boy Scouts. and they like to play ball and 
marbles. while the girls like their dolls and games 
and jumping rope. We all want to live in a 
world where everyone is happy. 

Janet: We always end our meetings with our 
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Burnham School Friendship Club Song. Why 
don’t we sing it now? 

Carol: Yes. let us sing it. 

Daniel: Shall we stand up to sing it? (Stand 
and sing Friendship Club Song to tune of Oh 
Susanna). 

O. the Burnham School Friendship Club is 
working day and night 

No one at all it wants to snub. it wants to do 
what's right 

It writes letters to all nations, no matter what 
color or creed 

We need the best relationships to meet our 
brothers’ need. 

Chorus: 

Oh, Friendship Club, Oh! don’t you want to 
join? 

Friendship and Brotherly love around the 
world our motto is. 

Diane: We only sang the first verse of our 
song. and the second verse happens to be my fa- 
vorite. l'd like to take this time to read it to you 
because, as I said before our song expresses what 
we've been talking about. 

The A. and H. bomb won't bring peace or 
the freedom that we want, 

Love is the only real power that makes us 
brother men 

Oh. I belong to the Friendship Club to fur- 
ther love and. peace 

Come one and come all to join us, 

So thought of war will cease. 

Daniel: Janet, I heard you have a pen-pal in 
Malaya. Is that true? 

Janet: Yes. I have. 

Daniel: Did you know we have the privilege 
and honor of having with us here tonight Mr. and 
Mrs. Kesselring from Malaya? We have been 
sending candy bars and exchanging letters with 
this Anglo-Chinese school where the Kesse 
teach ite a ears / d ; 
es eee a SUM now. Mr. Kesselring 
i Malaya in 1930 as a Mathematics teach. 
er. he last years he has taught M 
and been Principal of a Boys? 
1400 students, During the war 
were in Costa Rica for over 
n learned to talk Spanish. an 
^x elementary school which | 

ligh School department, The 
are complete Elementary 
in each of the larger 
specially trained for Se 


lrings 


alhematics. 
school of nearly 
the Kesselrings 
four years where 
d opened an Eng- 
las now added a 
ir Malayan schools 
through High School 
schools. Mrs. Kesselring 
ondary English, Litera- 
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ture. and Bible. and on the foreign field she has 
taught most everything that is on the curriculum: 
hygiene, gym. art and handwork, history, and 


Extracurricular activities are an important fac 
and development of students—es pecially those needing help and 


even geometry. | am happy to present to you. 
Mr. and Mrs. Kesselring. Mr. Kesselring will talk 
to us on Malaya and also show us slides. 


tor in the interest, happiness, 
guidance. 


The Break That Will Mend 


N EFFECTIVE. WELL-ADMINISTERED. 
CLUB PROGRAM should provide each stu- 
dent with a weekly dose of constructive re- 
laxation in a non-academic pursuit which satisfies 
his particular physical. mental. and creative 
needs. Care in the selection of the extracurricu- 
lar activity is important to any normal student. 
for error in selection of the right club can result 
in dissatisfaction. frustration. and waste of time 
that might have been well-spent elsewhere. In the 
case of the mentally handicapped student, a well- 
selected club activity is vital, and. on the other 
hand. misplacement in the club program is fatal. 
Along with his many frustrations and his un- 
ending sufferance of failure after failure. the 
mentally handicapped student. once his label is 
exposed, is further humiliated by being forgotten 
as an individual and being regarded by the un- 
thinking of society as a head of low grade stock. 
If he is able to conceal his label— handicapped 
“deficient,” “something lacking.” “loose screw 
-and the like, then his complex problems. which 
are highly individual. will betray him. Once 
more he becomes the target for ridicule and 
scorn, the victim of more failure. frustration- 
more humiliation. 


Here are two illustrations of 
what can happen to mentally handicapped stu- 
dents misplaced in a club program: and what 
good guidance could have done to avoid these 
unfortunate situations—to the student—tragic 
situations. 

A. B. is a mentally handicapped boy who is 
further burdened by a number of problems. He 
is unhappy at home: professes hatred for his 
step-mother; is excessively backward and reti- 
cent. His LQ. is 65. He is large for his age. but 
is bullied by others. He has one deep source of 
motivation. his desire to join the Navy. This 
ambition. in turn, stimulated in him a desire to 
learn to read. The time came for A. B. to sign 
up for one of a large selection of clubs in his 
high school program. Left to his own pitifully 
naive devices. he joined the book club——a club 
in which books are reviewed, 


a 
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inability to read. of course. made this an im- 
possible choice. Unable to cope with the prob- 


lem. unable to seek an alternative. the boy left 
the club and was a 


igned to study hall. where 
he spent his weekly activity period. His tremen- 
dous disillusionment killed the struggling seed of 
his desire to learn to read, and because of his 
inability to reason, he buried his cherished ambi- 
tion to wear a Navy uniform and was left with 
nothing. Some say unfortunate: I say—tragic. 
Now let us look at A. B. in different circum- 
stances. When the time for club selection was 
at hand. A. B. and several of his peers were re- 
quested to go to the guidance office. 


At an ap- 
pointed time 


pach was interviewed. The guid- 
ance officer had been in touch with A. Bs 
teachers and was well-acquainted with the boy's 
history and problems. He had made a list of 
the clubs in which he felt A. B. would have to 
make a minimum of adjustment and which would 
offer the boy a maximum of satisfaction, feeling 
of helongi and even success. The final deci- 
Key Club (Junior Kiwanis) : this. 


€ - B. knew the sponsor and had found 
him to be sympathetic. 


In the key club A. B. was made vice-chair- 


man of a committee which was to organize a book 


and magazine collection drive for the soldiers in 
Korea. 


This title and project gave him a fee 
of importance without bur 


sponsibilities. 


sion was the 
because A 


i 1 i ling 
dening him with re- 
He was faced with a simple 


p prob- 
lem that he could handle successfully. He wa 
. " cue as 
able to benefit himself, and to contribute to tH 
club and to society $ 


as well. 
way hampered his position in 


the first time in his life. 
cepted without a stigma. 
his reading in the classroo 
cherished ambition. He joined the 
We find a striking contr: 
tally handicappe 


His handicap in no 


the group. and for 
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He was able 
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achieve thai 
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is a wholesome. happy. outgoing. extremely 
adaptable lad. Along with pleasant qualities of 
personality and character, he has been endowed 
with excellent physical dexterity and an amazing 
mechanical aptitude, the highest ever to be re- 
corded in a high school of roughly 3000 students. 
His parents have faced his mental handicap in 
a way that it might well be hoped all parents of 
such children could—or would—do. D. C., the 
product of a wholesome family atmosphere, has 
undoubtedly fewer frustrations. has met with 
fewer failures, and is accepted with far less 
stigma than most mentally handicapped boys. 
Yet D. C. has his problem. Compatible to his 
buoyant personality is an abundance of energy. 
which. when confined, becomes nervous energy 
and when confined too long. becomes destructive 
energy. 

When club selection time came for D. C., his 
devil, Handicap. sat down beside him and went 
to work where a guidance officer should have 
been. D. C. was presented with his list of clubs 
to choose from. The maze of letters and words 
which confronted him was little more than a 
jumble to the boy, but he had learned a few 
words in his reading class. *Dance" was a word 
he recognized. He liked to dance and there were 
three “dances” on his list. In his uncomplicated. 
happy-go-lucky way. he checked one of them. 
Yes, barn dancing or ball room dancing would 
be fun. That kind of club would suit him fine. 
As fate would have it. D. C. found himself in the 
Modern Dance Club. The future looked dim 
from where he sat. and he sat on the sidelines. 
The beginners were told to watch while the ad- 
vanced members demonstrated the confining. 
disciplined fundamentals of the modern dance. 
“This is boring” thought D. C. The anticipation 
of pleasant. familiar social activity was thwarted 
and the strain on his confined energy began to 
tell. 


He sweated out the first two club meetings. 
willing to give anything a try. Then during the 
third activity period. he wandered idly to the 
gym wall. lounging a little restlessly v 
His fingers found the loose chinking in the bric 
wall. and gradually the first brick was loosened. 
His next stop was the principals office. From 
then on D. C. was labeled. He was sent to 
detention: he was sent to study hall: he became 
a social untouchable. All of these provided the 
links in the chain that bound his energy. From 


then on his destructive energy never malicious. 
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but still destructive—got a real workout, and D. 
C.. the boy with the really wonderful mechanical 
ability, was expelled from school labeled. “an 
incorrigible.” A family’s fine efforts were 
wasted: their hopes shattered. 


In a happier circumstance, D. C. found him- 
self when guidance took over. Guidance knew 
D. C. well; they were rather proud of him. His 
mechanical wizardry indicated by testing, showed 
him to have great promise despite his handicap. 
But guidance was wise too. D. C. was not told 
of the “Piston Poppers Club”—the hot-rodder’s 
haven: he got plenty of mechanical activity in 
his special class program. D. C. needed an out- 
let of a different sort. When club selection time 
came, D. C. was presuaded to join the Gymnastic 
Club. He welcomed the idea. His physical 
dexterity won him the unqualified admiration of 
all. and his abundant energy found a needed and 
satisfying outlet. His handicap was held in 
abeyance. D. C. will get his diploma and the 
chance to participate in and contribute to society 
in a worthwhile capacit He will be graduated 
an accomplished mechanic, not expelled——an in- 
corrigible. 


I have cited these two boys in hypothetical 
situations, who. although they wear the same 
label. mentally handicapped, best demonstrate the 
vital part a good extracurricular program can 
play in the development of the mentally handi- 
capped student. Perhaps even more important, 
these two boys deny the popular thought, that 
all mentally handicapped people are cut from 
the same warped pattern. 

The pattern says that these perennial boys 
and girls are weaklings to be bullied: bullies to be 
cast out: outcasts to be ignored: ignoramuses to 
be ridiculed. These conceptions are undesirable 
and cruel. The mentally handicapped are de- 
prived. unfortunate human beings fully equipped 
with the physical attributes and sensitivities of 
all normal people. They can see sneering faces. 
they can feel the whiplash of the a ; 
can smell the verbal garb 
many times the larget: 


longue: they 
age for which they are 
they can taste the bitter- 
ness of sorrow. of being unwanted : 
hear the echo of derisive 
derstand that somehow- 
they can cry. 


they can 
laughter: they can un- 
they are different: and 


They are deprived hum 


a ings people 
who need at an beings—peop 


hi n even break. Le! 
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School Activillé 


Excellent material for argumentation is presented for both the affirmative and 
negative sides of one of the currrent high school debate topics. 


*Should Congress Elect the President 
of the United States?” 


N OUR SEARCH for a new system of electing 
the President of the United States we finally 
reach the proposal that the President should 

be elected by the Congress. It seems odd that we 
should be discu 


ssing such a proposal at this time 
since it was the first proposal that was considered 
by the framers of the Constitution. When it was 
firmly established. that every effort should be 
made to separate the legislative, executive, and 
judicial bodies of the federal government, this 
proposal was dropped. The principal objection to 
the plan in the beginning was that it would make 
the President the servant of Congress. 

When the final selection of a debate ques- 
tion is made for the spring debates early in Jan- 
uary, the question RESOLVED: That the Presi- 
dent of the United States Should Be Elected by 
the Congress will be one of the three specific 
topics that will be given consideration. It might 
well be chosen since it is one proposal that will 
remedy many of the evils that have developed be- 
cause of the electoral college system. 

This proposed debate question meets all of the 
requirements of a national high school debate 
topic. In the first place it has the timely interest 
necessary to any good debate question. There is 
material available both for and against the pro- 
posal. The issue will certainly not be settled be- 
fore the end of this debate season since it will be 
necessary lo amend the Constitution before any 
change can be made in the system of electing the 
President. Finally the question of how to elect 
the President will grow 
debate season progre 


in public interest as the 
sses. These factors all com- 
bine to make this proposal a good possible selec- 
tion for the final annual debate topic. 
Regardless of what decision is made by the 
committee selecting the final debate question, this 
problem of having the Congre: 


ss elect the Presi- 
dent will be discussed by 


high school debaters 
during the first half of the debate season. If this 
plan should be selected, it will be necessary for 
the debater to make a thorough study of the 
systems of government of other nations. Particu- 
larly will he need to study the system of Great 
Britain since their method of electing the Prime 
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Minister would be the closest parallel that we 
would have to this plan of having Congress elect 
the President. 

In order to prepare the debater for his dis- 
cussion of this specifie debate topic. we will pre- 
sent at this point a set of definitions of the terms 
of this debate question. 

RESOLVED: That the President of the United 
States Should Be Elected by the Congress. 

“THE PRESIDENT": By the term “the Presi- 
dent" we mean the chief executive officer of the 
government of the United States. The qualifica- 
tions for election, duties, and tenure. and the 
oath of office are all provided for by the Consti- 
tution. Throughout the years this office has as- 
sumed greater powers and significance until to- 
day many people feel that it is the most power- 
ful office in the world, 

“THE UNITED STATES”: The federal gov- 
ernment of the United States 
term. When the states formed the federal gov. 
ernment. they kept certain powers to themselves 
and surrendered other powers to the federal gov- 
ernment. The right to elect a President for all of 
the States of the United States has been granted 
by the various provisions of the Constitution, 

“SHOULD”: The term "should" 
the affirmative must advocate 
of the electoral college syste 
Presidents and that in its 
all Presidents in the future of Congress, 
ieee oe die Peete of 
Gimenes is either desirabl i RUN y ghe 
at this lime. It is not deno $i pesca oe 

s i essary for the affirma. 


live to prove that their plan will actually he 
adopted. If they prove that their din, 


change should be made, they will wi 
“BE ELECTED BY THE 


term indicates the 


is referred to by this 


implies that 
the abandonment 
m of electing our 
place we should elect 
by a vote 


can 


sident of 
Since the 
we must assume that 
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both the Senate and the House of Representatives 
would meet in joint session and each member 
would cast an individual ballot for President and 
another ballot for Vice-President. Under this 
system the people of the nation would not have 
the right to vote for President, but could only 
vote indirectly when they vote for members of 
the Congres 


Affirmative Arguments 

In the section immediately following we will 
present some of the leading arguments that may 
be presented by the affirmative debaters in their 
support of this debate topic. They are: 

The election of the President by the Congress 
will keep these two important departments oj the 
government of the same party and thus guarantee 
a working system of government. Almost any stu- 
dent of government will agree that we gel our 
most effective legislation and administration when 
the President and Congress are of the same party. 
Such a situation allows the President to exert 
leadership and also provides for the cooperation 
that is necessary to make government work. When 
the President is of one party and the Congress of 
another. it is almost impossible for either to get 
anything done. Both are able to blame the other 
for the stalemate that results. 


The advantages of having the President and 
the Congress of the same party cannot be over- 
While it is true that in most cases 


estimated. in ! 
stem this condition exists, we 


under the present Lj 


do have times when they are of different political 
faiths. When this happens the nation cannot hope 
legislation that it needs and desires. This 
one advantage of the plan that is being proposed 
and defended by the affirmative seems to be 
adoption as the system of 


for the 


enough to warrant its 
electing the President. 

If the President is elected by Congress then 
neither can shift the responsibility for giving the 
e of the nation the type of government that 
they want and desire. If the President cannot get 
the Congress to pass maJor bits of legislation that 
probably should resign under this 
the. Congress would then have the 


peopl 


he desires. he 


system since i 
power to elect his successor. 


Congress. which represents the people, will 
have a greater control over the President if he is 
responsible to them for election. If this plan of the 
affirmative is adopted. we will not have aman in 
the White House who completely disregards the 
will of the Congress. After all he is elected by this 
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Congress and so he must follow to a great extent 
the dictates of that Congress. 
_ Under this plan what would happen if the 
President and the Congress cannot agree on 
matters of governmental policy? Although no 
provision is made for such a happening in the 
wording of this debate question, we are of the 
opinion that a system would develop very much 
like that which we have in Great Britain today. 
When Parliament and the Prime Minister do not 
agree on a major point then the Prime Minister 
is out of office. and a new general election must 
be held in the nation. In this country we would 
probably have a condition in which the President 
would resign when he cannot agree with Congress 
and a new President would be elected. This new 
President would represent the policies of the 
majority of the members of Congress. 

This plan of having the President resign when 
he cannot muster the support of Cong s is a 
new departure for the United States, but it seems 
to have many arguments in its favor. First, it is 
one way always to guarantee that the President 
will be in agreement with the majority of the 
Congress. Secondly, it is the most democratic 
system that can be adopted. No longer will we 
have a President in office for two years while 
the Congress represents different political views. 
If a President is to remain in office, he must have 
the full support of the people of the country. 
When he can no longer receive this support, he 
should step down. After all the President is the 
servant of the people and he is supposed to ad- 
minister the government as the people wish to 
have it administered. Under the present system 
a President remains in office until his term is 
completed regardless of the desire of the people to 
have him step down. During such a period the 
people are dissatisfied and little constructive legis- 
lation results. id 


Election of the President b 
would eliminate the unit Sy, 


toral ballots and would real 
the country into districts 
ing the President. One of 
the present system of e 


y the Congress 
stem of casting elec- 
ly divide the votes of 
for the purpose of elect- 
the great weaknesses of 
s eT m lecting the President by 
; ral college is the evil of allowing the 
candidate winning a majority of the opular 
votes in each of the States to recei je il of the 
electoral votes. In effect Miei 
lions of voters who c 
candidate in 
candidate i 


this disfranchises mil- 
10 cast their votes for the losing 
a State. For example, suppose a 
n California gets 2.000,000 popular 
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votes. His opponent gets 2.050.000 popular votes 
and so gets all of the electoral votes. This system 
makes it useless for the voters of the minority 
parly to go to the polls since their votes will not 
count when the final tally is made to determine 
the winning candidate. 

The plan of the affirmative will really break 
up the system of voting for the President into the 
districts that we now have for Congressional elec- 
tions. Thus in Illinois the votes would be roughly 
divided among the Democrats and the Republi- 
Most of the Congressmen from Chicago 
would be Democratic while most of the Congress- 
men from the rest of the State would be Republi- 
can. As the system is today, all of the electoral 
votes go to one side or the other. We feel that this 
system of allowing Congress to determine the 
winner would be more democratic in that it 
would allow the people to vote for the. President 
on a district basis. 


cans. 


If the President is elected by the Congress 
there is a possibility that he can be elected from 
any section of the nation. Time and again it has 
been pointed out that the President of the United 
States, under the “unit system” of casting elec- 
toral votes, must come from a very few States. 
These States are the more populous States of the 
industrial north east. It makes no difference what 
party is nominating a candidate, he must come 
from this area in order to win the election. We 
can see no way that the present system can be 
changed to allow able men from all sections of 
the nation to be given consideration other than 
the proposal to have the President elected by Con- 
gress. 

Since there would probably not be any na- 
tional campaign for the Presidency if the system 
were changed to have Congress elect the Presi- 
dent, we would find that Congress would be free 
to deliberate and to determine just who would 
make the best President. If this system were 
adopted, we would probably return to the system 
that the framers of the Constitution originally 
planned when they wrote the document. They 
wanted the President selected by the delibera- 
tions of leaders. They did not achieve this objec- 
tive when they formed the electoral college, but 
we could get it by allowing Congress to make the 
selection. 

Not only would we get the best possible Presi- 
dents by this system of having Congress elect the 
President. but we would also make the office 
available to all able leaders, regardless of what 
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State they happen to reside in. This would be a 
great blessing to the nation. 


Negative Arguments 

Although the arguments that we have given 
for allowing Congress to elect the President of 
the United States may appear to be strong ones. 
we must remember that this question definitely 
has two sides. In this section we will present some 
of the leading arguments against this proposal. 

The affirmative plan of having the President 
elected by Congress would defeat the American 
plan of government of keeping the legislative. 
executive and judicial departments | separate. 
From the very beginning one of the important 
concepts of our government has been that the 
three departments of the government should be 
kept completely separate and independent of each 
other. We have never changed from this system. 
and it has always worked for us. At the present 
time we can see no reason why it would be wise to 
attempt to change this system. It has worked for 
150 years and it is still a wise principle of gov- 
ernment. 

If the plan of the affirmative is adopted. we 
will have a President who is completely domin- 
ated by Congress. Today we have two different 
types of Presidents. The first group is the type 
who allow Congress to dominate them completely. 
Most of the Presidents that we have had of this 
type have been Republicans. The other type are 
the ones who have more or less dominated Con- 
gress. Most of the Presidents of this type have 
been Democrats. Among the Presidents who have 
tended to lead and dominate Congress we have 
had the following Democrats: Jackson. Cleveland, 
Wilson, Franklin D. Roosevelt. and Truman. Re- 
publicans who should be included in this group 
are Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt. 1f the plan 
of the affirmative is adopted we cannot look for- 
ward to the election of men of the caliber of these 
Presidents who have been leaders of Congress. 
Most of us will admit that the nation has had its 
best years when under the direction of the men 
who lead instead of follow Congress. 

The affirmative plan would not work when 
we have a reversal of Congress at mid-term as was 
the case in 1946. The plan of the affirmative does 
not make any prov ision for a change in the Presi- 
dency when the political make-up of Congress 
changes at mid-term. Suppose we had had the 
system that the affirmative propose in 1946, The 
Congress changed from Democrat to Republican 
control. Under the affirmative plan we would 
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have had a man in office who was elected by the 
old Congress. but he would still have had two 
years to serve. As it was, Truman was elected to 
the office of Vice-President, and so he still rep- 
resented the will of the people. This was pointed 
out by his surprise reelection in 1948. 

If the affirmative plan is adopted we would be 
forced to change our entire system of government 
and probably pattern it after that of Great Bri- 
tain. In fact. even in 1946 when Congress changed 
parties, Senator Fulbright of Arkansas proposed 
that Truman should allow the Republicans to 
appoint a Secretary of State and then Truman 
should resign and allow that Secretary of State 
to become the President. If this had been done. 
it would have been an action similar to that used 
in Great Britain today. 

The great shortcoming of the affirmative plan 
is that it does not take into consideration the pos- 
sibility that we may have shifts in the political 
make-up of Congress in the middle of the term of 
the President. There is no way that this plan can 
get rid of a President who no longer has the 
support of Congress and who also has never been 
elected by the people. There is real danger in 
having a President for two years who has neither 
the support of the people nor of Congress. 

How would the affirmative plan work when 
the President and Congress disagree over an im- 
portant matter? Would the President resign or 
would Congress take the problem to the people in 
a general election? Of course we must admit that 
there would be little possibility of any important 
disagreement between the President and Congress 
under the plan of the affirmative because the 
President would be of the rubber stamp type or 
he would not be elected. If, however, we should 
oet a real leader as the President under this sys- 
fem, there is a possibility that Congress and the 
President might disagree. If this happens, either 
the President or Congress should be thrown out 
of office. In all probability we would have to 
stem by which the President would 
resign and Congress would be "A: and a 
new general election would be bel . 

There is really no provision in the system of 

T t in the United States for such a plan 
governmen 4 1 
of dissolving Congress and of having the Presi- 
dent resign. If we attempt to establish such a sys- 
tem it would mean a complete change in the sys- 
tem of government that we have developed. It 
d mean that many of the provisions of the 
ave to be changed. and the 
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system of conducting our government would be 
altered so that we would not recognize it. 

It would probably be as difficult to get these 
changes in government through the legislatures 
of the various States as it was to get the Constitu- 
tion adopted in the first place. We doubt if the 
people would be willing to take the risk of shift- 
ing to this system of electing the President, with 
its many attendant changes in the government. 
when they could shift to such systems as the 
direct election of the President or the dividing of 
the electoral votes of the States in proportion to 
the popular vote. Either one of these changes 
could be made with a single amendment to the 
Constitution. 

The plan of having the President elected by 
Congress will result in the elevation of weak men 
to this high office. This plan has all of the pos- 
sibilities of becoming a giant political maneuver 
in which the various candidates for the Presi- 
dency will use every political trick to gain their 
ends. If anyone thinks the national nominating 
conventions are bad. they would find an even 
worse situation if the Congress is given the power 
to elect the President. Every candidate would be 
forced to enter into so many political deals that it 
would be impossible to elect an uncompromising 
individual. d 
i Sear u vay ng tls President would 

ve so bound to the will of the Cone e 
would be unable to exert any wa i 
could never make an appeal directly to the people 
as a number of our Presidents have done during 
recent years. Instead he would be forced to deor 
to the will of the most powerful member of Con- 
gress from his political party. In effect we would 
have a condition in which the most powerful 
Senator or Representative would dictate the way 
the nation would be operated and the President 
would become nothing more than a figure head. 

Sample Dilemmas 

. In order to present an example of the device 
in debate strategy known as the dilemma. we will 
present a sample dilemma on this specific sub- 
ject and show how it might be handled by a de- 
bater. A dilemma is a method of strategy that 
may be used successfully by either side in a de- 
bate. The initial step in the presentation of a di- 
lemma is to direct a question to the members of 
the opposing team. This question should be care- 
fully worded so that no matter which one of the 
two apparent answers to the question are given, 
the answer will be embarrassing to the debater 
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making the answer. It is usually considered to be 
good debating for the side asking the question to 
suggest several possible answers to the question 
and then point out the alternatives remaining 
with their opponents in making an answer to the 
dilemma. 

A sample dilemma is given below: 


QUESTION: Do the members of the negative 


team believe that there is any 

better system of electing the 
President of the United States than the present 
one in which the actual electing is done by the 
electoral college? 


IF THEY We have directed a question to 
ANSWER YES! the members of the negative 

team and they have answered it 
in a very peculiar manner. When asked if they 
thought that there was a better method of elect- 
ing the President of the United States than the 
present electoral college system. they have an- 
swered yes. When they did this they have admit- 
ted one of the important parts of the affirmative 
case. They have stated that the present system of 
electing the President can be remedied or im- 
proved, and so they have admitted our argument 
that there is a need for a change. 


When they admit the need for a change. the 
negative debaters are also placed in the position 
of assuming a burden of proof in this debate con- 
test. They are forced to prove that the change 
that they will propose and defend is a better solu- 
tion to the problem of electing the President than 


the affirmative plan of having Congress elect the 
President. When they take on this burden of 
proof. they are throwing away their privilege of 
presenting a pure negative case in which they 
merely attack the affirmative plan. They must 
now propose a new system of electing the Presi- 
dent and then prove that it will be superior to 
the plan of the affirmative. 

IF THEY 


We are surprised at the stand 
ANSWER NO! 


of the negative debaters in this 
contest when they say that they 
do not feel that we can improve upon the present 
electoral college system of electing a President of 
the United States. They say that they want to 
retain a system that was established 160 years 
ago at a time when we had a large percentage of 
our population illiterate and so it was thought 
unwise to allow the average man to vote directly 
for the chief executive of the country. 

The negative wish to retain a system under 
which it is possible for a man to receive a majori- 
ty of the popular votes of the nation and still be 
denied the office because of an outmoded method 
of recording the votes. They wish to retain a 
system that makes it almost impossible for a man 
from the smaller states to become President. They 
want to retain a plan that really makes it im- 
possible for any new political parties to develop. 
In view of these weaknesses that we have pointed 
out in the present electoral college system. we feel 
that every person must agree that there is a better 
system of electing the President of the United 
States than the existing one. 


"Participation in interscholastic athletics develops honesty, courage, facing 
reality, good sportsmanship, and social and emotional adjustment.” 


Lets “Accentuate The Positive” 


NTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETICS, included in 
the offerings of most schools. provide valu- 
able training for the students. Participation 

in athletics develops personality. respect for 
others. sportsmanship. and fair play: it teaches 
understanding and appreciation for the members 
within the group and adds to the experience and 
knowledge of the individual. 


How do sports influence youth with reference 
to future jobs? The vocational possibilities from 
active participation in interscholastic sports are 
many. such as: writer. sports announcer. profes- 
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sional athlete. coach. recreational job. physical 
education teacher. Y.M.C.A. leader. i 


Interscholastic competition in athletics 


strengthens one of the criticisms made by in- 
dustry that many individuals fail on the job due 
to lack of ability to work well with others. The 
athlete learns how to work well with othe 


l rs and 
how to get along with others. 


Education has been weak in the area of hu- 
man relations’ skills. According to the Distribu- 
tive Occupations Report about 9,000,000 people 
are employed where employment is based on 
ability to get along with others. A survey con- 
ducted by 76 corporations found that 90 percent 
of discharged employees lost their jobs because 
of personality difficulties. Dr. McFarland states 
that nine out of ten people fail in business because 
of * personality faults rather than lack of 
technical knowledge or skill. . ."! 

The Carnation Milk Company includes extra- 
curricular activities participation in their hiring 
of executive trainees. “Our own observation is 
that we rarely flunk out any of our trainees for 
failure in the information areas." They inter- 
view between ten and twenty students for each 
trainee hired. The Personnel Director of Carna- 
tion Milk Company goes on to say that “In gen- 
eral, they seem to possess the specific knowledge 
needed. If some information is missing, the need 
can be met by reasonable application. Not so if 
the lack is more basic—if the problem, for ex- 
ample, is inability to analyze. or to cooperate, to 
assume responsibility, or to judge people." * 

Dr. R. N. MeMurray, Chicago Business Psy- 
chologist. in his study of 1.767 trainees hired 
from colleges by 247 companies found that only 
58 percent had been judged suitable at the end of 
the first year of employment. Forty-two percent 
of the failures failed because of immaturity. Im- 
maturity was defined as: (1) inability to get 
along with people: (2) inability to accept re- 
sponsibility: (3) lack of perseverance and self- 
reliance; (4) inability to evince authority with- 
out officiousness: (5) an exaggerated impression 
3 


of self-importance. 
It has been reported by industry time and 
time again that the chief reason for individual 
failure in occupation is lack of ability to work 
well with others. According to Dr. Oliver C. 
Carmichael. President of the Carnegie Founda- 
for the Advancement of Teaching. is 
knowledge. skill in writing and speaking. train- 
ing for vocations have been considered the chief 
objective of the educational process. Little atten- 
tion relatively has been given to developing the 
attitudes and outlook necessary to effective co- 
operation with others * 5455 One of the glaring 
in American Education at all levels 


tion 


weaknesses 


> "The Employer Looks At the Job of the 

1 Pie ee eno. Junior College Journal, February, 1951. 
2 Ibid., p. 330 
“The Employer Looks at the Job of the 

3 Wallace 197 29, Junior College Journal, February, 1951. 
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is its failure to challenge the ablest students. to 
call forth their best efforts, and to encourage 
their fullest development.’ j 

Interscholastic athletics gives the student of 
special athletic ability an opportunity for more 
intensive and extended experience than is pos- 
sible in regular physical education classes. This 
field is one area in which the superior student 
has an opportunity to work up to his capacity. 
Education is being criticized for being geared to 
the needs of the average. When a school has a 
good interscholastic activity program in speech 
and athletics, a good drama and music activity 
program, and other good activity programs over 
and above the regular classroom work, then the 
school is attempting to help the exceptional stu- 
dent to make use of his superior abilities. The 
above have educational values and compliment 
the curriculum. 

Dr. Franklin S. Du Bois 5 states that “. . 
consideration for others must be felt before it 
can be expressed convincingly ...." The athlete 
has an opportunity to learn consideration for 
others on the practice field. in the locker room, 
and in the game. He goes on to say that “honesty. 
courage. facing reality. getting along with others, 
and doing his job well are indications that a per- 
son thinks and acts as a responsible member of 
society . . . ." The interscholastic program along 
with other cocurricular activities provides the 
students with a laboratory period which aids n 
the above development; they give the student an 
opportunity to progress from “egocentricity to 
social consciousness." i 

According to Dr. F. S. Du Bois, Association 
Medical Director for Silver Hill Foundation for 
the treatment of Psychoneuroses, “. . . next to 
academic training the sports program is probably 
the most important item in our entire education- 
al system. When young people do not participate 
in sports, the scales are heavily weighted against 
their successful social and emotional adjustment; 
they frequently are headed for trouble. bieeanié 
they have not had the opportunity to win humbly, 
to lose gracefully, and to endure physical dis. 
comfort to attain a goal. In short, they have not 
had the privilege of learning the discipline of 
good sportsmanship, so necessary for a happy 
adult life. All children should be urged to parti- 
cipate in games and sports. within the limits of 
* Rons For Education,” pp. 6-7, 9, Hioh Peters, March aliga 


5 Du Bois, Frank S, M.D., “The Security of DEV 192; 
pp. 359-361, Mental Hygiene, July, 1953, ^. Discipline, 
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their capabilities and parents should encourage 
them by attending athletic contests and sharing 
in their school’s victories and defeats. By so do- 
ing they are supporting their children in one of 
their greatest opportunities to develop self-disci- 
pline.” ¢ 

In conclusion, social skills can be developed 
in many ways, for some interscholastic competi- 
tion, intramural, and extramural sports aid them 


6 lbid., p. 371. 


to reach this goal much better than anything else 
would. These areas give the students an oppor- 
tunity to participate in a worthwhile activity. an 
opportunity to take responsibility. and be re- 
spected as an individual and to belong to a group 
and to learn those social skills needed to get along 
with others. It i a 
athlete who cannot 


[7 


very unusual to hear of an 
gel along with others or who 
loses his job because he cannot get along with 


others. 


Among the many varied programs presented for high school groups. those that 
are planned, prepared, and presented by the students are among the best. 


An Experiment in Spiritual and 


Patriotic Expression 


DEEPLY SPIRITUAL AND PATRIOTIC 

OBSERVANCE of the Thanksgiving holiday 

has become a tradition. In Hammond Indi- 
ana's Oliver P. Morton School. a committee repre- 
senting the student council. music, and speech de- 
partments, meet with the faculty assembly com- 
mittee to plan the program. Originality is one of 
the aims along with the practical use of material 
taught in the various classes. English classes have 
reviewed the program year after year as subject 
material for compositions, extemporaneous talks, 
and attempts at original poetry. The best of these 
are used for other programs. 


The choice of scripture to be read is usually 
left to the student who does the reading after 
homeroom officers are asked to submit favorite 
readings suggested by students and teachers. 
Likewise, the prayer is carefully written to in- 
clude the suggestions offered by the homeroom 
groups who are asked to submit a list of items 
they wish included in the prayer. The student 
selected to offer the prayer may be the Hi-Y 
president, chaplain. or a boy selected by them. 
For the best effect he should always be a leader. 
popular, capable, and one whose dignity on this 
occasion can add to the solemnity of the moment. 

Since we began this type of program several 
vears ago. I have never known of a boy to be 
selected. for this honor who has not seemed de- 
lighted to take the part. 

Always on the alert for new and appropriate 
materials. the 1952 committee included on the 
program a reflection on the national election, also 
an appreciation of added facilities to the school. 
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If we learn by doing and practice makes per- 
fect, Hammond's Morton School students should 
have a good start in the development of spiritual 
appreciations as they grow into responsible cit- 
izens. 

A part of Morton's 1952 program may serve 
as a guide for those who would like to follow 
some such general plan in other schools. 


Thanksgiving Assembly—1952 
(Music by recording as classes enter 
the auditorium.) 

Call to Order: (President, Student Council) 
We are assembled today for our annual Thanks- 
giving program. This is an original program pre- 
pared and presented by our own classmates.— 
will act as MC. 

Master of Ceremonies: Thanksgiving is both 
a patriotic and a religious holiday: patriotic in 
that it is strictly an American custom to observe 
it: religious in that regardless of our faith or 
creed as individuals. we all join in a common 
observance of the festivities of the season and in 
offering our thanks to God for his goodness to us 

In a spirit of thanksgiving. we shall join 
the pledge of allegiance to our flag. then remain 
standing while we sing our National Anthem 

(Boy Scouts in uniform present colors.) 

MC: You may now be seated while we sing 


in 
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will 


together Come Ye Thankjul People. 
lead us with at the piano. 

MC: will read an appropriate selec- 
tion from God’s word after which will sing 
Thanks Be To God. He will be accompanied at 
the piano by 


MC: Now a choice selection from God's 
word will be read by 
SCRIPTURE: 

MC: Let us prayerfully turn our thoughts to 
the many things for which we are thankful as 
— — leads us in our Prayer of Thanksgiving. As 
—-——voices his prayer. may his words express 
all our thoughts while we stand reverently and 
remain standing for the response by the octet. 

THANKSGIVING PRAYER: 

“Our Father. we join our hearts in this prayer 
of Thanksgiving. It is good to know that in our 
country we can join in this worshipful service. 
regardless of our individual beliefs. Then with 
complete freedom we may 80 to our various 
houses of worship where our 
may differ. but each in his own way can further 
his earnest desire to serve Thee. 

“So, we are thankful for our country and our 
form of government which guarantees the rights 


creeds and forms 


and privileges so sacred to us. 

* As a school we are thankful for all the people 
and efforts which have made it possible for us to 
have a complete school with the best of equipment 
and teachers who do all within their power to 
inspire and guide us to the end that we may be 
good responsible citizens. 

“We join all who thank Thee for the material 
blessings so common to us all; food, clothing, 
shelter and physical welfare. In the comforts and 
security of our homes and school we are humbly 
1 back through the years who 


grateful for those 
their 


have sacrificed their material 
homes. their lives and limbs that we might enjoy 
the privileges which are ours. 

“We fervently pray for those who are away 
this Thanksgiving season in the armed services 
and other branches of public service in the in- 
of world-wide peace. May their fondest 
dreams be realized in a permanent peace between 
and among nations. We pray for Thy will to be 
done on earth as it is in Heaven. then we can 
serve and help each other eliminate the evils of 
society wherever they may exist. 

“Finally. we thank Thee, Father. for Thy 
which endureth forever. Amen” i 
(Vocal Response! 


resources. 


terest 


mercy 
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MC: You may be seated. will read 
the Thanksgiving Proclamation by the President 
of the United States. 

(President's Thanksgiving Proclamation) 

MC: Now a bit of history. will pre- 
sent the historical record of the American ob- 
servance of the Thanksgiving holiday. 

(History of the Thanksgiving Holiday) 


MC: Each of us has something, if not many 
things, for which to be thankful. Often we over- 
look many of these things or take them for 
granted. Of the many things for which we 
should be thankful, will discuss some that 
peculiarly fit our school situation. 


———: This year's Thanksgiving has many new 
opportunities for which we here at Morton should 
be thankful. For many years the people in our 
part of the city, including our parents, friends, 
and Morton faculty have worked to make Mor- 
ton a four-year high school, so that we could com- 
plete our first twelve years of education in our 
own community. Due to their work, our prayers 
concerning Morton are of thanksgiving instead 
of asking. 

Our completed building offers us new educa- 
tional opportunities. The typing room is supplied 
with the most recent and finest equipment. Our 
physics laboratory is the best money can buy. 
What home economics department can boast 
rooms to equal ours? Our music departments 
both vocal and instrumental, have advantages ii 
this high school that are, and will be, envied 
throughout the city. 

But we must realize that no building, how- 
ever modern. can operate successfully without a 
staff. Ours is no exception. We should be thank- 
ful that we have excellent teachers at a time when 
good teachers are scarce. Other members of the 
staff are often taken for granted: the janitors and 
cleaning ladies. Without their work our building 
would be far less pleasant and comfortable. j 

As we pause tomorrow to give thanks. remem- 
ber as an important part of our blessings, the un- 
locked door to learning at Morton School. 

MC: -— has a serious side to his char- 
acter as well as the light-hearted one with which 
we are acquainted. Today, in his own way. — 
wishes to remind us of one of the things for which 
we in America should be especially thankful. 

When my presidential candidate lost 
the election. I was very disappointed. | sent a 
letter to Governor Stevenson expressing my dis- 
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appointment and about a weck later. much to my 
surprise, I received this reply to my letter. 

November 11. 1952 
Dear —— ——. 

I wish to thank you for your letter and tell 
you how deeply | appreciate the support which 
you gave me in the campaign. 

With the help and inspiration of so many 
friends like you, we fought hard for the prin- 
ciples in which we believe. I hope you will be 
numbered in the continuing effort. 

Sincerely. yours, 
(Signed) Adlai E. Stevenson 


Now after sharing that letter. don't. you 
realize the importance of our country's party 
system? The vital feature of our party system is 
that it is a two party tem. If we had three or 
more parties seriously competing for power, our 
whole government and politics would be differ- 
ent from what they are today. If we had a one 
party system, we would live in a dictatorship 
country where everything goes to the government 
and nothing to its inhabitants. In our country we 
can vote for any candidate on any ticket—be it 


Republican. Democratic. Socialist. or Prohibi- 
tionist. 

After twenty years under Democratic rule. 
the Republicans have once again taken office. 
After twenty years of being on the offense. the 
Democrats must now play the defense. 

So you see. we have the party system of our 
government for which to be thankful. We should 
be thankful we live in a democracy where the 
people have a say so. and not in a totalitarian 
country. 

MC: For this and the other things which 
have been mentioned. as well as the numerous 
things which have not been mentioned here. we 
should give thanks on this Thanksgiving Day. 
— — will direct us in a closing thought. 

A closing thought: 
talk ended with Ellen 
THANKSGIVING. 

MC: As the faith of our forefathers was 
shown in their thankfulness to God. may we also 
show our thankfulness at this season by joining 
together in the singing of “Faith of Our Fathers.” 

(Dismissal of the assembly by the Student 
Council President.) 


—— original two minute 
sabella Tupper’s poem 


A well-planned school assembly provides certain desirable educational experi- 
ences that cannot be provided as well through any other means. 


A 


HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL recently re- 

ported that assemblies had been eliminated 

from his school’s program. Pressed for de- 
tails, he went on to explain that appropriate pro- 
grams had been difficult to arrange. that faculty 
members had been indifferent, and that problems 
concerning the students’ general citizenship had 
been serious. 


The situation described above is not, of 
course, unique. Many schools are experiencing 
these and related problems. How might they be 
solved? 


As a first consideration, it must be recognized 
that the school assembly can provide certain de- 
sirable educational experiences that cannot be 
provided as well through any other means. The 
assembly is generally the only activity which in- 
cludes the entire student body in one place at 
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one time. Here, then, is a wonderful opportunity 
to develop unity and group loyalty. to encour- 
age desirable audience habits: to provide a labor- 
atory for the promotion of esprit-de-corps and 
group morale. Here. too. is the opportunity to 
extend and enrich the work of the classroom—to 
orient students to the schools curricular offer- 
ings: to broaden present interests and to awaken 
new ones: to challenge individuals and groups to 
prepare programs and activities worthy of a 
showing before their peers. i 

If the assembly is to assist in achieving these 


and many other objectives which might be enum- 


erated, it cannot be regarded as it is in some 
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institutions—solely as a “breather”—as a relief 
from the regular classroom routine which stu- 
dents and teachers are free to take or leave as 
they wish. Rather, it must be a planned, care- 
fully organized, integrated part of the total life 
of the school. This point of view is suggestive of 
desirable policies governing assemblies which in 
turn should do much to eliminate the kinds of 
problems mentioned above. Some of the more 
important policies would include the following: 


1. Assemblies should be attended by all stu- 
dents and faculty members. 

2. Since assemblies should rightfully be an 
integral part of the school’s curriculum, it fol- 
lows that the audience should be prepared or 
oriented in advance of the program. 

3. By the same token, a follow-up of assem- 
bly programs should always be made. Discus- 
sion, analysis, and evaluation are especially 
worthwhile follow-up activities. 

4. In order that maximum benefit might be 
derived from past experience, written records of 
programs, including evaluation, should be care- 
fully prepared. 

5. Overall responsibility for the planning of 
assembly programs should be vested in a student- 
faculty committee. Such a committee should 
play a major role in proposing the year’s sched- 
ule and in taking the necessary steps to insure 
that each program is carefully and thoroughly 
prepared well in advance of its scheduled date. 


In planning the year’s program, the following 
are among the kinds of assemblies which merit 
the committee’s thoughtful consideration: presen- 
tations by various subject fields (e.g., science, 
speech, social studies); presentations by clubs 
and other school organizations; patriotic observ- 
ances; musical programs (including some in 
which the audience participates) ; drama; presen- 
tation of awards; athletic and “pep” assemblies 
(variety is especially important here); installa- 
tion of student officers; student and faculty 
talent: and presentations by civic leaders and 
groups. 

Schools which have honestly and earnestly 
attempted to give their assembly programs the 
consideration they rightfully merit have generally 
found satisfactory answers to the problems most 
often reported. Certainly an activity with the 
rich potential of the school assembly deserves no 
less in every school. 
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| What You Need | 


ALGEBRA GAME 

"Algebro" is a classroom game for teachers 
of algebra which has been invented and is being 
marketed by Charles W. Crombie, an Oregon 
teacher living at Hood River. 

The new game is designed to help algebra 
teachers teach signed numbers and can accom- 
modate 36 pupils at one time. It's a kind of 
mental bingo containing 324 different problems. 
Crombie indicates that the game has aroused 
considerable response on the East Coast and was 
recently demonstrated before the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of Mathematics.—Oregon Educa- 
tional Journal 


OPAQUE PROJECTION 

The Charles Beseler Co. has published a 
brochure, “Opening the Door to the Mind.” This 
informative folder, packed with pictures, shows 
how teaching can be more effective with the 
Beseler Vu-Lyte Opaque Projector. It illustrates 
and explains the Vacumatic Platen, that holds 
copy flat without need for pasting and mounting; 
the Feed-O-Matic Conveyor, that feeds new copy 
in and ejects the old automatically; the Pointex 
Projection Pointer, the built-in optical device 
that throws on the screen a movable arrow of 
light which the operator can direct without leav- 
ing his place beside the projector, and many 
other helpful features. Chas. Beseler Co., 60 
Badger Ave., Newark 8, NJ. 


FOLKLORE BOOKLET FOR SCHOOLS 

An American Folklore and Legend Map in 38 
brilliant colors is now available for classroom 
use. The booklet was prepared by John Dukes 
McKee and contains more than 100 characters 
of the 48 states. Write Dr. Elizabeth Pilant, 
Executive Secretary National Conference Ameri- 
can Folklore for Youth, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana. One copy each to teach- 
ers and librarians at 50c per copy. Other folk- 
lore materials included free, if requested.—Ohio 
Schools 


PLAYS RELEASED 

Several plays have been released by the Eld- 
ridge Publishing Co. Included in the list are 
"Freedom's Star," “Hessie of the Hills" “As 
Pretty Does," "Petticoat Handicap," "Publicity 
On the Fifteenth,” “The Phantom Postman,” “Out 
of the Mist," “The Heart of the Forest," "He 
Said He Was ‘Santa’,” "Two Dates for Tonight,” 
"Wonder Boy." The Eldridge Publishing Co. has 
offices at Franklin, Ohio and Denver, Colorado. 
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ASSEMBLY 
PROGRAMS 


for December 


December brings faster tempo and excitement 
in activities. Assembly programs emphasize 
the spiritual heritage Americans possess in lit- 
erature and history. The climax comes with 
Christmas, the heyday of all holidays. 

Pageantry and other forms of drama make 
December programs the outstanding presenta- 
tions of the year. Candlelighting services, Santa 
Claus pageants, and adaptations of the Christmas 
message are synonymous with activities of the 
holiday season. 


PAGEANTS 


In recent years, pageantry is being revived. 
Originally the term was used for the English 
miracle plays. The stage was a huge wooden 
structure consisting of two floors with rooms. 
This crude platform was drawn through the 
streets. 

Later, pageant was used to describe a style 
of English play depicting an allegorical spectacle. 
It was performed for celebrations honoring a 
sovereign's visit or birthday. At Ann Boleyn’s 
coronation, four hundred years ago, a pageant 
contained scenes showing Apollo and the Muses. 
Castle scenes showing the growth of knighthood 
and England's power were emphasized. 

During the Tudor and Elizabethan periods, 
pageantry was popular. Elaborate civic pageants 
were revived in the early part of this century. 
In America, the first was staged at the St. Louis 
World’s Fair, about fifty years ago. The history 
of our nation was displayed with dancing, songs, 
and processions intermingled with short dramatic 
sketches written especially for the occasion. 


In 1914, patriotic pageants were first produced 
at the London Theater. The recent coronation 
of Elizabeth II was marked with pomp and pag- 
eantry and seems to climax the love that Britons 
have for customs and formality. 


Americans enjoy pageants. Thousands at- 
tend the Tournament of Roses, the Mardi Gras, 
the Easter and the Christmas, outdoor and in- 
door pageants. Cecil B. DeMille has attained fame 
for his production of the motion picture pageants, 
King of Kings, Quo Vadis, and the Crusades. 


Like drama, the aim of pageantry is to uplift 
the soul. This is the chief objective of all dra- 
matic productions. A poorly written play, im- 
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properly staged, neither challenges nor 


inspires 
an audience. 


A pageant has a loose plot while a play tells 
a definite story relating the conflicts of one or 
more individuals. In the pageant, various scenes 
or episodes are loosely connected by spoken con- 
tinuity. Any one scene can be omitted without 
detriment to the pageant itself. In the well 
written play, a single happening cannot be omit- 
ted. 

The plot of a pageant is made up of prologue, 
epilogue, music, spoken narrative, dances, 


and 
allegorical or symbolic forms. 


A pageant can be staged outdoors and in- 
doors. Large community pageants are always 


staged outdoors. School programs are staged in- 
doors. 


Indoor pageantry takes place on a stage which 
the audience faces or a central space around 
which the audience sits. Curtains or a cyclorama 
of neutral color is best.  Artifical scenery 
Should be avoided. Chicken-wire interwoven 
with twigs of fir is an effective setting. 

Stairs on which persons ascend or descend in 


profile are better than having actors coming 
down aisles. 


Balconies at either side of the stage can be 
used for rows of angels dressed in pastels or 


richer colors. Golden halos will help to blend 
the hues. 
A pageant needs more cooperation than any 


form of drama. A good plan is to determine the 
theme first. Pamphlets, books, historical data 
should be read. If the pageant is to commemor- 
ate an anniversary, centennial or famous per: 
material must be collected. 


In the Christmas pageant, underlying 


purpose is either spirituai or ethical truth; simi- 
lar to brotherhood, charity, or truth. 


son, 


the 


The pageant needs more participants and is 
more spectacular than a parade. It has a theme 
which deals with history or truth made concrete 
through symbolical characters. 


The spoken word is not an integral part in 
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the pageant. Strongest appeal comes from the 
melodic sense of color scheme and group action. 

Characterizations require strong type individ- 
uals. Contrasts must be worked out in ages, 
sexes, action, and numbers. The elimination of 
any speech which does not develop the action is 
imperative. Above all the principle, “sight first: 
hearing afterwards,” is true but give the mob 
something to say or they will present the im- 
pression of frozen images. 

Thus, the pageant is episodical and dramatic 
in construction, historical in content, educational 
and social in production. 

Dancing, music, costume, art, and lights are 
necessary for a good pageant but willing co- 
operative participants make the whole program 
worthwhile. 


RITUALS, CEREMONIALS, AND 
SYMBOLIC PROGRAMS 


Symbolic programs, rituals, and ceremonials 
are impressive forms of drama and pupils seem 
to enjoy them. More simple in form than the 
pageant, they employ symbolism and group ef- 
fect combined with action and dialogue as is 
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Popular types for the school assembly are 
anniversary celebrations, installations, and dedi- 
cations. These programs portray a given theme 
as patriotism, loyalty, and honesty. Responsive 
readings with other features added as: dialogues, 
simple sketches, processionals, and speeches. The 
Thespian initiation is a candle lighting ceremon- 
ial combining these features. 


The program should be carefully planned for 
the occasion and truly express the theme and 
purpose. The principle of unity, structure, sus- 
pense and climax must be observed. A well- 
lighted stage and adequate settings are requisites. 
Simplicity does not mean carelessness in prepara- 
tion or production. The participants need to be 
carefully selected and details worked out in ad- 
vance. 

Emotional symbols are the Cross and the 
Flag. They need to be used with reverence and 
come at the climax of a program. 


Dramatic Interpretation 


Dramatic interpretation has many possibili- 
ties. The character comes to life; the interpreter 
reveals his own conception by his speech, voice, 
acting, or artistic work. This stimulates the im- 
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agination of the listener. He creates the charac- 
ter in his own mind. 

Dramatic effects create interest and inspira- 
tion. Pictures help to illustrate a theme. Simple 
lighting effects are created by using small flash- 
lights for candles, colored lights, and a well- 
placed spotlight. A table is covered with cotton 
print or tapestry. The picture is the center of 
interest. Two or three related objects are placed 
near it. The narrator explains their meaning. 


In large audiences, a projector, or any visual 
aid device may be substituted for the picture. 
Don Froese, senior of Enid High School, planned 
and produced an entire Christmas program. 
As pictures were shown on the screen he nar- 
rated the Christmas story. A chorus sung car- 
ols and soft organ music helped to give the de- 
sired effect. 


A picture of the Wise Men can be shown while 
brief cuttings from Ben Hur are read. The scrip- 
ture reading on this assembly would be Matthew 
2:1-12. 

A medieval castle painted as a backdrop with 
a gauze curtain placed in front to give depth will 
emphasize Lowell’s “Vision of Sir Launfal" At 
the side, spotlight the chalice. A recent book, 
The Silver Chalice by Costain, will furnish inspi- 
ration for the script writers. 


In the dramatic interpretation, the reader may 
sit at the side. He may be costumed to submerge 
his personality. He should not be placed in the 
center of the stage. 


Readings should be cut with care so that they 
are not too long. The movement must be fast 
or the desired effect will be lost. It takes time 
to learn the art of interpretation. The director 
should start the pupils rehearsing three weeks 
before the presentation date. 


CHRISTMAS ASSEMBLY 
Journalism Department 
Suggested Scripture: I John 2:1-17 


An interest in the school yearbook will devel- 
op if an assembly program is presented early in 
the year. 

Pageantry is suggested for this activity. The 
theme is Christmas Gifts to Our High School. 

The coronation of the yearbook queen is the 
first number. Heralds and all pageantry props 
are initiated. Buglers announce and the staff 
are the attendants. 


Then the gifts representing different sections 
of the yearbook, as the dolls or toys, are pre- 
sented. 
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From life-size Christmas wrapped boxes, toys 
come to life. The sophomore section might be a 
doll-like ballet dancer; the junior, a clown who 
does fancy roller skating or acrobatic stunts. The 
senior, a dignified doll in graduation cap and 
gown, gives a snappy, machinelike speech. 

This assembly has unlimited adaptability for 
fun and the year book staff will be enthusiastic. 
The yearbook staff at Classen High School, Okla- 


homa City, presents their annual assembly in 
December. 


STAR ASSEMBLY 
Student Council 
Suggested Scripture: Psalm - 19 


A star assembly is easily produced in De- 
cember. The science department shows a star 
map or explains how a telescope works, 


“Stars of the Summer Night,” is easily learned 
by a quartette. “Evening Star up Yonder,” a 
Danish song, would be a good vocal number. 
Wagner wrote “Evening Star,” a good piano 
solo number, and “Star Dust” is an appropriate 


song. If the theme is Christmas, “Star of the 
East” should be used. 


Star legends are interesting and a wealth of 
star lore is available. The numbers should be 
brief. A star story by Henry Van Dyke, “The 
Other Wise Man” can be used for older groups. 
Only a synopsis is appropriate. 

“Following the Star,” picturing the three wise 
men, will be fitting climax. If presented as a 
tableau in beauty and color, the number is espe- 
cially effective. The chorus could sing, “We 
Three Kings of Orient Are,” as the scene darkens; 
the Christmas star shines brighter and the story 
of Christ is read from Luke 2:1-20. 


PLAY ASSEMBLY 
Thespians or Drama Department 


During the early part of December, the first 
three-act play is presented. Generally, the play 
production staff is seldom honored. They can 
plan various ways to show their work in the 
producing of a play. This device also boosts at- 
tendance. 

A contrast of old-fashioned melodrama anda 
five-minute skit is an advertising technique. 

The old drammer—actors saying and doing as 
they feel—is fun. The cast is aged father and 
mother and Little Nell, their daughter. Then, as 
always, the corkscrew mustachioed villain and 
the hero are included. 


Scene one is Ye old homestead. Nell’s 
is in dire need. The villian holds the 
and threatens to foreclose. 


family 
mortgages 
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Scene two: Nell looks for a letter from a miss- 
ing uncle; it never comes. The hero is sorry but 
drouth has killed his cattle and crops. He 
sympathizes. 


Scene Three: The villain demands Nell’s hand; 
he gets violent. The hero arrives; they fight or 
duel. The villain leaves cursing. (In pantomime). 


Scene Four: The fatal hour when the mortgage 
is due, is at hand. The villain gloats and raves 
at “me proud beauty." The hero rushes in with 
a letter from his lost Uncle Goldmine. It is a 
check to pay the mortgage. The villain is 
“foiled again;" Nell gasps "My Hero” and then 
faints. 

The emcee should then present the main 
characters in the cast of the school play. He can 
prepare a short speech on the contrasts of the 
old and new. 


The characters of the old mellerdrammer are 
on the left side of stage while the others are on 
the right. Five minutes of the scheduled play 
can be presented. The curtain always closes on 
the high point. The last five minutes of the act 
II is always a good skit for the assembly. 


CAROL FESTIVAL 
All-School Assembly 


The festival is a folk or community celebra- 
tion not formulated nor necessarily dramatic. 
The audience participates in the program. It is 
generally staged annually in relation to com- 
munity life. Thus, this program can be the out- 


standing feature of the holiday season as it is in 


Enid Schools. 

Much time is spent for its preparation under 
the direction of Miss Maurine Morrow, super- 
visor of vocal music. Jeannette Ice and Olive 
Bray, music directors of the junior high schools, 
arrange dramatic episodes and special numbers 
scene or angel chorus. 


as the nativity 


In the school assembly program, the emcee, 
or master of ceremonies, is an important factor 
in the success of the program. He must be fa- 
miliar with the history of the carols and relate 
incidents concerning these songs. 


School reference books furnish facts about 
the history of the carols. Different students may 
be used to tell the history. Skits can show the 
history. In the thirteenth century, Francis of 
Assisi is credited with originating carols. He 
used them to tell the Christmas story. 


Festive carols indicate earlier origins and 
were used as themes for processions, carnivals 
and masques. 


Everyone should participate in the singing of 
the carols. Dramatizations are enjoyed, especial- 
ly “We Three Kings of Orient are.” “Good King 
Wenceslas” tells the story of how a good king 
aided a peasant. A modern touch can be a camp 
scene with soldiers singing “I’m Dreaming of a 
White Christmas.” 


“I saw Mama Kissin’ Santa Claus” is good 
song for introducing humor. 


Lovely tableaux can be worked out for special 
musical numbers. “The Nativity” by Kimball 
contains a series of tableaux with music. When 
presented behind a net to give depth, it is very 
effective. 


s Both vocal and instrumental numbers can 
intersperse the carols. A portion of Dickens' 
Christmas Carol can be dramatized. j 
A different closing may be used. “Silent 
Night” was one of Mme Schumann-Heink’s fa- 
vorite songs. At the close of her funeral service 
the clear bugle notes of “Taps,” sounded. From 
a harp and a cello came the soft strains of “Si- 
lent Night.” A recording of Schumann-Heink 
“Silent Night” can be preceded by the story as 
“Taps” are played, the program closes with mu- 
sicians softly playing or singing the song. 
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News^Notes and Comments 
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Papier-Machine Is Fun 


Papier-mache is one of the most satisfac- 
tory mediums for the constructive phase of crea- 
tive activity. 

When questioned, teachers who do not use it 
say they avoid it because: (1) they have not had 
personal experience with it; (2) it is messy; (3) 
they think it is too time-consuming. 

The objection that papier-mache work is too 
time consuming usually comes from teachers in 
traditional or semitraditional schools who are 
hampered by inflexible programs and courses of 
study. However, if the activity is correlated 
with other subjects, periods allocated to English, 
reading, social studies, and sharing may be used 
as well as art and free time periods.—Marion 
McKemma, The Grade Teacher 


Science Classes Vie With 
Hot-Rods, Space Ships 


An increasing number of boys and girls, sur- 
rounded by the “gadget science” of hot-rods, 
atomic ray guns, and space ships, are passing up 
their school science programs because they think 
the classes are dull. 

Science teachers hope to remedy this through 
the 1954 program of science achievement awards 
which will open this month, according to Robert 
H. Carleton, executive secretary of the NEA's 
National Science Teachers Association. 

The annual awards program, conducted by 
NSTA, is open to junior and senior high school 
science students in public, private, and parochial 
schools. The Association will also give recogni- 
tion awards to science teachers for outstanding 
work. 

Information about the awards program may 
be obtained from NSTA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C.—The School Execu- 
tive 


Art Association Has New Bulletin 


Of interest to school administrators generally 
and to art teachers in particular, the research 
bulletin, "Art Education at the Junior High 
School Level" has been published by The Eastern 
Arts Association, offices at State Teachers Col- 
lege. Kutztown, Pa.—Ohio Schools 
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1000 Years of Printing 
Now Being Celebrated 


This year marks the one thousandth anniver- 
sary of the printing of the first books. These 
books—nine classical Chinese works—first ap- 
peared in July, 953, shortly after the invention of 
printing in China. 

They were sponsored by a famous Chinese 
statesman, Feng Tao, who appealed directly to 
the emperor he was serving. "During the Han 
dynasty," he wrote to the emperor, “the classics 
were engraved on stone tablets. If they should 
be edited, engraved upon wood and printed, this 
would be a great benefit for the study of liter- 
ature.” 

Printing in China preceded Gutenberg's in- 
vention by almost 500 years.—The Texas Out- 
look 


Educational TV Station 

The world's first educational TV station went 
on the air in Houston, Texas, on May 25. After 
a month of delays caused by late-arriving equip- 
ment, the University of Houston’s KUHT, VHF 
Channel 8, made its first telecast. The station 
went on with 15,000 watts video power and 
7,500 audio.— Education Summary 


Periodicals Promote Dramatics 

The Technical Developments Project of the 
American Educational Theatre Association is 
compiling a list of periodicals whose editors are 
wiling to print original articles on technical 
theatre production as practiced on the secondary 
School and local dramatics group levels. 

Such articles would aid in improving the qual- 
ity of dramatic productions on those levels. 
Additional information may be obtained from 
Miss Camilla McMillan, Technical Educational 
Theatre Association, Mason City Unit Schools, 
Mason City, Illinois 


Traffic Problems Are Many 

Traffic snarls around the junior high school 
that marred the beginning and end of the School 
day were sometimes due to the fact that resi- 
dents new to the community taking their chil- 
dren to and from school weren't familiar 


with 
the rules and routes. Tackling the problem along 
with the local police, the Student Council hit up- 


on the plan of mailing, before the st 
a copy of the local traffic map to e 
dent Public Relations Newsletter 


art of school, 
ach new resi- 
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American Philatelic Congress 


The American Philatelic Congress is a non- 
profit corporation with the Secretary-Treasurer's 
office at Kutztown, Pa. 


The Congress is now beginning its nineteenth 
year. From 1935 to 1952, inclusive, it has issued 
eighteen Congress books which contain more than 
two hundred and fifty articles about stamps, 
postmarks, and postal history. More than one 
hundred and fifty writers have contributed their 
articles without remuneration. Many of these 


writers have written for the first time.— Weekly 
Philatelic Gossip 


Bird Clubs 

The National Audubon Society is happy to co- 
operate with schools in establishing Audubon 
Junior Clubs devoted to the study of nature, with 
particular reference to birds. The society fur- 
nishes extensive materials to be used in nature 
study in schools. 

Any group of ten or more children with an 
adult leader may form a club. The club fee is 
$1, and in addition each child pays 15c dues. For 
further information, write to Audubon Junior 
Clubs, 1130 Fifth Ave., New York 28.—The Mass- 
achusetts Teacher 


Sportsmanship Supreme 
Promoting sportsmanship, learning yells, and 
cheering the team are the aims of the newly re- 
organized Williston, North Dakota, High School 
Pep Club. Planning the pep assemblies spon- 
sored by this club is the work of a group from 
the student council—Student Life 


P.-T. A. Aids Education 

A stress on moral and spiritual education in 
the home, school and community is contained in 
the program aid of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers distributed all over the coun- 
try this Fall. 

According to Mrs. Newton P. Leonard, of 
Providence, R. L, president of the national con- 
gress, the organization feels that changes in 
American life have demanded a new understand- 
ing of what moral and spiritual values mean and 
that unusual hazards to healthy moral and spirit- 
ual growth beset young people. 

The plan developed as a result of admission 
from youths themselves that they had not had 
enough help in learning how to get along with 
others and in finding a purpose for life. 

The program aid discourages devotion to ma- 
terialistic standards of success. It also contains 
sections on how teachers can help.—VEA News 
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A LEARNING HIGH SCHHOL 
ACTIVITY PROGRAM 


The program I am describing took place in a 
growing town of approximately ten thousand 
people. The community had experienced an in- 
flux of industry, which showed signs of perma- 
nence, and as a result the workers were establish- 
ing homes and roots within the community. 


The High School had been conducting active 
programs in shop and home-making. Many of 
the twelfth grade students had, during the sum- 
mer, been employed in new construction and as 
helpers in their homes. The shop teacher had 
been in the process of building a new home for 
himself during the summer months and had com- 
pleted it to the point where the decorating and 
interior finishing were all that remained. The 
teacher had employed some of the local students 
to assist him. 

In the first fall sessions there seemed to be a 
desire on the part of the students to do more 
than routine ship work, and so the shop teacher 
opened his class to discussion. From the group 
discussion the teacher formed the following con- 
clusions: (1) the class wanted to construct some- 
thing on their own; (2) they wanted to do the 
planning of the project; (3) the project would 
have to be completed during the school year. 

The shop teacher and home-making teacher 
held a conference and as a result called a joint 
meeting of the boys and girls of the twelfth 
grade shop and home economics classes. The 
shop teacher offered to allow the group to com- 
pletely finish two rooms in his new home. The 
students selected the rooms they wished to dec- 
orate as a group, and they decided upon the 
living room and kitchen. The shop teacher and 
his wife then met with the group and explained 
the general plan they had decided to follow for 
these two rooms. 

The students selected a master planning group 
from members of each class who would guide the 
work. Then the shop boys divided themselves 
into groups of workers, according to ability and 
aptitude for type of task. One group did the 
planning and drawing, another the carpentry 
work, another the electrical work. One group 
made some furniture, some worked on the dec- 
orating, etc. They even composed a small book- 
let giving the housewife some cooking hints and 
short cuts in homemaking. 

All of this activity took place in their assigned 
periods. The group, however, put in many after 
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school hours on their own accord. The cost of 
materials was taken care of by a budget set up 
by the shop teacher who informed the students 
of the amount of money he had allowed for each 
room. 

The students took complete responsibility, 
and their interest increased as the work pro- 
gressed. There was an increasing amount of 
pride in work well done and the group gave 
credit to individuals who did outstanding work, 
The students were very cooperative and a spirit 
of class unity was developed. 

As a final activity, the finished house was 
opened to the school and public for display. The 
community showed a great deal of interest and 
the local papers gave the students a fine com- 
pliment in their presentation of pictures and 
news. 

The most important feature of this activity 
was that the students felt they had, (1) learned 
skills that they would not have learned in ordi- 
nary class work; (2) a chance to apply their 
knowledge; (3) a definite feeling of achievement: 
(4) received what is commonly called "practical 
education"; and (5) achieved a high respect for 
the individual abilities and personalities of their 
fellow workers.—Donald T. Meikle, Flatrock High 
School, Flatrock, Michigan 


MAGAZINE SALES AND CARNIVAL HELP 
FINANCE LIGHTING PROJECT 


Millington High School is the only school of 
its size in the area which does not have a lighted 
football field. In order to keep up with the re- 
cent trends in playing night ball games, it was 
decided by the school (administration, faculty, 
and students) and the people of the community 
that this important situation must be remedied, 

The movement began with a joint meeting of 
the community council and representatives of 
the school. After a thorough analysis of the sit- 
uation, a long range plan for financing the light- 
ing program was formulated. It was agreed that 
the community council would raise fifty percent 
of the funds and the school would be responsible 
for the remainder. 

I won't go into the manner in Which the coun- 
cil proposed to finance their share. However, 
the school through its representatives, the 
dent council, investigated possible projects w 
would be feasible in undert 
dous task. Through commun 
dent secretary with nearby s 


stu- 
hich 
aking this tremen- 
ications by the stu- 
chools who faced a 
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similar problem, many suggestions were placed 
before the council. In addition to several minor 
projects, it was decided that the two major pro- 
jects would be a magazine sale and all-school 
carnival. 


This all began in the spring of 1950, the spring 
before I came to Millington. 

In November of 1950 the lighting project be- 
gan with a student assembly in which the repre- 
sentative of the Curtis Circulation Company ex- 
plained to the students (grade 7-12) the methods 
of salesmanship and procedure to follow in se- 
curing subscriptions and the accounting involved. 


The student council organized the entire stu- 
dent body. One captain for the boys and another 
for the girls in each class were delegated with the 
responsibility of accepting the money from each 
student on his team and keeping a daily running 
account of each student's sales. As incentives 
towards more sales, several contests between the 
teams were thought of. 


The students were very eager throughout the 
drive and after the ten day period of intensive 
salesmanship, the results were much more fa- 
vorable than was at first anticipated. The in- 
terest in the magazine drive mounted each year 
and during the past year (I was faculty adviser 
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the past two years) every student took an active 
part in this project. 

1 The initiative of the student council and en- 
tire student body was evidenced by their setting 
up the entire program themselves. During the 
first year of the sale, there were only a few 
errors in taking subscriptions. The students 
learned by their previous experiences, and no 
errors were reported this past year. Not one 
customer was inconvenienced due to student in- 
ability to follow instructions. Another factor 
which demonstrated student acceptance of re- 
sponsibilities was illustrated when the final fi- 
nancial tabulation showed an 
ing of all money. 

The other major project, the all-school car- 
nival, began in the spring of 1951. Again stu- 
dent initiative, self reliance, and responsibility 
were demonstrated. In their advisory groups 
the students planned a wide variety of carnival 
booths. The gym was decorated beautifully with 
each group attempting to outdo the others in 
original designs and ornate concoctions. In addi- 
tion to individual student participation, the shop 
and art classes did an outstanding job. This un- 
dertaking proved to be another tremendous suc- 
cess. 

The lighting program project began in the 
fall of 1950, and this fall the students’ dreams of 
having an adequately lighted football field (and 
baseball diamond? will be realized. 

It certainly was a privilege to work with 
these people in these projects. 


accurate account- 


I must admit 
when we started three years ago, I had doubts 
about how long the program would drag on 1 


learned from these experiences that if the stu- 
dents have needs which can be satisfied (in this 
case by their own efforts), they certainly are a 
very capable group—Richard D. Olson, Milling- 
ton High School, Millington, Michigan Á 


EXTRACURRICULAR COMMITTEES 
FOR TEACHERS 


A school with 1,800 pupils and seventy-four 
faculty members is very likely to have personnel 
problems. Departmental barriers mean that 
teachers are apt to become really well acquainted 
only with members of their particular subject- 
matter groups. There is danger, as well dud 
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with so many teachers the individuality of each 
teacher may not be exploited, with the result 
that many who might have been led into creative 
artistry plod along—good old three-fifteeners! 

And that is why extracurricular committees 
came into being at Kirby-Smith Junior High 
School in Jacksonville, Fla. 

The committees are extracurricular in the 
sense that they deal with problems not provi- 
ded for in the official schedule, and that work on 
them is done on the “teacher’s time"—not on 
“school time." A committee develops in response 
to a "gripe" (verbalized need). When two or 
three complain about the same thing a committee 
is born. The principal assigns it a title and adds 
it to the agenda. 

At the first staff meeting of the year the list 
of committees is presented to the faculty with a re- 
quest that they register for first, second, and 
third choices. While a teacher is expected to serve 
on only one committee, a second and a third 
choice assure everyone a chance to deal with a 
problem in which he is already interested. When 
registration is completed department heads in- 
spect the lists and equalize memberships accord- 
ing to need. d 

Current committees are fire drill, pupils’ hand- 
book, teachers’ rest room, teachers’ handbook, 
student council and pupil welfare, health, first 
aid, teacher welfare, and audio-visual aids. At 
the end of the first year of this plan we noted that 
each committee had been active, and could cite 
definite evidence of accomplishment. Our school 
is a better community because the committees 
have been working. 1 £ 

Going back a bit, the result of choices is an 
invigorating mixup of staff members. Depart- 
ment barriers disappear. At the first committee 
meeting the members often have only one thing in 
common—a problem about which they all want 
to do something. However, working together 
makes firmer friendships than playing together. 
Before the year is over, greeting acquaintances 
have become good friends, understanding and re- 
specting one another's qualities. 

A second important result is the fact that de- 
finite needs which concerned the whole school 
were brought into the open and dealt with by the 
committees. 

No committee makes a formal report at staff 
meeting. For that reason there is no incentive to 
make a superficial good showing before the 
group. The only report received from any com- 
mittee is the impact of its accomplishment upon 
the well-being of the school community. 

The only reward that comes to any member of 
a committee is that he saw something to be done, 
accepted the doing as his personal responsibility, 
and given the opportunity, backed up his insight 
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with his energy.—Teresa Riddle and Louise 
Rhoads in Journal of Florida Education Associa- 
tion; The Clearing House 


TELEPHONE COURTESY 
IS STRESSED 


A class of ten students in Office Practice dur- 
ing their senior year in high school studied the 
importance of the telephone in the business of- 
fice. Their studies included proper methods of 
answering the telephone, methods of communi- 
cating messages, and methods of making friends 
through the use of the telephone. 

While summarizing the study it was pointed 
out that many of the undesirable practices the 
students were learning to correct were being 
used by many of the students in the school and 
by the townspeople, but that most people didn't 
realize that their telephone manners were poor. 

One of the students suggested that the weak- 
nesses could be pointed out to the other students 
through the use of a skit during an assembly 
program. The class had made practice telephone 
calls such as they would make in a business of- 
fice and felt that it would be easy to use typical 
telephone calls as the basis for a skit. 

Another student suggested that the telephone 
company might have suggestions for presenting 
Such a program since the class had used pam- 
phlets published by the telephone company while 
studying usage. 

Both suggestions met with enthusiasm from 
the class and some of the students volunteered 
to visit the business office of the telephone com- 
pany for information, to ask the principal of the 
high school about the possibility of having such 
an assembly program, and to draw up ideas for 
a skit or skits to be used. 

At the next meeting of the class the volunteers 
reported that time could be arranged for an as- 
sembly program if a week’s notice were given to 
the principal's office. The two students who 
visited the telephone company reported that the 
Manager of the local office had provided addi- 
tional pamphlets for use in developing a skit and 
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had suggested the showing of a film to be fur- 
nished by the telephone company at no charge. 
They presented the descriptions of the various 
films available and noted the two recommended 
by the manager of the telephone company as be- 
ing especially good in pointing out good tele- 
phone manners. 

The students who had outlined a skit pre- 
sented their ideas to the class, and the class 
agreed they would like to use both a ski and a 
film for the program. They learned that the 
film they were most interested in would last only 
25 minutes and that a short skit might also be 
presented in the 50-minute period allowed. The 
film, "Telephone Courtesy" was in the form of 
a story about a company in which the employees 
learned how to make íriends for the company 
through proper use of the telephone. The skit 
would illustrate proper usage of the phone by 
high school students. 

Class time was used to decide the date of the 
program and to choose committees to order the 
film; to arrange for the assembly of the students; 
and to write the script for the skit. The first 
committee requested the use of the film in writ- 
ing for a date four weeks from the date of the 
class. 'They asked for the film for a two day 
period in order that the class might preview the 
film and provide a smooth running program. 

The second committee arranged for the date 
and hour of the assembly at the principal's of- 
fice and also arranged for the use of the stage 
and for a person to run the school's projector. 
The remaining committee wrote a Script and pre- 
sented it to the class for criticism. 

All of the members took part in the program 
as actors in the skit, announcer, or as stage man- 
agers. The activity was successful because each 
member of the class took part in the planning 
and in the presentation. 

Since it was their program they felt respon- 
sible for its success and each one did his part in 
presenting suggestions, criticizing constructively, 
gathering and applying information and in the 
final presentation before the school assembly. 
The students had practice in interviewing per- 
uthority as well as in appearing before 
and found that enthusiasm and co- 
in doing a job well.— 
Escanaba, 
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large groups, 1 
operation are great aids 
Rosemary Cummins, High School, 
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Comedy Cues 


Served Him Right 
Billy: Mother, Bobby broke a window! 
Mother: That's terrible. How did he do it? 


Billy: I threw a rock at him and he ducked. 
—Ex. 


Helpful Counsel 


A little boy was sitting behind a bald-headed 
man at church, who was scratching the fringe 
of hair on one side of his bald pate. The old 
gentleman kept it up so long that at last the 
little boy became interested, and, leaning over, 
said: 

"Say, mister, you'll never catch him there. 
Why don't you run him out in the open?"— Ex. 


Teeth Tell Age 


“How do you tell the age of a chicken?" 
"By the teeth." 

"But chickens don't have teeth." 

“No, but I do."—Ex. 


The Whole Truth 
Salesman: Is your mother home, Sonny? 
Sonny: Yes, sir. 
Salesman (after knocking several 
thought you said she was home. 
Sonny: She is, but we don't live here.—Ex. 


times): I 


What Do You Think? 


On a pleasant afternoon a salesman rapped at 
the screen door of a house and noticed that just 
inside a small boy was painfully practicing his 
piano lesson. 

"Sonny," inquired the 
mother at home?" 

The boy scowled and answered: *Do you think 
I'd be doing this if she wasn't?" Miss. Educ. 
Advance 


salesman, “is your 


Savings? 

The three men in a smoking compartment of 
a train were discussing the vagaries of men. One 
said, *I know a man who writes a very small 
hand to save ink." 

Another said, *A friend of my father always 
stops the clock at night to save wear and tear on 
its’ 

"Your men are spendthrifts," said the third. "I 
know an old man who won't read the paper be- 
cause, he says, it wears out his glasses."— Senior 
Scholastic 
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s the ditor Sees ft, 


> aaee s. 

The weakest part of most of our student coun- 
cil conferences. especially district and state 
(which easily COULD do better), is the main 
address. This address is generally given by some 
local entertainer, politician, preacher, congress- 
man, professor, etc., usually selected because his 
services cost little or nothing. Naturally, such 
an address concerns HIS interests and very little 
the student council. 


Such a convention is not a vaudeville show, 
not a political, religious, patriotic, civic, or gen- 
eral education meeting. It is not even a “youth 
conference.” It is a student council conference, 
and, logically, anything that does not reflect this 
topic is out of place on the program. 

The justification that “the students loved 
him” is as lame as the pertinency of the address. 
The students would “love” a magician, a grunt- 
and-groan singer, or a motion picture cartoon. 

Those planning a conference must appreciate 
clearly that the real test of its value is NOT to 
be found in the extent to which the students en- 
joyed it, but in what happens to the councils 
back home because of it. If nothing happens, 
then the conference was a failure. Similarly, any 
part of it which might have contributed toward 
local improvement and did not, was a failure. 

This weakness should be eliminated, and can 
be. In all parts of the country there are experi- 
enced and competent sponsors, officials and Ad- 
visory Committeemen of the National Associa- 
tion of Student Councils. instructors in extra- 
curricular courses, principals, and superintend- 
ents who can helpfully discuss council ideals and 
practices. Some little expense may be involved, 
but this will represent a good investment towards 
council improvement. 

To illustrate: One speaker we know starts the 
program with a discussion of council purposes 
and principles, obligations of members, etc.; 
later he leads a discussion by the sponsors; he 
visits the various groups. and ends the day with 
a critical evaluation of the items of the students’ 
reports. All student council! . 

Many associations are “missing the boat" be. 
cause of a lack of funds—and they will continue 
to miss it so long as they have a ridiculous one 
(or two)-dollar-a-year school membership fee, 
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or cling to a traditional “we-don’t-pay-for-our- 
speaker” policy. 

True, the fact that the speaker is “paid” (ex- 
penses, etc.—no council program is financially 
profitable to any speaker) does not necessarily 
guarantee competency. However, it does (1) 
offer wider opportunity for an appropriate selec- 
tion of a speaker, and (2) guarantee the right of 
those employing him to suggest the main theme 
of his topic. Engaging a speaker “blind” is as 
stupid as walking into a clothing’ store and say- 


ing to the clerk, “I came to buy a suit; wrap one 
up for me.” 


In looking over a stack of last spring’s high 
school yearbooks we found 17 wl 


hich began with 
a FOREWARD. And many and many a hand- 
book 


o] is similarly introduced. Sounds like a 
military order for a charge! Editors, the designa- 


tion is FOREWORD. 


A few weeks ago a noted “vill 
was cut off the air in the middle 
"ra i SUD the ideal of good sportsman- 

I ersonally, we believe that this was, delib- 
erately, a part of his “act,” Getting “himself 
hated, booed, reviled, ete.. has been v i rofit- 
able to him, financially, i nd in 


Undo: y. hi 1 
c... ubtedly, high school teams might, con- 
dec increase their crowds by becoming “vil- 

x o 

ains. However, our sports ideals concern some- 
thing more important than "gate," 

Because, (1) it is QAAE 

se, s a fast ri 

and (2) it is played and uni aims 
ia s played on a relatively small court 
indoors, basketball offers many more opportuni- 


ey in wd of good Sportsmanship (or 
Good sportsmanship is hard] 
nature. Poor sportsmanship api 
natural. 
of educati 


ain" wrestler 
of his talk be- 


y in our original 
C 1 pears to be more 
onsequ / i 

equently an appropriate schedule 
c onal activities should be considered an 
Integr: y i i 
gral part of any program of interscholastic 
competition. 

Such a schedule may include assembly talks, 
panel discussions, and dramatizations, awards, 
newspaper articles, and such interschool events 
as program exchanges, visits, parties, and post- 
game “mixers.” i 
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“The unit district reorganization movement, if it is to progress satisfactorily, 
must provide educational services that will meet the needs of the students.” 


Reorganization into Community Unit 
Districts Alters Activities 


OMMUNITY UNIT DISTRICTS were made 
possible in Illinois by permissive legislation 
in 1947. This study is a survey of the organi- 

zation and administration of present extracurric- 
ular activities compared with those of former 
years. Information was secured by means of a 
questionnaire returned by 110 community unit 
district high school administrators. 


As a result of reorganization into community 
unit districts, high schools in Illinois have shown 
ble changes in the extracurricular 
For example: More activities 
ivity periods are becom- 


some remarka 
activity program. 
have been initiated, act 
ing a part of the regular program, faculty mem- 
bers are permitted to choose new activities they 
will sponsor, student councils have increased 
authority, etc. 

Some community unit district high schools 
have had insufficient time to set up an extracur- 
ricular activity program to meet the needs of 
their students. Then, too, other factors may have 
operated to the detriment of the extracurricular 
activity program. These include: the location of 
schools; inadequate facilities: and perhaps the 
size of the school. An extracurricular activity 
program that meets the needs of the students in 
one school may prove entirely inadequate in an- 
Of the community unit districts in this 


74.5 per cent had only one high school 
ut on the other 


other. 


study, d or 
before and after reorganization. b 


Our €over 


The upper picture shows casts 
Hanna, Wyoming, Public Schools. 
on, by the Hanna Schools include annual Chri: 
mas Operetta, rhythm band, mixed choru „junior 
band, and beginners band. Many activ * are 
being planned for the future to follow a phi io» 
phy of continuous growth of the Programs For 
All Ages In The Hanna Public Schools. 

The lower picture is the cast of the high school 
senior play. “Seven Cinderellas, Haskell stitutes 
Lawrence, Kansas. Haskell offers rie ge 
high school course and two-year ur. NR 
courses in advanced vocational wor or pum e 
Haskell is 2 boarding school and has mp n 
in attendance from all parts of the United States 


and Alaska. 


of students of 
Programs put 
] Christ- 
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hand, there was one district that consolidated 
five high schools. 

; Limitation of participation is not so much to 
hinder the student as to help him select his activi- 
ties more carefully. 

. In this study 16.5 per cent of the schools 
limited the number of activities in which a stu- 
dent could participate. The basis for limitation 
was by activity points in one school Three 
schools based their limitation on passing grades 
in academic subjects. Three schools had a limit 
of one activity; three allowed two activities; one 
school allowed three; and one allowed four. 
The remaining five schools did not explain their 
limitation. 

Sponsors of extracurricular activities secure 
their positions in over 75 per cent of the schools 
covered in this study by being assigned by the 
principal. This changed very little as a result of 
reorganization. The method of having the teach- 
ers volunteer and the assignment of teachers as 
sponsors by contract, however, showed some gain 
as a result of reorganization. It is interesting to 
note that the policy whereby sponsors were 
selected by the pupils increased in three schools. 

Thirty-four and nine/tenths per cent of the 
schools in this study limited the number of activi- 
ties a teacher may sponsor. Two schools based 
the limitation on the magnitude of the activity 
the teacher sponsored. Eight schools limited the 
number to one activity, eighteen to two activities, 
and three schools to three activities. 

Before reorganization 14.6 per cent of the 
schools required some form of special training 
for a sponsor. Since reorganization, 42.7 per 
cent require special training. Other require- 
ments of sponsors at present include: special in- 
terest, 72.7 per cent of the schools: experience. 
65.5 per cent; hobby. 27.3 per cent: and guid- 
ance training, 18.2 per cent. 

Extra compensation was given for sponsoring 
an extracurricular activity in 16.4 per cent of the 
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schools before reorganization, and in 30 per cent 
of the schools after reorganization. Amounts of 
compensation ranged from $7 to over $1000. but 
of the schools that gave extra compensation about 
one-half paid from $50 to $100 for each activity 
both before and after reorganization. 

Sponsoring an activity tended to lighten a 
teacher's academic load before reorganization in 
29.1 per cent of the schools. After reorganiza- 
tion 48.2 per cent of the schools answered in the 
affirmative. The trend seems either to pay a 
monetary sum or to lighten the teacher's load, or 
both, for sponsoring extracurricular activiti 

Of the schools covered in this study, 28.2 per 
cent stated they had an activity period before re- 


organization, and 60 per cent stated they had am- 


activity period after reorganization. Activity 
periods varied in length from 15 to 60 minutes, 
but over half were between 30 and 45 minutes in 
length both before and after reorganization. 
The activity period is usually the same length as 
that of the curricular period. 

Special facilities required include such items 
as a newspaper office, band room, stage, etc. 
With the reorganization of the high schools into 
community unit districts, people are expecting 
more of the schools in the way of student partici- 
pation in extracurricular activities. The school 
is often judged on its activities, and often rises 
and falls in the public’s judgment on the success 
or failures of these activities. 

Most administrators of community unit dis- 
tricts have plans for special facilities to meet the 
needs of these activities, but in some cases new 
buildings are needed and insufficient time has 
elapsed to provide the facilities desired. In this 
study, 48.9 per cent of the schools stated they 
had special facilities available for extracurricular 
activities before reorganization and 66 per cent 
had such facilities available after reorganization. 


The creation of the community unit brought 
transportation to many students who had walked 
to school before. The gradual elimination of the 
smaller schools and the general consolidation of 
attendance units extended the network of bus 
routes many miles in rural areas. Student trans- 
portation by school bus forced the establishment 
of an activity period in 64.1 per cent of the 
schools in this study. It curtailed activities in 
38.8 per cent of the schools. but more students 
were able to participate in the program. 

The extracurricular activity program changes 
because of pupils’ interests and needs. because of 
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teachers’ particular capabilities and sympathies, 
and because of environmental and community 
circumstances. How, then do extracurricular ac- 
tivities derive their permission to exist? Of the 
schools covered in this study, the principal was 
directly involved in 63 per cent of the schools 
before reorganization and in 45.9 per cent of the 
schools after reorganization. The student coun- 
cil seemed to gain this authority by having an 
11.3 per cent increase as a result of reorganiza- 
tion. Faculty committees and boards of educa- 
tion, as sources of authority, also showed a small 
increase as a result of reorganization. 

The principal appointed the sponsors in 48.2 
per cent of the schools before reorganization and 
in 52.7 per cent of the schools after reorganiza- 
tion. The method of letting the faculty members 
choose the activity they will sponsor seemed to 
gain the most as a result of reorganization. It 
went from 17.3 per cent before reorganization to 
30 per cent after reorganization. Permitting the 
students to choose the sponsors occurred in ap- 
proximately 25 per cent of the schools both be- 
fore and after reorganization. 


As might be expected, a change in organiza- 
tion caused some activities to gain and others to 
lose. In some reorganized schools the enroll- 
ment has been greatly increased and in order for 
the needs of the students to be met, new extra- 
curricular activities have been initiated: this may 
also be due in part to better facilities, transporta- 
lion, etc. Again, transporting students consider- 
able distances may have resulted in dropping cer- 
lain activities. However, a great many more activ- 
ities were initiated than dropped in the schools 
covered by this study. Of the activities dropped, 
the Dramatics Club was high having been dis- 
continued in three schools. Initiated activities 
included band, G.A.A., F.H.A.. and student coun- 
cil each in five schools. F.F.A. was initiated in 
four schools and dramatics, National Honor So- 
ciety, chorus, art, and camera club each in three 
schools. Forty-two other 
in at least one school. 


activilies were initiated 


In this survey extracurricular activities were 
classified as curricular if they met during the 
ard graduation. 
On th sti ir i 

ne questionnaire 36 extracurricular activities 
were listed and administrators 
check in one of four 
Exist.” 


school day and carried credit tow 


were asked to 
columns titled “Does Not 
"Part of Curriculum." “Extracurricular.” 
“Both Curricular and Extracurricular.” If ac- 
tivities seemed to be in a transition stage between 
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curricular and extracurricular, they were marked 
in the column titled “Both Curricular and Extra- 
curricular." 

From the schools in this study. the trend is 
definitely toward including or making extracur- 
ricular activities a part of the curriculum. For 
example, the total of the column “Part of Cur- 
riculum" was 252 before reorganization and 345 
after. The total of the column titled “Extracur- 
ricular" lost only a few, three in fact. but this is 
probably due to the fact a great many more ac- 
livities are now in existence. As shown before 
curricularizing extracurricular activities takes 
several years, depending upon the school and lo- 
cality. The total of the column titled “Did Not 
Exist” before reorganization was 348 and after 
reorganization 285. This seems to indicate that 
more activities have been added to the school 
Also more activities are becoming a 


program. 


part of the curriculum—meeting during the 
school day and carrying credit toward gradua- 
tion. The column titled “Both Extracurricular 
and Curricular” gained from 147 before reorgan- 
ization to 199 after. This would seem to bear out 
the impression that there is a transition period 
from being considered extracurricular to being 
included in the curriculum. 

Very rapid progress, in the constructive de- 
velopment of the program of extracurricular ac- 
tivities, has been made since 1947. With broad- 
er experience. greater maturity, and better judg- 
ment. we should modify some of our ideals, ma- 
terials, activities. and methods. Some activities 
will be added: others eliminated to meet the 
needs of the students. It is trite to state that 
there should be as much intelligence and care in 
building the extracurriculum as in building the 
curriculum. 


An. activity program operated as an integral part of the total school program 
helps to attract and interest students and reduces the number of dropouts. 


An Extensive Activity Award System 


HE TIME IS NOT TOO FAR DISTANT 
when secondary school leaders will no longer 
be able to say that the school activity pro- 

gram was divorced from the curriculum. Today 
it is generally accepted that there is an extremely 
close relation between curriculum and extracur- 
riculum and that one implements the other. The 
importance given to student activities in the 
secondary school today has been a development 
of the past three decades. During this period 
high school enrollment has experienced rapid 
expansion; it has increased from 32% to 7576 
of the 14 to 17 year olds being enrolled. 

This expansion has been a major reason for 
the high school educational leaders gradually 
accepting the activity program as an integral 
part of the total school program. Ironically, dur- 
ing this development, schools did not devise the 
activity program to attract and hold the high 
school student in school; actually the activities 
grew because the pupils were attracted to them. 

Each year finds more and more schools rea- 
lizing that if the youth of their community are 
to be educated to the full extent of their capa- 
cities, two big hurdles need to be cleared. First, 
the curriculum itself needs to be overhauled so 
that the ten imperative needs of youth, (as out- 
lined in Planning for American Youth) are ful- 
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filled. Second, in order for youth to be educated, 
they must be enrolled and attending school; 
therefore, the number of dropouts must be mini- 
mized. 


For the past six or seven years, Renton High 
School's curriculum has been revised with some 
subjects eliminated, some added, and others be- 
ing considered for possible revision by joint 
faculty-administration committees adhering to 
the recommendations of Planning for American 
Youth. Besides the college preparatory require- 
ment subjects, our district also offers a curricu- 
lum that includes: preparation for an occupation 
through our commercial, homemaking. and vo- 
cational subjects; development of citizenship re- 
sponsibilities, interests, and aptitudes through 
Language Arts, Mathematics, Science, and the 
Healthful Living Courses. 

Dropouts declined as our curriculum revision 
program was inaugurated. It soon became appar- 
ent that if we were to further reduce dropouts we 
must provide for those needs and interests that 
are best served by an activity program. We rea- 
soned that a good extraclass program should care 
for pupils with limited abilities or undeveloped 
interests as well as for those with abilities or 
interests. Therefore, we adopted the policy that 
all extraclass activities, present and future, were 
Equipment and 


to receive similar emphasis. 1 

facilities, leadership qualification, financial sup- 

port, and awards for participation were the fac- 
$ B 

tors to be equalized in so far as possible. 


One problem common among administrators 
is that of granting awards to certain qualified 
pupils. The plaque system of awards as used in 
our school has proved fair and equitable over a 
15-year period. Let us examine our plan. Each 
individual plaque is about five inches by seven 
inches and very attractively styled, inscribed 
with the name of our school, its insignia, the 
year, and the recipients name. In addition to 
stating that this permanent award has been re 
ceived for participation in extraclass activities, 
it has circular enclosed symbols representing 
those activities in which the recipient qualified. 
'These symbols identify activities, abilities, or a 
type of service rendered. Under each may be 
found a chevron or chevrons indicating the year 
or years of participation and in addition the 
activity. ability, or service is named. 


All activities under this system are „classified 
under one of four fields which are identified as: 
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Athletic, Academic, Dramatic, and Service. 
Eight symbols are recognized in the field of 
Athletics; namely baseball, basketball, football, 
track, golf, tennis, athletic managers, and girls’ 
athletics. The graduation speakers, Torch So- 
ciety, salutatorian, and valedictorian are the 
four divisions in the Academic field. We recog- 
nize three areas under Dramatics: cast, produc- 
tion staff, and make-up crew members. Twenty 
areas are at present being recognized in our 
largest field, that of Service. Here we recognize 
our school officers; clubs that are service in 
nature; cheer leaders; publications editors and 
assistant editors; stage crew; office assistants; 
patrol; public address crew; accompanists for 
soloists; the soloists; and/or members of en- 
sembles that receive an upper division rating at 
the spring regional music contests. Some are 
closely related to one of the other three fields but 
because they are mainly a service activity they 
have been placed in that field. 


Governing Policies 

Since the award is primarily in recognition 
of extraclass participation, no recognition is 
given in areas where scholastic credit is received. 
This policy excludes a few pupils with an in- 
terest in music and journalism; however, they 
may utilize their interest and abilities in the field 
of Service where opportunities are available. 
Every effort has been made to equalize the de- 
mands made by various activities on a pupil's 
time, term of service, and attendance. 

A student-faculty plaque committee is respon- 
sible for the operation of our plaque system. 
Among their responsibilities, we find: equalizing 
activity demands on a pupil’s time and ability; 
determining the number of plaque points 
awarded new activities into the system; and the 
keeping of the records. Several of these respon- 
sibilities need further explanation. 


Eligibility 
Graduating seniors who have held member- 
ship in the student body for three years are eligi- 
ble for a plaque, providing: 
l. They have received the minimum of 
three symbols in at least two fields: 
This requires pupils to develop or 
acquire interests in more than one of 
the four fields: Athletic, Academic, 
Dramatic, or Service, In addition. the 
three-symbol requirement demands 
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that their interests and abilities extend 
to two or more activities in one field. 

2. They are among the twenty-five per 
cent of their class who have earned 
the highest number of points during 
the three year period. 

Point Allocation 

All major sports, sports managers, Torch 
members, school officers, soloists, and ensemble 
members are awarded five points—one symbol, 
for the first year: a chevron for each year. In 
general, club members receive two points for the 
first year and three for each succeeding year— 
one symbol for two years; a chevron, for every 
year. » . 

In Dramatics, one must participate in two 
major productions in order to receive a symbol: 
a chevron, for each two productions. (We offer 
three major productions annually.) 

Since membership in an activity alone does 
not qualify a pupil for plaque points, the activity 
adviser reserves the maximum points for the 
most deserving. Others receive fewer or none 
depending upon their own initiative. 


Record Keeping r 
During the school term, at the conclusion of 


A yearbook containing many interesting features i 
mentary school at a nominal cost by the photo-off 


A Yearbook for the 


YEARBOOK FOR ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS is quite apropos. To the sixth or 

eighth grade graduating teacher:—What do 
your graduates have as memories of their years 
in your elementary school? The students may 
purchase autograph books which usually contain 
other students? signatures and often have silly, 
non-meaningful quotes, Other graduates may have 
scrapbooks and paste mementoes of their gradua- 
lion program in it. Wouldn't you like something 
better for them and that will still cost very little? 

It is possible to have an elementary school 
yearbook at a low cost. During the past few years, 
yearbook companies have developed yearbooks 
at very reasonable prices to meet the needs of 
the elementary school students. Consider these 
possibilities: 100 copies of a 16 page. staple- 
bound book costs $135, or 100 copies of a 24 


page. plastic. spiral hound annual at $180. Not 
so expensive! 
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an activity. advisers submit to the plaque com- 
mittee on a Special Recommendation for Plaque 
Points Form the pupils name. activity, and 
points earned. This information is then trans- 
ferred to the pupil’s Plaque Accumulative Record 
Form. From this form the committee is then 
able to determine whether a pupil has met the 
area and symbol requirements. If the pupil 
qualifies, then his points are totalled to see wheth- 
er or not he is among the upper twenty-five per 
cent. 
Evaluation 

Occasionally it is necessary to legislate 
against practices that have permitted a student 
to become plaque point conscious and attempt to 
be in too many activities. By far and large the 
system has injected life into our general activity 
program. At an assembly held during the first 
week of school. our Plaque System is reviewed 
by the student body officers. At this time Sopho- 
mores are encouraged to participate in one or 
more activities to their liking and begin to plan 
toward earning a plaque. An interest in an 
extraclass activity. stimulated early in the Sopho- 
more year, many times has kept pupils in school 
who otherwise would have dropped out. 


s a possibility for the ele- 
set method of printing. 


Elementary School 


HAROLD HAINFELD 
Roosevelt School 


Union City, New Jersey 


How is it possible to have a yearbook at these 
low costs? The pages of the book are photo-off- 
set. In this method of printing, a picture is taken 
of the entire page and that negative is used 
the printing process. Thus. the students with the 
aid of the adviser. can paste all the material on 
the layout pages. There is no costly linotype by 
the printer: no expensive cuts for pictures. While 
many of the photographic enlargements and re. 
ductions are not possible. and various print types 


are not used, the low cost photo-offset method of 


in 


printing gives the elementary school an annual 
that the administration will be proud of and the 
students will cherish for many 


years, 
. This new form of inexpensive school journal 
ism can be a very 


interesting project for the 
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sixth or eighth grade students, the teacher-ad- 
viser, and the principal. Assistance in planning 
the yearbook is available to all. Much of the ma- 
terial is supplied by the yearbook company con- 
tracted to do the printing. The National Scholas- 
tic Press Association and the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association can be very helpful. Both have 
a lending service so you can get some ideas on 
other yearbooks at the elementary level. 

As part of the yearbook contract, you will be 
furnished with a number of blank pages that are 
11x14 inches, or larger. The students. under the 
supervision of the adviser, arrange and paste the 
material on these pages. Some eighth graders can 
type the write-ups about the individual students. 
Others can be responsible for taking pictures of 
the class activities, art, and lettering work neces- 
sary. A supply of paste, art directions, theme 
ideas, and a dummy book are also supplied. 

A general plan for an elementary school year- 
book might include the following: a title page. 
with a picture of the school; pictures of the prin- 
cipal, board of education, and faculty in the in- 
troduction. The graduate section might follow 
with individual pictures and write-ups about each 
graduating student and his activities in the 
school. The student activity section could be next 
with pictures and typed descriptions of the class- 
es. student clubs, and intramural athletics. The 
class directory and autograph pages could be 
next. If you desire advertisements or boosters to 
help reduce the cost of the annual to the students, 
these pages could be toward the end of the book. 

Yearbooks at the elementary school level can 
be an important part of the school-community 
relations program. Many phases of the school 
program and newer methods used can be brought 
to the attention of parents in the activities sec- 
tion of the book. The school library staff. for ex- 
ample. can be photographed in the library and, 
with an appropriate write-up, present this phase 
of the school program. Newer methods and ma- 
terials of instruction can be shown with pictures 
of the school audio-visual squad with the radio. 
projectors. and recording devices that are used 
in teaching. In a similar manner. phases of the 
music, fine and industrial arts. and home eco- 
nomics program can be shown in the elementary 
School annual. Don't forget to include pictures of 
the regular class program. 

What coverage is given to the intramural pro- 
= of your school in the local press? The year- 

POK 1s an excellent place to bring out the ath- 
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letics and other phases of the health and physical 
education program. The school’s program of 
service to the community can be depicted in the 
elementary school annual. Junior Red Cross pro- 
gram might include favors for veterans in near- 
by hospitals, overseas kits, and other projects. 
These can be pictured. The safety activities of the 
school patrol. the Hi-Y, P.-T.A. and Future Farm- 
ers can be shown. Special activities unique to the 
school should also be included. For example, one 
of our teachers is a Red Cross First Aid instruc- 
tor. From him, all eighth grade students at Roo- 
sevelt School receive the Junior first aid course 
and certificates. Pictures taken of the course as 
well as the certificates can be pasted on the sheets 
for photo-offset reproduction. 

The home economics and industrial arts de- 
partment with seventh and eighth grade students 
repair dolls and toys that are sent to a nearby 
orphanage at Christmas. While both of these ac- 
tivities have been written up in the local press, 
putting pictures and descriptions of these pro- 
jects in the yearbook affords our principal and 
superintendent of schools the opportunity to 
show a complete picture of the school program 
when taking the yearbooks to meetings. 

What about the students? Do they enjoy 
working on their annual? From the experience of 
five yearbooks at Roosevelt School, I can say that 
they certainly do. It is a project in which almost 
all students can participate. The pictures for the 
title page and the activities are taken by the stu- 
dents. Art work and lettering necessary to carry 
out the theme are drawn by the more capable stu- 
dents. Others paste the drawings, pictures, and 
write-ups. Others are reporters and write the de- 
scriptions of the activities. The typing is done by 
eighth graders. With a little training. two or 
three students can be taught to do an excellent 
job. The typewriter print is the printing that is 
reproduced in the photo-offset method. 


We have been fortunate in having a photo- 
graphic service take our graduates" individual 
pictures. The school is under no financial obliga- 
tion when taking this photo service. The com- 
pany takes pictures of the graduates on specula- 
tion. If the student wishes to purchase one 5x7 
inch. one 3x5 inch and twenty wallet sized pic- 
tures for two dollars. he may. The company fur- 
nishes the school with two glossy prints of each 
student for use in the annual. The school receives 
ten or fifteen percent of the sale of these pictures 
which can reduce the cost of the yearbook to the 
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students by being applied to the cost of film, 
flashbulbs, printing, and developing of the ac- 
tivity pictures. 

When the pictures, write-ups. and art work 
are finished, they are pasted neatly on the sheets 
and sent to the company for photo-offset repro- 
duction. In eight weeks, the printed material is 
returned, ready for the students to assemble. 
They put the pages in the proper order and staple 
or plastic spiral bind the book and cover together. 
The production of a yearbook for the elementary 
school is as simple as that. 


What are the values of a yearbook to the 
students? In addition to serving as a memory 
album of their school years, it serves as a pic- 


An extracurricular activities program can be of great importance to 
in the various levels of education when properly 


torial review of their elementary school days. The 
students are afforded the opportunity of working 
together on the project. Working together should 
be encouraged at all levels of instruction. Staff 
members working on their yearbook are given 
this opportunity. They know of deadlines and 
meet them. Many students who might not be in- 
cluded in other school activities can be on the 
yearbook staff. Give the youngsters the oppor- 
tunity of producing a yearbook for themselves. 
A big and pleasant surprise is in store for you 
and the entire elementary school. 


Editor's note: Harold Hainfeld is an instructor in the 
Roosevelt Elementary School. 


He is also adviser for “The 
Roosevelt Review,” yearbook. He acts as judge for ele- 
mentary and junior high school yearbooks for the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association. 


students 
selected and operated. 


The Freshman Class Evaluates Its 
Extracurricular Program 


VALUATION PLAYS A PROMINENT 

PART in any extracurricular program, It 

aids to determine whether the program is ful- 
filling its goals and standards. Further, it helps 
the faculty advisers and others concerned with 
the program to know what the students would in- 
clude in their future program. why they did not 
participate, what they gained by participating, 
and how more interest can be aroused in the 
program. At Newark College of Engineering 
this technique was successfully used. 


At the end of the freshman year the faculty 
adviser prepared a questionnaire which surveyed 
the first year of extracurricular activities. The 
evaluation was addressed to the members of the 
class and stated: 


Your help is needed to determine what ac- 


tivities your class will sponsor during your 
sophomore, junior, and senior years. In addi- 


tion you can help the incoming freshman class 
plan its program more efficiently. Please be 
frank and brief in answering your questions, 
The evaluations were given to the English in- 
structors who permitted about 260 freshmen to 
complete the questions in class. Students signed 
their names to the sheets so that the adviser or 
any other interested person who would examine 
these questionnaires might be able to assist those 
who indicated that help or guidance was needed. 
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The survey consisted of eight questions. As 
for the kinds of activities that the clas: 
sponsor in the future, 
dents indicated 


s should 
eighty per cent of the stu- 
informal dances; sixty-nine per 
cent, class picnics: forty-two per cent, 
smokers ; thirty-eight per cent, 
Other activities selected 
card parties, Dad’s 


clas 
square dances, 
were class banquets, 
Day, and formal dances, 


The acquisition of more 


portunity to obtain relaxation were two benefits 
which over fifty per cent of the freshr 

by participating in the extracurricular program. 
Other benefits listed were personal satisfac 
broadened outlook on life, 

fore the group. and 
work, 


friends and the op- 
men gained 


tion, a 
an ability to speak be. 
a knowle 


dge of committee 
Lack of time (40%; | led the re. 
dents did not participate in the Program. It was 
followed by commuting difficulties (35%) we d 
the lack of interest in activities that the S c 
sponsored (23% |. Several students stated thal 
they could not partake of the program beca is 
they had to work on w eekends, because they "S 


asons why stu. 
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married, or because they were more interested in 
home and community activities. 


It is very helpful to the class and to the staffs 
of the various publications to know in what ac- 
tivity the individual students would participate. 
These choices are given to the persons in charge 
of these activities so that they may contact the 
student and involve him in the activity. The 
three most popular selections were the office of 
section representative, the Hudson Boat Ride 
Committee, and the editorial staff of the college 
annual (25%). These were followed by the 
college newspaper (20¢¢), the Informal Dance 
Committee (19%), and the Class Picnic Com- 
mittee and the New York Trip Committee 
(17%). 

In this evaluation the freshmen were asked 
how more student interest and participation 
could be aroused in the extracurricular program. 
Sixty per cent suggested that more publicity be 
given about each event. Also, they indicated 
that more active section representatives (54%) 
would help to create student interest in the pro- 
gram. Furthermore the freshmen suggested such 
means as more encouragement by the administra- 
tion (24%), a more varied slate of activities 
(22%), and more encouragement by the faculty 
(21%). In addition, they listed the use of more 
committees. the setting up of a date bureau, and 
the use of transportation pools as aids to increase 
student participation in the program. 


Of interest to those who plan future freshman 
activities. the class of 1956 stated that they en- 
joyed the following activities in descending or- 
der: Class Day in New York City, the Frosh In- 
formal Dance, the Frosh Blowout, the Class Pic- 
nic. and the Frosh Square Dance. 
ade to find out what 


The survey was also m I 
ass sponsoring 


the freshmen thought about the cl i 
a community project. Sixty-eight per cent wish 
to undertake a civic responsibility. Among 
those named were the Blood Bank. a party for 
underprivileged children, and such drives as Can- 
cer, Cerebral Palsy. Infantile Paralysis. Muscular 
Dystrophy. Slum Clearance. Heart Fund. and the 
Salvation Army. From these choices the future 
freshman classes and perhaps the other three 
classes should select one to sponsor. This kind 
of activity is an excellent way of having the stu- 
dents realize a community obligation and duty as 
future citizens and professional engineers. 


Included in the evaluation was the question: 
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Do you feel that you have been sufficiently ori- 
ented to the College? Sixty-four per cent of the 
class answered yes; twenty-five per cent felt a 
further need for orientation. In descending or- 
der the following are the phases which required 
more orientation: information to join clubs, ad- 
vice about scholastic achievement, advice to solve 
personal problems, more knowledge of and ac- 
quaintance with the faculty, advice concerning 
schedules, and information about professional so- 
cieties and the college newspaper. These results 
were given to the Dean of Students so that he can 
plan the next orientation with more emphasis on 
these problems of freshmen. 


This evaluation has yielded the following re- 
sults: 


1. Students’ opinions have become the basis 
of change in procedure and policy in the 
extracurricular program. 

2. Students are given an opportunily to share 
in planning the extracurricular program. 

3. Students acquire a long-range view of the 
extracurricular program and have a chance 
to indicate their interests. 

4. Students can state their choice of activity 
in which they wish to participate and can 
be channeled into that activity. Thus la- 
tent talent and the resources of students 
can be utilized to the fullest extent. 

5. Freshman activities can be planned with 
greater reliability and effectiveness. 


6. Students can be awakened to their civic 
responsibilities and can actually start to 
engage in the undertaking of a community 
project. 

. Freshman orientation in the future can be- 
come more effective because these fresh- 
men indicated the phases of orientation 
which needed greater emphasis. 


ee 


Students realize the benefits and advan- 
tages of participating in the program. 

9. The faculty and the administration have 
specific information concerning the rea- 
sons why students cannot participate in 
the program and can make arrangements 
and adjustments accordingly. 


10. Students become acquainted with the ways 
and means of arousing more interest in the 
extracurricular program so that more stu- 
dents will participate and that every af- 
fair is successfully administered. 
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Some practical and economical suggestions to help give that high school play 
the polish it deserves are presented here by an experienced dramatics director. 


Amateurs On Stage 


RAMA STUDENTS at Central High School 
were aroused. The principal had decided 
that no dramatics would be presented that 

year. 

f Although the few plays that had been pro- 
duced the year before had made money. the prin- 
cipal felt that the program should be discon- 
tinued since the results had not always been satis- 
factory. The stage had been too dark and the 
only set that the school owned was shabby look- 
ing and worn out. Since more funds for promot- 
ing better educational drama were not available, 
and since the equipment available to the school 
was very limited, he decided to drop the whole 
program. , 

The students protested, they wished to con- 
tinue the program. After a committee was 
chosen to represent them, this group, with the 
help of the English teacher who always coached 
the play, decided to make a study of the situa- 
tion. 


In a week’s time they had a plan. They went 
to the principal and asked him to let them try 
just one play. If the results were unsatisfactory, 
they would give up the school's drama program 
altogether. 


The principal readily agreed and the students 
and director immediately got to work. First they 
bought gay wall paper with enormous flowers on 
it to paper their set. They chose bright colors 
for they realized it would help brighten the stage. 
Although nearby, the flowers looked very large, 
from the auditorium the set looked professional. 
With the help of a student's father. an electrician, 
the lighting was improved by the use of reflector 
type light bulbs (PAR, tradename). Thus the 
light, instead of being located in only certain 
areas of the stage, was now well distributed 
over the entire stage and many of the shadows 
caused by ordinary lights were eliminated. 


The result? The play was called the best one 


ever produced at the school and the dramatic 
program was continued, 


Many high schools face a similar situation 
today. and the majority of them do not know 
how to solve their heavy problems. Actually 
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there are many simple things that a high school 
can do to improve its dramatics program. Be- 
ing a speech student at Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity in Ohio. and having participated in the 
direction and technical work of several plays. I 
have found the following suggestions helpful and 
economical in the production of plays. 

l. If you find that your production prob- 
seem to have no solution. write to the near- 
est University or college in the area which has a 
speech department and ask for advice. Most of 
these colleges have 


lems 


services and are usually will- 
ing to help high schools which have production 
problems. At Bowling Green. the Community 
Drama Service has given advice which ranges 
from the selection of the kind of play for pres- 
entation to giving instructions on technical work 
to high schools throughout the area. 

2. See as many different plays as possible 
urge your students to do the same. The 
plays do not have to be professional: any com- 
munity or college play will give the careful ob. 
Server some ideas in direction and production, 


3. If you have neve 


and 


r directed a play or have 
had very little experience at directing. one-act 
plays should be attempted before the three-act, 
When choosing a play alw ays keep in mind the 
equipment available. the ability 

and your own ability as a director. 


4. Always keep a prompt book. M 
panies which sell scripts of plays will 
prompt book if asked to do so. 
get one from the company. 
In this prompt book eve 
most insignificant ones, 
before rehearsals start, 


of the actors, 


any com- 
furnish a 
If you do 


not 
make one 


yourself, 
ty detail. even to the 


should be worked out 


If the time to work 
valuable time-saver n 
used by a s 
This director 


on the play is limited, a 
| blocking the play is one 
peech professor ing G 

1 professor at Bowling Green, 


n "omn making the prompt book. also 
lagrams the Movements of the actors. On the 


right hand page of the hook. as it lies open on 
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a table, will be found the dialogue of page one of 
the script. On the left hand page directly oppo- 
site, he draws a diagram of the set with the 
movement of the actors drawn in crayon showing 
where to move on what speech. Each charac- 
ter has a different color representing his move- 
ments so there will be no confusion. Each 
movement is marked with a number on the dia- 
gram and a corresponding number marks the 
speech on which the actor is to move in the 
script. 

This process is used throughout the book. 
Accompanying every page of the dialogue is a 
diagram of the set. One color should be used 
throughout the script to represent the movements 
of one actor. 

Before having the actors copy the blocking, 
make sure they thoroughly understand what they 
are doing. If this process is used, the actual re- 
hearsing time of the first few rehearsals can be 
cut approximately in half. 


5. If you find that there is lack of student in- 
terest, form a high school theater group such as 
the Thespian Society or the High School Dra- 
matics Club. Tangible recognition for work done 
such as keys or certificates, will also bolster stu- 
dent interest. 


6. Never overlook the fact that interest can 
be increased by having one-act play festivals or 
contests. These may be either among classes or 
groups, or with other high schools in the area. 
7, Other departments of a high school can be 
of great value. If you lack technical skill, some- 
one interested and trained in these skills can 
often be found in the industrial arts department: 
also the home economics department can be of 
great value in helping with costumes and foods 
used in a play. 

8. Many times your problems really start 
when you decide to do a costume or Shakespeare- 
an play. Period type costumes may be rented at 
fees ranging from $5 to $25 per garment but be- 
cause of the high rates. they are often out of the 
reach of the average high school. If you are 
interested in building a costume department, a 
canvass of the attics of students” homes will pro- 
vide a good start toward such a department. Usu- 
ally costumes dating back to at least the 1890's 
may be obtained in this manner. 


9. Lighting is one of the biggest problems of 
high school productions. Bad lighting 1s caused 
from improper placing of footlights and over- 
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head lights. As a result, bad shadows are caused 
all over the stage. 


'To improve this situation, get control of the 
lights. This can be accomplished by using spot- 
lights. The front part of a stage is best lighted by 
using several spotlights out in front of the stage. 
If there are no beams in the auditorium from 
which to suspend the spotlights. they can be fast- 
ened to the walls. The back part of the stage 
may be lighted by spotlights from the wings. 
By using spotlights, along with footlights, areas 
requiring more light can be given the amount 
desired. 


10. If the school does not have spotlights, 
baby spotlights may be made inexpensively and 
easily. Number 10 fruit cans may be flattened 
and bent into a square. Holes should be made in 
each side of the can to serve as air vents, then a 
porcelain socket should be placed in the inside 
bottom to hold the bulb. Lenses for the spotlight 
may be purchased very cheaply. After a bail has 
been put on for mounting, the spotlight is ready 
for use. Use of color slides will also help. 


11. Lighting can also be improved by using 
colored lights. Never use raw light for it is un- 
flattering. Lights can be colored by using gela- 
tin. Gelatin frames may be made out of tin cans. 


12. For the best results from footlights and 
overhead lights, bulbs should be placed about a 
foot apart and colored light should be used. 


13. Shabby looking stage flats may be im- 
proved by restretching the canvas over the flat. 
If hinges are used to connect the flats, many 
times they cause cracks between the panels. To 
do away with these cracks, the hinges may be re- 
moved and replaced by metal straps. Then the 
flats may be lashed together with rope and not 
only are the cracks eliminated, but the set is 
made stronger. 


14. Advertising of the play is often a prob- 
lem. If money is available for advertising. play 
package publicity deals containing such things as 
articles for publication in newspapers, and pos- 
ters, may be bought from the publishing com- 
pany. These package deals usually cost from 
$7 to $15. | 


15. Often the stage on which the play is to 
be presented is also the basketball court or has 
hardwood floors, so it is impossible to use stage 
braces since there is nothing to fasten them to. 
Such a problem can be overcome by wiring à 
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piece of wood to an ordinary cement block 
weight. The piece of wood has to be thick 
enough to let the stage screw get a good grip and 
should take the place of the floor. The weight of 
the cement block gives the flats the necessary 
support to make them substantial. 

16. Making authentic-looking windows often 
is a problem. Cheesecloth or netting dyed black 
or dark grey and stretched tightly over a window 
frame will give the illusion of glass or screening. 

17. Cold cream is usually used by high school 
students to remove make-up after a performance. 
A much cheaper and fully as effective a substi- 
tute is the use of mineral oil. The oil can be 
kept and dispensed from an ordinary oil can. 
One caution though, the cans should be properly 
marked. 

18. Mirrors and other shiny objects such as 
glass tops to coffee tables often reflect undesir- 
able light on different parts of the set. Such re- 
flections can be prevented by using soap solution 
sprayed with an insect gun. or a ball of putty 
dabbed on the shiny surface. 


19. Authentic-looking beards may be made 
by cutting a piece of gauze to the proper shape 


and constructing the beard on the gauze by use 
of crepe hair and spirit gum. Such a beard can 
also be removed and used again. 

20. An unshaven appearance can be made by 
dabbing a sponge into grey liner and patting the 
face with it. 

By Aida - P 

2]. Pistol shots may be imitated by slapping 
a piece of board against a cement wall or floor. 

22. Various lengths and sizes of chain with 
washers may be painted silver or gold and be 
used to represent jewelry. particularly for period 
type. Shakespearean, and Roman plays. 

23. Fur rugs may be imitated by dying shag 
rugs black or brown and lightly brushing the tips 
of the yarn with a light or dark water paint. 

24. If draperies are used for the setting of a 
play instead of flats. a more realistic effect may 
be obtained by draping the curtains around the 
doors, windows, fire places, or other set pieces 
that are used in the play. The set should be 
dressed in terms of the furniture. and the walls 
should remain entirely neutral. 

25. Beverages to be used on stage such as tea 
or coffee, can be made by using ordinary food 
coloring with water. 


“The department of music is in a specially strategic position to assist pupils 
having individual problems of emotional disturbance or maladjustment.” 


Providing for Individual Differences 
in the Musie Department 


HE MUSIC DEPARTMENT lends itself to 

providing for individual differences more 

than any other department in the junior 
high school. This may be due to the fact that this 
department is faced with many different kinds 
of problems as far as the pupils at this age level 
are concerned. The changing voices of the boys 
in the seventh, eighth, and sometimes ninth grade, 
the “I do not like music” attitude of these pu- 
pils. the “I like to sing but the teacher tells me 
that I sing off pitch” attitude of others, etc.: 
these are just a few of the many more problems 
that face the music department term after term. 
Now, how does this department go about solving 


these problems would naturally be the next ques- 
tion. 


Music teachers at Cleveland Junior High 
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are well aware that they can only solve these 
problems by dealing directly with the individual 
pupil concerned (or with small groups of pu- 
pils similarly concerned). The boys with the 
changing voices are tested (privately) and are 
only asked to sing songs with parts that are with- 
in their own range. The teacher and class discuss 
very openly the fact that a boy's voice does go 
through a changing stage and that this is a per- 
fectly normal, expected condition. Within a few 
weeks the boys with changing voices again sing 
joyfully along with the class and join Glee Clubs 
and other musical organizations. 
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The *off-pitchers" or *monotoners" are given 
help privately, also. If their singing of specific 
tones is limited, the teacher finds their particular 
range and tries to increase it daily by exercises, 
etc. If a boy habitually flats, he is told to imagine 
that he is going up in an airplane or climbing a 
tree until gradually he learns to sing the notes on 
pitch. (This is applicable to girls as well as boys) . 


The pupils who have the attitude that they 
“do not like music” have several conferences 
with the music teacher until the reason is learned 
and then both teacher and pupil work to solve 
the problem. For example, a very bright boy was 
not singing one day (early in the term) in the 
music class. He had always entered actively into 
discussions on composers’ lives, recordings heard 
in class, as well as musical programs seen and 
heard at home. The teacher asked the boy to re- 
main after class. When the boy was asked “why 
he hadn’t been singing with the class?”, he an- 
swered that he did not care for music. Because of 
his very apparent interest on other days, the 
teacher was well aware that his answer was not 
true. He had been absent the day that the voices 
had been tested and on his return to school, he 
had claimed that he was a tenor and was there- 
fore sitting in this section. The teacher tested his 
voice and found that he was still a “soprano” and 
was ashamed of the fact that the rest of the boys’ 
voices in the class had already changed and his 
hadn't. The teacher explained about the fact that 
some boys develop their *men-voices" sooner 
than others and that it didn’t mean that they were 
better, etc. Both teacher and pupil decided that 
the boy would remain in the tenor section but 
that he would sing soprano. 


The class was told about this as well as the 
fact that at any time the boy’s voice might begin 
to change. The class accepted the explanation and 
the boy again took an active part in class in sing- 
ing as well as in other phases. 


Thus 
needs of pupils 
well. The mu 
of emotional 


ins. e 
sing. 


attending to the musical individual 
takes in their emotional needs as 
teacher explores the background 
life that makes pupils “hate to 


Perhaps one of the greatest helps given to in- 
dividual pupils by the Music Department is to 
help pupils whose academic work may be gener- 
ally poor. If the pupil has a fairly good voice, or 
if he shows ability in any instrument. he is given 
the opportunity to go far in these fields. The pu- 
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pil with the good voice is put into the vocal 
class for practical individual instruction. He is 
encouraged to join the vocal groups and is given 
solos whenever possible. 


The pupil who shows ability to learn to play, 
is given almost private instrumental instruction. 
In cases where the pupil cannot afford to pur- 
chase an instrument, the school lends him the 
instrument and charges him only one dollar a 
term. (This dollar covers the insurance for re- 
pair or replacement of the instrument, if lost). 


Countless students, even those from the Benet 
class, have been given a sense of adequacy and 
belonging by the fact that they can sing or play. 
Students whose academic work is good, realize 
also a wonderful experience from playing an in- 
strument or singing with a group. 


The shy pupil or the pupil with little or no 
ability poses another problem. The music teacher 
has found it is best to deal with these individuals 
by placing them with small vocal groups or in- 
strumental classes. Here they are just one of 
many and they do not feel that they are being 
singled out. Gradually they begin to lose the feel- 
ing of shyness that they are not as good as others. 


The music group that has helped a great deal 
with this problem is the “Dramatic Choristers,” 
a group that combines choral speaking and sing- 
ing to foster better human relations throughout 
our community. The shy or slow pupil can easily 
recite or sing with the group and can easily make 
friends with his fellow members. He knows that 
the other members “practice what they preach” 
and that “all men are his brothers.” Gradually 
the shyness disappears and this pupil may even 
volunteer for a solo line. (This last has happened 
many times during the years that the Dramatic 
Choristers has been organized). 

The Music Department, as we have indicated, 
is in a specially strategic position to come to the 
assistance of pupils with individual problems of 
emotional disturbance or maladjustment, and, 
through natural music activities, to afford them 
the means of emotional help through cooper; 


n + H t de 
tion with musical enterprises. 


In short, the Music Department of Cleveland 
Junior High School teaches music 
same lime permits such leachings to serve as 
guidance and even emotional therapy. In institu- 
tions for mental health this practice h à à 
for long. 
tions, too. 


and at the 


: e has prevailed 
t can serve well in educational institu- 
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Canal Zone college professors “help them that help themselves? and promote 
educational facilities in a land which has unique problems to overcome. 


Good Neighbors Cross the Continent 


in Panama 


HE BASIC PRINCIPLES of the American 
“Point Four Program.” to train the leaders 
of a country, and then to help those trained 

leaders to solve the educational problems for the 
best interests of their own land, were used most 
successfully during the past two years al the 
Panama Canal. And a most encouraging feature 
of the project was that it was done entirely with- 
out cost to the American taxpayer. 

Half a dozen American teachers traveled 
across the continent. from the Pacific Ocean to 
the Atlantic Ocean and back again, three times a 
week this past summer to help solve some of the 
educational problems of a “good neighbor" coun- 
try. Those teachers were regular members of 
the Canal Zone Junior College faculty at the 
Panama Canal, and their work was in organiz- 
ing and conducting curriculum workshops with 
and for the Negro teachers in the colored schools 
of the Canal Zone. 

The unusual and peculiar conditions at the 
scene of “the world’s greatest engineering feat" 
have caused many unusual and peculiar prob- 
lems for the schools. To understand the work 
done during the past two summers i 
sary to know a little about the construction work 
on the Panama Canal, beginning in 1904, and a 
little about the maintenance and operation of 
“the big ditch” since that time. 


it is neces- 


When work began on digging the Panama 
Canal, many hundreds of West Indian Negroes. 
from Jamaica and the neighboring islands. were 
recruited for unskilled labor. After the comple- 
tion and the opening in August. 1944, many of 
those colored workers remained to make their 
homes in Panama, where they were employed to 
assist in the operation and maintenance of the 
canal. 

The citizenship of those Negroes when they 
came to Panama was British, and their language 
was English, spoken very much in the same way 
that English was spoken by the pirates of the 
Caribbean area some three centuries ago. The 
children of those first “West Indian having 
been born in Panama. were Panamanian citizens, 
of course. but they considered themselves “Brit- 
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Balboa, Canal Zone 
ish subjects.” and generally they continued to 
speak English in the same pirate-like fashion. 

The following generation of children. grand- 
children. and in some cases great-grandchildren 
of the original laborers. today consider them- 
selves Panamanians, as indeed they are. Most 
of them speak. read. and write both English and 
Spanish as sister-languages. through neither is 
spoken exactly in the regular idiom of the citi- 
zens of one country or the other. 

The present-day Negro Panamanian children 
are educated in the free public schools furnished 
by the Panama Canal Company. a private, gov- 
ernment-owned corporation which operates the 
canal without cost to the United States of Amer- 
ica. To assist in solving some of the problems 
caused by the change in citizenship and by the 
addition of another language to the once “pirate- 
jargon" used as English by the school children 
was the assignment of the several curriculum 
workshop professors. 

Still another problem was presented. because 
of the fact that most of the colored parents. who 
read and write even English with some difficul- 
ty, generally consider “an education" as that sort 
of training which qualifies a man to become a 
doctor, teacher, or lawyer. Since the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the colored children will be un- 
able to attend college because of economic rea- 
sons and thus find the door to professional train- 
ing closed, the emphasis in the Canal Zone “local 
rate" Schools must be on a vocational and oc- 
cupational training. Attempts had to be made to 
find a solution for that problem. too. 

The curriculum workshop staff members were 
headed by college teachers whose training. experi- 
ence. and present assignments are such that they 
are active members of the American Association 
of University Professors. The local Panamanian 
teachers thus found it possible to earn full col- 
lege credit for the work done in the Extension 
classes and in the Institute. During the 1952 
school vacation period each colored teacher pre- 


pared a preliminary course of study which em- 
bodied the specific solutions which had been ar- 
rived at for the particular problems presented. 
During the school term of 1952-53 constant 
reference was made to that course of study. and 
careful notes were made of additions, deletions. 
changes. and suggestions. During the school 
vacalion period just concluded the same Ameri- 
can professors again had charge of the curricu- 
lum workshops. Complete, *accepted" tentative 
courses of study were produced. and eventual 
solutions are foreseen for the more pressing edu- 
cational problems. The teachers of the children 
of colored employees of the Panama Canal Com- 
pany worked wholeheartedly with the white 
American professors, showing that the basic 
principle of mutual assistance and the “Point 
Four” program is indeed a two-way operation. 


The Seasons 
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Winter 


Pageant Scene: A boy and girl dressed in 
warm winter clothes are seen in center fore- 
ground. Girl is dressed in a red skirted skating 
costume. Boy wears a hip length coat and a 
kelly green stocking hat. He carries a hockey 
stick from which his skates dangle. His partner's 
skates are slung over his shoulder. A smaller 
boy dragging a sled is seen in the background. 

Choir: Each girl wears a scarlet bow in her 
hair. All bows are identical and have two 
shoulder length streamers. Boys wear kelly green 
repe paper bow ties. 
ue 1. *^Tis Winter Now: the Fallen 
Snow," Songs for the School Year, by George S. 
Dare: A. S. Barnes and Company. 1931; p. 20. 
(The song is a peaceful. calm, lulling number 
that portrays the stillness of winter.) 

2. “The Seasons,” Sing Along: The World 
of Music, by Glenn, Leavitt. and Rebmann; Ginn 
and Company. 1941: p. 14. 

(“The Seasons” contrasts the other three sea- 
sons with winter. The song possesses a wailing 
quality. One may hear the sound of wind sigh- 
ing through barren trees. It is sung in unison. 
Simple two part harmony is employed during the 
last six measures.) 
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3. “Winter Lullaby,” The Modern Choral 
Hour, arranged and edited by Harry R. Wilson 
and Van A. Christy; Hall and McCreary Com- 
pany. 1941; p. 44. (The song has a smooth flow- 
ing tone. It is sung in unison with a pleasing 
harmonic accompaniment. It is an appropriate 
winter poem set to music.) 

4. "Winter in the Mountains,” Sing Along; 
The World of Music, by Glenn, Leavitt, and Reb- 
mann; Ginn and Company, 1941; p. 32. (The 
song is written in a different key. Only the 
melody line would be sung. It is a lovely text on 
winter scenery.) 


Spring 

Pageant Scene: One girl dressed in orchid 
is shown picking daisies. (Paper flowers are 
scattered about her.) Another girl, attired in 
pale green, sits at her left—weaving daisies. A 
third girl clothed in white, a wreath of daisies on 
her head, stands gracefully between the two girls. 

Choir: Each girl wears an orchid bow with 
streamers in her hair. All boys wear white crepe 
paper bow ties. 

Songs: 1. “Welcome Sweet Springtime,” 
Songs for the School Year, by George S. Dare; 
A. S. Barnes and Company, 1931; p. 30. (This 
song is a popular one among choruses. The song 
has a captivating, joyous, happy air. The words 
are exceptionally suitable for the beginning of 
the second season of the year.) 

2. “Spring Morning," Rounds and Canons, 
arranged and edited by Harry R. Wilson; Hall 
and McCreary Company; p. 22. (“Spring Morn- 
ing" is a cheery folk song. Boys follow one 
measure after the girls. Cross rhythms are ex- 
tremely interesting. It is used for unison voices, 
alone.) 

3. “Springtide,” Sing Out! A Singing 
School, by Dykema, Pitcher, and Stevens; C. C. 
Birchard and Company, 1946; p. 205. (“Spring- 
tide” is sung softly with much expression. Since 
the melody is by Edvard Grieg, the song has a 
haunting strain.) 

4. “Come, Lasses and Lads,” Songs for the 
School Year, by George S. Dare; A. S. Barnes 
and Company. 1931; p. 107. [The song is an 
old English tune sung with a lot of energy. It is 
a definite change from the previous song. Clear 
cut diction is needed for the words which are 
very amusing. (Children enjoy singing this 
song.) The group claps the rhythm during the 
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second chorus. “Tra-la-la” is sung instead of the 
words during the clapping.] 


Summer 


Pageant Scene: In the foreground stands a 
boy wearing dungarees with shirt open at the 
throat. He carries a bat over his right shoulder, 
and a catcher’s mitt in his left hand. A boy, at- 
tired in shorts, poses at left background. Under 
his arm is a bundle containing swimming trunks 
wrapped in a towel. He holds a colorful beach 
ball in his hands. At the right stand two girls, 
one dressed in pink and the other in blue. They 
are both clutching a big picnic basket. 


Choir: Girls wear pink bows. Boys have 
blue crepe paper bow ties. 


Songs: 1. “Brightly Gleam,” Songs for the 
School Year, by George S. Dare: A. S. Barnes 
and Company, 1931; p. 32. (The song is sung 
quickly and brightly. A spot of five measures is 
provided for a small group of selected voices in 
the middle of the song. The whole song is sung 
in unison.) 


2. “Stars of the Summer Night.” Songs for 
the School Year, by George S. Dare, A. S. Barnes 
and Company, 1931: p. 91. ("Stars of the Sum- 
mer Night" is sung slowly. Good effective num- 


ber. "She sleeps, my lady sleeps. She sleeps. 
She sleeps. my lady 


tone, except for a cr 
noun “She.”) 


eeps." sung in a whispered 
scendo on the second pro- 


3. “A Summer Swing Song.” Music Every- 
where; A Singing School. by Armitage, Dykema, 
and Pitcher; C. C. Birchard and Company, 1943; 
p. 191. (Two part simple—but clever harmony; 
boys answer girls. The song has a definite swing 
rhythm. of “Hi ho! Ho hum!" The children 
would enjoy the fun that "Summer Swing Song" 
promises.) 


4. "Anchored," Songs for the School Year, 
by George S. Dare: Barnes and Company, 1931; 


p. 34. (Spirited and brilliant number. Rhythm- 
ical wave effect. Uses contrasti 


ng moods of calm, 
storm, and quietude. An exciting accompani- 
ment. A satisfying composition of various moods. 
An ideal closing selection for this seasonal pro- 
gram.) 


Culture and economy developed. during a period of two hundred centuries 
or more are passed on by means of tools and utensils. 


Archeology 


HE SCIENCE OF ARCHEOLOGY is rela- 

tively new as a field of study. Possibly 

because of this fact, or possibly because 
the professional practitioners of the science 
have, for the most part, conducted their affairs 
on intellectually stratospheric levels, we are in- 
clined to overlook the possibilities for educative 
activities in the area. This is a mistake since 
these possibilities, if properly exploited, can 
transcend many of the more traditional areas 
of educational resource. Since the science and 
practice of archeology has not only its obligation 
but its sole reason for being to contribute its 
findings to the larger all-over science of anthro- 
pology—the science of man—and to integrate 
those findings with an understanding of our 
environment, the educative potentialities inherent 
in archeological activities will be immediately 
apparent. 


That extracurricular activity which is an 
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extension of school activities and learnings 
would logically seem to have the most value 
in the school. When one has an activity which 
is pleasurable, gregarious, co-operative, provides 
unlimited adaptability to individual differences. 
and, at the same time, not only is an extension 
of schoolroom learnings and an application of 
them but is capable in turn of contributing to 
them, one has an activity of immense utility. 
Not only is archeology such an activity but it 
can be adapted to the local situation readily and 


depends completely on the utilization of local 
resources. 


There are few localities in the United States 


and fewer still in the rest of the Americas where 


there are no remains of the people who, for 
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A group of projectile points 
from an Archaic site discovered 
by a Denton, Texas, schoolboy. 
Pottery shard found near Elias- 
ville, Texas, was instrumental in 
determining trade route used by 
Indians of New Mexico about 
1200 A.D. 


twenty thousand years or more. lived. developed 
their culture and economy, and passed on leaving 
their tools and utensils as mementoes of their 
stay. 

The development of urban areas has de- 
stroyed some of these remains and unthinking 
souvenir hunters have destroyed many other 
evidences of the early American men. There 
still remain innumerable undiscovered sites, but 
with the rapid passing of the remote rural areas 
these sites grow fewer with the years. It would 
seem then that if it is not a solemn obligation to 
preserve what we can of these evidences of our 
cultural traditions it is certainly a most desirable 
activity. 

Nearly every boy who lives in a rural area 
and many city boys who have been fortunate 
enough to have spent some time in the country 
have at some time thrilled at the discovery of 
“Indian relics.” The possession of these artifacts 
made by a strange and remote people seems to 
fascinate many persons both young and old. 
This idle romantic feeling for the mystery of the 
past can and should be turned to the advantage 
of science and the increase of knowledge con- 
cerning our forebears. 

The curious thing about all this is that it can 
be accomplished without diminution of the feel- 
ing of romance and “mystery. At is quite easy 
to keep a scientific record of artifacts found and 
where they were found and to advise some 
central authority of the finding. Such scientific 
activity is an additive rather than a subtractive 


element in the collection of artifacts. 
A projectile point whose provenience is un- 
known may have esthetic qualities and some 


veneral interest but a projectile point whose 
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origins and affiliations with a particular long- 
gone people are known is a link with the past. 
We will have established a point of contact with 
our cultural tradition by the possession of an 
artifact known to have been used by someone 
who once lived and struggled and triumphed on 
the spot where we are now working out our 
own adaptation to environment. 

'The most important thing, obviously, is how 
to go about instituting such a program as is 
herein envisioned. For persons who have here- 
tofore given such matters little thought there 
will be certain difficulties. However, many re- 
gions have local archeological societies which 
would probably be glad to offer assistance and 
it is likely that the local P.T.A. would have 
among its membership someone who has made 
a study or even an avocation of archeology. 
Possibly the state historical museum might offer 
valuable instruction in methodology. 

The author, through his local archeological 
sociely, has a brief pamphlet which he would be 
very glad to send to anyone requesting it. This 
brief, mimeographed pamphlet shows how such 
an extracurricular activity might be organized. 

The first thing that would be needed would 
be a space where collections of artifacts might 
be displayed either temporarily or, preferably, 
more or less permanently. Ideally this space 
would be an entire room which can be locked 
when not in use and which contained cases for 
the display of objects. Failing such ideal con- 
ditions the display area might be simply a 
corner of a classroom with shelves where the 
various items might be displayed to advantage. 

Once having established a space for the dis- 
play of artifacts, the next thing is to secure the 
artifacts and to identify them, classify them, 
record their place of origin and, when sufficient 
have been collected to constitute an “industry” 
from a single site, they should be written about. 
It will be seen that a number of activities are 
involved here. First of all. the collection of the 
artifacts will involve field trips, interrogation of 
persons who might know of sites where artifacts 
might be found, and some study of prehistoric 
Indian life in order to predict where sites might 
likely be located. 

The classification involves map-study—the 
location of sites precisely on a map. The identi- 
fication may involve study of archeological writ- 
ings, correspondence with agencies which might 
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have helpful materials, and the like. The record- 
ing of sites involves training in precision and 
orderly procedure and, finally. the writing of 
the record of an industry involves English com- 
position. Incidentally, this composition takes 
place under motivation almost impossible to 
secure in other ways: the pupil has something 
to write about which is of vital interest to him 
and, if he knows that his writing is to go to 
some place like the state museum for example, 
he will do his best to make his essay worthy. 


Much of the material presented in the school 
with the end of effecting an adjustment of the 
individual to his environment could very well 
be termed “anthropology.” Probably most pu- 
pils react to the school situation in a more or 
less satisfactory manner but for others the ma- 
terial is simply non-meaningful. The author is 
acquainted with several cases where an interest 
in archeology of the pupil was instrumental in 
securing a highly satisfactory adjustment of the 
pupil to the school situation. 

Through development of material closely 
allied to the interests of these pupils, the school 
situalion "came alive" for them and from being 
rather backward and somewhat anti-social mem- 
bers of the group, they actually advanced to a 
position of leadership. The fact that. through 
their interest in “Indian relics” they had learned 
something the others had not and because, when 
they were given a chance to display this knowl- 
edge, they found that the other pupils were 
interested and impressed, gave them a confidence 
which when properly fostered by a competent 
teacher led them to group participation. Their 
interest in one area of “the science of man” had 
led to their participation in all of the areas. 

Perhaps a word should be said about the 
very real scientific value of such juvenile par- 
ticipation in archeological activities. The fact 
that much valuable archeological material is 
being destroyed every day through urbanization, 
cultivation of new agricultural areas, and the 
like, has been mentioned. Professional archeolo- 
gists are too few and too busy to investigate 
more than just a few of the most important 
sites, such as areas to be inundated by new 
reservoir projects or covered by large industrial 
constructions. 


Thousands of juvenile investigators properly 
trained to recognize, catalogue. and preserve 
archeological materials could rescue evidences of 
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past cullures which otherwise would never be 
known. By advising professional archeologists 
of the types of materials found in the various 
locations and by preserving the materials for 
them, a complete picture of man's upward climb 
from savagery to the present in the Americas 
can eventually be painted. 

So far as the school is concerned in all of 
this, we have an activity which requires but 
little in the way of equipment and material but 
which contributes enormously to the 


program of 
the 


hool It is likely that there is no other 
activity in the entire progr 


am which contributes 


so much value for so little expenditure. The 
activity is largely self-motivating: the laboratory 


is a gift of the ages. 


School Time on 
the Air 


ELAINE BARCAL 
SALLY ANDEREGG 
Burnham School 
Cicero, Illinois 


The Friendship Club of Burnham School. 
Cicero, Illinois, presents a program of activities 
over the Radio Station one day during the time 
allotted the schools entitled. "Visiting Day." 
Sound: School bell. l 
Announcer: School Time on the Air presents 
iting Day.” 

Orchestra: Theme—Up and Under. 

Announcer: Welcome. boys and girls, to 
another Visiting Day program when we get ac- 
quainted with new friends at home and overseas. 
learn about new school time projects, and just 
have fun generally. And here to lead the fun is 
our School Time on the Air Director. JW. 

Music: Up and Out. 

JW: “Once upon a time”—thats the 
should start today's visit. boys and girls 
upon a time a certain teacher, who belie 
much in the educational value of hobbi 
ested her pupils in stamp collecting 
another idea behind this hobby. too, and a very 
wise idea it was. The teacher knew that the way 
to collect stamps was to write letters 
boys and girls all over the world. 
just as she had anticipated 
were corresponding with 


tries. A World Friend. 


E 


way | 

once 
ved very 
es. inter- 
- There was 


ay 
letters to 
lt worked out 
and soon her pupils 
| pen pals in many coun- 
ship Club grew out of this 
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project and here to tell you about it are several 
pupils from the school. Step up, children, and in- 
troduce yourselves. 


IDENTIFY CHILDREN 

JW: Earl, since you're the Club president, 
suppose you tell us about the purpose of your 
World Friendship Club—when it got started and 
so on. 

Earl: Our club was organized in 1945 by 
our class and our teacher. The real purpose of 
our club is to promote a better understanding 
among countries of the world and us—through 
reading, discussion, first-hand information from 
letters sent to us by boys and girls in other lands. 
and through motion pictures and radio. Through 
our stamp club, which is a part of the organiza- 
tion, we've become acquainted with boys and 
girls of nearly 30 countries. 

JW: Could you name some of the countries, 
Earl? 

Earl: France, Mexico, South Africa, Chile, 
Australia, and many more. 

JW: Does your club 
tions? 

Earl: Oh yes. We discuss the United Na- 
tions and UNESCO. Our club sent 19 boxes of 
food, clothing, and toys to Europe and we ex- 
changed school papers. ideas, pictures, and 
photos. 

JW: What is one of the most 
things you have learned in the two years you were 

T ; ; ; Par]? 
president of this Friendship Club, Earl? 

Earl: Well, we talked a great deal about the 
Golden Rule—about friendship and brotherly 
love. But best of all, we felt that we were putting 
it into action. 

JW: What do you mean by that, Earl? 

Earl: Our club wrote hundreds of letters and 
sent them to people living throughout the world. 
spreading good-will. friendship. and brotherly 
love. We sent food to many of our club’s relatives 
in Greece and Italy. We learned how other people 

i live. 
m ahs is indeed putting “good-will to 
work,” Earl. I'll come back to you later, but here 
is a little boy about six or seven. Do you have a 


have any other func- 


important 


pen pal. Glenn? dos 
Glenn: Yes. I have a friend in England only 


five years old but he writes a good letter. 

JW: Would you like to see your pen pal, 
Glenn? 

Glenn: Would I! Say. you know—l an. 
swered his letter already. | wish he'd send me his 
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picture. Diane got a picture of a girl from Czech- 
oslovakia. Boy! is she cute! 

Judy: Diane read the letter to me, too, and 
you know what? All the Girl and Boy Scouts over 
there call one another sisters and brothers. They 
have beautiful pictures on their letters, too. 
"They're real artists. 

Heather: Well, our teacher was telling us 
about the folk dances and how much music and 
art we inherited from those countries. Could I 
tell you what my pen pal sent me from Hawaii? 

JW: You certainly may. 


Heather: (Tells about her friend in Ha- 
wail.) 
Dick: You know what? In our room Bob's 


mother writes to his pen pal's mother and Ron- 
ald's Dad is writing to his pen pal's dad, too. 

Earl: Oh, that's nothing! In our room one 
of the girls asked for a pen pal for her grand- 
mother. 

JW: Did she get it? 

Earl: She sure did. 

JW: Now let's hear what the fourth grade 
has been doing to promote international friend- 
ship. How about it, Elaine? 

Elaine: Well, we sent lots of boxes of food 
to Wuchang, China. Here's what it says in a letter 
we got from Mrs. Lo who teaches at the Hua- 
chung University, Wuchang, China. 

(Reads two small paragraphs.) 

JW: You have a letter, too, Dick? 

Dick: Yes, listen to this one we just got 
from China: 

“This letter is my first letter I have ever 
written in English. It is not good. Excuse me. 
Your Gung Ho friend—Doong Ischum." 

] JW: I think that's very wonderful for a 
first letter, don't you, Michael? 

s Yes, but what does “Gung Ho” 
mean ’ 

Dick: “Gung Ho”—that means “work to- 

gether” in Chinese. 
i did Well. you children here are certainly 
earning to work together with the boys and girls 
of other countries, Donna here has a letter from 
India, isn't that correct, Donna? 

Donna: Yes its from Calcutta —from the 
students of the Crescent Stamp and Hobby Club. 
, ( Tells about hobbies.) 

JW: Dick. does your teacher receive 
from teachers in other countries? 

Dick: She sure does, That's how 
got started. My teacher wrote to teachers à 


Jetters 


we really 
nd 
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principals in many countries and told them about 
our Friendship Club. And do you know what the 
principal of a school in Germany said? 


JW: No, Dick. 
Dick: Her name is Mrs. Robe and she wrote: 


“I think the way in which you got your little boys 
and girls to take an interest in international rela- 
tions is a splendid method of bringing about a 
spirit of mutual understanding and fellowship. It 
would be very good for our youth to reach out 
and learn more about the children of other na- 
tions. I will do all I can to produce a similar ef- 
fect among our youth.” 

Judy: After we sent Christmas packages to 
the Kingsley Open Air School in England, the 
head-mistress wrote: *My older children realize 
the importance of finding friendships, of trying 
1o understand other countries and only too well 
do they appreciate the point that love for human 
beings is not confined to one’s own home. If the 
world is to succeed, we must begin somewhere to 
foster love and appreciation of the other fellow’s 
point of view.” 

JW: Do you agree with that, Judy? a 

Judy: Sure, I do. Before we started writing 
to children in other countries we thought they 
were lots different from us, but when we read 
the letters we find they're interested in the same 
things we are and all the differences seem to sort 
of disappear, somehow. 

JW: Good. Glenn is holding up a stamp to 
show me. Where’s it from, Glenn? 

Glenn: India—isn’t it keen? 

JW: (Describe Stamp.) John, so you have 
a letter from a pen pal to read to us? 

John: No, itis a letter I wrote for my class. 
We sent one just like it to England. (Reads) 

JW: Well, boys and girls, from this visit 
today you can see how the Burnham School chil- 
dren in Cicero, Illinois, believe in more than lip 
service to the cause of World Friendship. They 
are helping to remedy the lack of understanding 
between nations. They are stressing friendship 
and good-will—what was that Chinese word . . .? 
“Gung Ho.” Working together—for world un- 
derstanding, which will eventually work for 
peace. The Burnham school teacher who has 
sponsored this Friendship Club says that being 
pen pals is such a marvelous experience both 
socially and educationally that she recommends 
it to other schools. And I join her in that recom- 
mendation. It will help to correct many misun- 
derstandings and through the boys and girls of 
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the world help to establish a feeling of brother- 
hood among all nations. which is the only road to 


real peace. 
(Ad lib to time.) 
Orchestra: Theme—Up and Under. 
Announcer: Today's Visiting Day has fea- 


tured the Friendship Club of the Burnham School. 
Cicero, Illinois. School Time comes to you at 
1:15 each afternoon Monday through Friday and 
is presented by your radio station as a service to 
the classrooms of the middle west. 

Orchestra: Theme—Up and Out. 


“Happy Landings” 
CELIA E. KLOTZ 


Pullman, Washington 


Harry is an ordinary sort of teenager. a jun- 
ior in a high school in a little town near the cen- 
ter of the United States: but Harry is going 
somewhere and he knows it. His Christmas pres- 
ent from his grandparents who live in Quebec, 
Canada, was the promise of an expense paid trip 
to visit them as soon as summer vacation started. 

Harry was already enrolled in second year 
French. He is studying French now. During 
his spare time Harry has studied maps and read 
a great deal about modern and historic Quebec. 
His letters to the city officials in Quebec. City 
have brought many folders; some written com- 
pletely or partly in French, all with many pic- 
tures and much information about the province. 

Harry will never really know how much this 
previous study will add to the pleasure of his 
trip. First, there are the joys of anticipation, 
the ever growing lists of things he wants to see, 
and places he wants to visit—the dreams of 
things that lies ahead. He will know enough of 
the common language of the province to be able 
to understand and make himself understood even 
if he is away from the usual tourist run where 
English speaking guides are available. In Que- 
bec itself, the old walled city. the Plains of 
Abraham, the old fort. and the grand Chateau 
Frontenac will all be familiar things of historic 
interest —not just surprises that the casual visitor 
happens onto and wonders about. This time 
spent in conscious preparation for what lies 
ahead is time very well invested. 

Dick is going somewhere. too. He would 
probably be surprised if someone told him he 
was heading for a new land, but if he would only 
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take time to think about it, he would know that 
he is on his way. He would know too, that once 
he arrives his stay will be permanent, not just a 
visit of a month or so. Dick is going to graduate 
from school within the next year or two. 


Before long Dick will cease being one of these 
famous teenagers and be an adult—as such he 
will be expected to be responsible for his own 
actions and to make his own way both financially 
and socially in an adult world. I wonder if Dick 
is being as careful in his preparation for growing 
up as Harry is in his preparation for his trip to 
Quebec? 


I wonder if Dick was one of the group who 
were so disgusted because they had to have adult 
chaperons at the school party? Was he one of 
the students who grumbled about having to have 
adults around to spy on him? Or did Dick stop 
to think that here was a chance for him to see 
how adults behaved. After all, these adults are 
samples of the people who might be thought of 
as the natives of the strange land Dick will have 
to live in, in just a year or so. His knowing some- 
thing about the natives would not be such a bad 
idea. These are samples of the people who will 
have the jobs to hand out. and Dick will be look- 
ing for one of these jobs in the not too distant 
future. It could be that even this evening of the 
school party, these adults might be looking over 
the field of young people soon to be available for 
full time employment. - Maybe this one party 
might be a rare opportunity that could pay off in 
the future. Contacts can þe valuable, and some- 
times contacts are very hard to make. Local 
ts at a high school party might turn out to 
—not a restriction. 


adul 
be an opportunity 


I wonder if Dick is studying the manners and 
ange land he is about to 


the language of this str c 
enter? I have known a lot of bright young grad- 
uates who have lost jobs they liked- -jobs they 
would eventually have made good in. pos 
they had not realized that an adult is a hid 
sponsible for what he says. jpg E clev- 
er off-hand remark is better left ove ; ! oie 
specific examples. one boy Lo enih ken 
his pet high school remark ell. bless his p 


ed little head.” was innocently used in a way that 


could be interpreted. as public criticism of the 
» . 7] Met 
ild who was not very bright. The new 


oss" ch 
l duate had not even known about the boss 
gra ji ) dowd i 
li He was just using high school lan 


little boy. 1 
guage in an adult world. He had a record of be 
guag 


ing fired. 
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One girl, who was really good at her work. 
lost favor with her supervisor because of her 
thoughtless remark “Any one with any sense at 
all would have known better than that.” The 
supervisor. who was not good in her work, and 
super-sensitive to critici 


m. felt this young grad- 
uate was being impertinent. The supervisor 
made life so miserable for the girl that she finally 
resigned—feeling she had failed in her first job- 


Maybe the adults are wrong. maybe they are 
the “old stuffed shirts” that some high school 
people think they are, but right or wrong, the 
adults are in charge of the adult world. Young 
people who can gracefully fit into that world as 
it is, when the passing of time forces them into it, 
are going to get the jobs and the social breaks 
all the way around. What is more, the likes and 
dislikes of any species of animal, including the 
human race, seem to follow a more or less set 
pattern of development as the years pass. Ideas 
that seem stuffy and uninteresting at one age 
seem normal and worth consideration as one 
grows older. For example there was a time when 
shaking a rattle box was sheer delight. No 
doubt other things seem more interesting now. 
Those who grow along with the pattern others 
their age are following are the people who be- 
long—the people whose interests are the interests 
of the group: the people who enjoy the life they 
live. 


I wonder if Dick was one of the group who 
went out soaping windows and shooting out 
: a: Ta . id 
street lights, finding special pleasure in such 
childish behavior: because he felt by so doine 
LI i k n. 
he was showing those grownups who thought 
they were so important, that he was at least one 
i s as 
person who simply was not going to grow up.” 
There are such people. Almost every high school 
has a few. There are enough of them scattered 
through the country—people who do not follow 
the normal pattern of development because the 
are physically ill or because some ment i 
makes them resent growing up, so that they have 
a special name for them. They are the retarded 
Some of them eventually ge 3 i 
ally get over whatever ailed 
them, and settle down to live normal lives. Most 
of them waste their whole li ; F l 
is down on them, whil Pda iris the sunto 
£ . while i 
others pity them and put 


up with them when they h 
y have . 
because they feel they € to be near them 


There are people w 


al quirk 


, 
don't know any better. 


ho se 
seem to get a leal of 
reat dea. 
eas s g 
Pec M o as suffering heroes. but 
s are 
e leaders, those whose company 
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is welcomed and even sought after, are not suffer- 
ing heroes. They are too busy accomplishing 
things to have time to suffer or to bore others 
with tales of their sufferings. 

Dick certainly has adults for teachers and 
parents and relatives and neighbors. Some of 
these he likes. others annoy him. 1 wonder if 
Dick is one of the teenagers who feels that all 
these adults gang up to concentrate on telling 
him what to do? Maybe he is one of the wise 
ones who is not conceited enough to feel he is 
important enough to cause dozens of people to 
sacrifice the interests of their own life to even 
think of him most of the time. Few people get 
that kind of attention. No one deserves it. Per- 
haps Dick is one of the people who can see in the 
adults that surround him, a wide field for study. 
Maybe he watches them and their behavior, in- 
stead of feeling they are set up to watch him. 
What makes this fellow such a success in all he 
does What is there about this one that mak 
so many friends? What is there about Mr. X 
that people seem to resent? What are the per- 
sonal characteristics that make Mr. Y a commun- 
ity trouble maker? Which of these adults have 
traits worth copying? Which one makes mis- 
takes that should be avoided? 

Dick and Harry are both going somewhere. 
Harry is preparing for his trip to Quebec. What 
is Dick doing to prepare for his trip into the 
strange new land? 


My Privileges in. 
and Responsibilities 
to. a Free Country 


ELBERT C. SHACKLEFORD, JR. 
Huntington High School 
Huntington, Tennessee 


“VENI, VIDI. VICI." When Caesar said 
this. he saw himself at the head of a world em- 
pire. “I came, I saw, I conquered.” Yes. that 
is just what he did. In a sense. our forefathers 
acted with the same purpose. They came to this 
great country early in the seventeenth century. 
They saw the hardships they were to encounter. 
and then conquered their primitive surroundings 
and crudeness in culture. Then through a rel- 
ative by short period our forefathers succeeded in 
obtaining our present privileges by the brilliant 
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display of their genius in the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Constitution of the United 
States of America. You have your privileges. 
Now. what are you going to do? Are you not 
expected to parlicipate in the functions of this 
free country? 


Recognizing my responsibilities. 1 will accept 
them without hesitation and without dissatisfac- 
tion. “Here. this is your responsibility.” No. 
don't wait for them to be presented to you be- 
cause of pbligation, but recognize your respon- 
sibilities. To discharge these. I must act wisely 
and do it efficiently. This is a call to high ad- 
venture. Answering this call of duty, ] must 
cross the high. formidable barriers which hinder 
our progre This means to pass the destruc- 
tive frontiers of today. You say we have no fron- 
tiers left. but you are wrong. or either blind to the 
reality of life. What are these present frontiers? 
“There are the wilderness of sin. the howling tun- 
dras of criminality. deserts of class hatred. the 
swamps of atheism. the bloody fields of war. the 
frozen seas of man’s inhumanity to man.”! 


Put yourself in the position without a coun- 
try, a free country. How does it feel? I'd feel 
unwanted, unnecessary. useless. trapped. fright- 
ened, and restless. forever to be roaming. No 
place to call your own? Yes, you have. Right 
here under your very nose you have privileges 
that no other people on earth enjoy as you do. 
You are entrusted with responsibilities that build 
a strong character and a pleasing personality. 
You wouldn't feel right without some responsibil- 
ities. Find your place. fill it, and work to im- 
prove your position. Don’t let it go to your 
head. but help others to do well also. This is one 
of my important responsibilities, Doesn't it feel 
good to help others. to see the glow in their 
eyes when they have finally caught on to some- 
thing that you have been trying to teach them? 
Doesn't your breast go out. your eyes sparkle, 
your heart thump. and your pulse beat faster to 
see you have helped someone to help himself? 
Yes, you are affected this w ay. This is my treas- 
ured possession of a free country ) 


-to help others 
and to share in the profit of self-satisfaction. 


Oh. what is a free country 


Vm sure you 
have watched a tree for a second. while sitting in 
a state of melancholy. but did vou think that it 
had a purpose. a significance? ` 


beauty. its fruit. and also serves as a conserving 


It gives to us its 


1 Dye, Harold E.— "Shining Like the Stars.” 


agent of soil by absorbing excess water. But it 
cannot, however, afford us these if it hasn't room 
to spread out and grow. The tree must be cared 
for and doctored if any progress in its growth is 
to be seen. Likewise, a free country must have 
room to spread out and to grow. Our free 
country must be cared for and doctored when 
some corrupt or destructive factor rocks the 
foundation of our government. If our free 
country is improved and cared for, we will all 
be able to share in the fruits which will flourish 
from it. A free country to me then means a 
Heaven on earth where we can share our God- 
given rights, and continue our progress toward 
a more Christian-like, more just. stronger, dur- 
able, tolerable, and a more peaceful nation un- 
der the righteous laws of our government. 

How much would you do for your country 
and people to keep them free? “A flawless pearl 
is the loveliest of all the gems. The search for it 
is packed with thrills and adventure. Men risk 
their lives, will sell their goods, will sometimes 
sell their very souls to obtain *congealed drops 
of sunlight’ that are called pearls in the material 
world."? Would you do as much for your coun- 
try, to risk your life? I respond to a responsibil- 
ity in the defense of the freedom of my country. 
I must, and I will, endeavor to alleviate barriers 
of our progress and destructive forces which tend 
to tear down what has already been built, even if 
it means giving my life. Inspired by what Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt once said, I quote, “We, too, 
born to freedom, are willing to fight to maintain 
freedom. We, and all others who believe as 
deeply as we do. would rather die on our feet 
than live on Our knees. poe 

Each individual has personal responsibilities: 
for his family and himself; to the groups of which 
hs i 6 part. to. his country. and to the world. 
Each person can be active by voting wisely and 
“thinking and speaking and acting to preserve 
and strengthen freedom. equality and apportunr 
ty.” This is a challenge. a responsibility. E 
will answer this challenge by doing my pastu 
these individual responsibilities. map 

There are such things as limiting principles 
in a free country. In exercising my right I must 
not interfere w ith the equal rights of other indi- 
viduals and with the welfare of the people as a 
whole. I owe my obedience to the laws upon 
which I exercise my freedom. It is everyones 
responsibility to see that he. himself. and others 


— "Shining Like the Stars." e 
2 Dye, Hara Gra S. Doimon. "Primer for Americans 


3 Look.—Sigun 
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also abide by these laws. Freedom within the 
laws is the greatest we have. Under them we en- 
joy the right to a good education, to our own 
choice of residence, to choose our occupation, to 
own property, and to manage our own affairs. 
Feel free. act free, and look free. This is one 
A the secrets to the success of a free country. 
S NE you make it; so, let's be con- 
: good things we have here in this 
ree country. 
ore eee 
E tad i nt, the four sides of your 
em Eo iie; ear to develop men- 
A y 3 y. and religiously. We 
must be well-balanced on these four sides to 
carry out our responsibilities. 1 am not divided 
in my purpose, but am definite. I will purpose 
daily to advance some phase in my life ae m 
surroundings. d 
The privileges that we now exercise seem to 
be permanent, but if everyone doesn't wake up to 
his responsibilities, we may lose these privileges 
I will accept my share of responsibilities willing 
ly, and will endeavor to discharge them in such 
a manner that they will fill their purpose. iram. 
pling down the high, formidable barriers of p i 
progress, helping others to do well, fighting de 
our freedom with love, and willing to die nd 


. these challenges, I accept. I will carry the feel 


ing of freedom with me, and will be active in e 

ercising my right, and will develop the four 5 TA 
of my character. These I hold true to } a is 
privileges in, and responsibilities to, a dese tec 
try. | i i 
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Put Sports In Curriculum 


Make high school athletics “an integral 
effective” part of the s i Rm 
clive” part of the scholastic program, rec 
pe principals meeting at Teachers Col 
ege. Columbia Uni ity i hletics 
g via University. - They find athletics 
as an extracurricular activity tends to distract 
players from their studies. dominate the school 

program, and elevate coaches to a dictatorial 
sition.—Scholastic Teacher £i 


School Activities 


ASSEMBLY 
PROGRAMS 


January marks the beginning of the New 
Year but the post holiday season often brings a 
mid-winter let down. Activities are indoors. As- 
sembly Programs can follow a serious trend. On 
January 1, President Lincoln issued his famous 
Emancipation Proclamation and Paul Revere, 
the most famous of Colonial silversmiths, was 
born. He is remembered as a patriot and soldier. 

The March of Dimes with a slogan “You Can 
Help” is the theme for an assembly. The science 
class can inform the group of the latest develop- 
ments. A guest speaker can tell how the national 
drive has helped to control polio. A panel or sym- 
posium of students can discuss health rules. 


Formal Opening 


Formal opening is the ceremony used to create 
unity in the school assembly. According to D. 
Bruce Selby, principal of Enid High School, the 
formal opening for high school assembly should 
include the fundamentals found in our American 
heritage. It should stress the phases of American 
Democracy. 

When the curtain opens three students are 
seated on the stage, the president of the student 
council, the song leader, and the leader of the de- 
votionals. As the flag bearers present the flag, 
the audience sings “America the Beautiful” or 
the national anthem. This is followed by the 
Pledge of Allegiance. The school song, “Hail to 
Enid High” is sung by the group. 

At the side of the stage, Mr. Harold Duckett, 
head of the visual education department, has the 
Creed flashed on a screen. The Creed is an ex- 
pression of loyalty, friendship, and sportsman- 
ship. It was adopted twenty-seven years ago. 

Then the leader of the devotional steps for- 
ward, He reads a scripture selected for this partic- 
ular assembly. At the close, he leads the group 
in the Lord's Prayer, Then the group sings a short 
prayer. This devotional emphasizes the religious 
heritage that Americans cherish. 

The president of the student council presents 
the emcee of the program. 

Alumni of Enid High School have expressed 
their appreciation for this formal opening. It is a 
never-to-be-forgotten memory of their high school 
assembly. 

Recently Mr. Selby has asked former students 
who became coaches to talk about the meaning of 
ihe creed and its importance in life. An entire 
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for January 


UNA LEE VOIGT 
Enid High School 
Enid, Oklahoma 


assembly was presented on the meaning of the 
creed. 
The Plainsman’s Creed 
“I believe in Enid High School, her 
traditions and ideals; I believe in 
honesty in every-day tasks and in faith- 
fulness in duty; I believe in the joy that 
comes from worth while fun, generous 
comradeship, and loyal service to my 
school; I believe in modesty in victory 
and an unconquerable spirit in defeat; 
I believe in keeping faith with my 
neighbor, my father and mother, my 
country, and my God.” 


LATIN ASSEMBLY 
Vergilian Club 
Suggested Scripture: Psalm 121 

January received its name from Janus, the 
two-faced god in Roman mythology. Romans ded- 
icated the first day of the new year and the first 
month to the god who protected all entrances in- 
cluding the gateway to heaven. He had charge of 
the beginnings of things. Romans said prayers to 
Janus before they started new ventures. Janus 
looked in both future and past. 

On New Year's Day, the Romans were careful 
to act generously and to speak kindly. They 
settled their quarrels and gave presents. They 
believed that Janus would give them good for- 
tune. Thus, the origin of the months can be re- 
Barded as source material for January assemblies, 

The Lord's Prayer is sometimes given in Lat- 
In 


Biographies of Caesar and Cicero are appreci- 
ated. 
A group may show a classroom in Rome. 


Caesar’s ghost from Shakespes 
can furnish the dramatic element, 

A panel discussion on how Latin influenced 
our language will interest any group. America 
can be sung in Latin. Some of the vocabulary as 
“agricola” may be illustrated by a farmer. Then 
the words derived from it written on a large 
blackboard. “Tuba” meaning trumpet and “porta” 


are sometimes used. The group will enjoy show- 
ing words and illustrating them. m 


s Julius Caesar 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS OR 
PRINTING ASSEMBLY 
Vocational Department 

Suggested Scripture: John 14:1-6 

Freedom of the press may be presented bya 
dramatic skit or radio play. Printing Education 
Week is the second week in January. 

A trial may be presented on what the depart- 
ment has done for the school. The jury is picked 
from the audience, but each one has been notified 
previously. The defendant is called to stand and 
is accused of laziness. Various witnesses appear 
showing what they have made. Hobbies are pre- 
sented; the verdict is not guilty. 

The printing department witnesses tell how 
many programs and papers they have printed 
during the year. A brief history of printing is 
given. This can be used as a flash back and dram- 
atized. 

Another enjoyable program is the industrial 
art round-up. The boys are dressed as cowboys. 
The group show their leathercraft, copper work, 
and woodwork using cowboy dialect for com- 
ments and dialogue. 


BELL ASSEMBLY 
Girls Organization 
Suggested Scripture: Psalm 121 

A bell assembly is enjoyable. The Bells by 
Poe can be demonstrated by various bells. The 
reader should know the principles of interpreta- 
tion. Bells ring out is a quartette of girls. Various 
numbers as belles of the gay nineties can be 
used. 

Resolved or resolutions is the challenge given 
by the student council or principal. 

Belles of today and yesterday can be used for 
a number of girls to display their new creations 
in sewing. Belles of the school will be girls who 
have starred as queens or winners in contests. 

A panel discussion or dramatization on how 
women won the right to vote. Joan of Arc, Lu- 
cretia Mott, Betsy Ross, and Florence Nightingale 
are belles of yesterday. Edith Cavell is a worth- 
while dramatic reading for this assembly. 


Mares 


THRIFT ASSEMBLY 
Mathematics, Science. and English Departments 


National Thrift Week, January 12 to 24, can 
be the theme for an assembly. Special talks by 
community leaders are worthwhile. A talk bya 
bank president was impressive, inspirational, and 
long remembered in this community. A member 


of the student committee interviewed, and ar- 


ranged for the speaker. i ] 
nuit group presented a panel discussion 


composed of the community leaders. The subject 
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was “How Thriftiness Contributes to Success.” 
A student led the discussion which was divided 
into three rounds. 


A symposium of students presenting success- 
ful Americans who were thrifty will entertain, 
impress, and inform. The lives of John D. Rocke- 
feller and Franklin furnish inspirational materi- 
al. 
How government bonds help citizens to save; 
postal savings and banking are interesting topics 
to be presented on the thrift assembly. 
“The Ladder of Success” can be presented in 
various ways. Attitudes toward achievement and 
success are measured by per cents. 
100% I did 

I will 
80% I can 
70% I think I can 
60% I believe I can 
50% I might 
40% I wish I could 
30% I don’t know how? 
20% I’m not interested 
10% Ican’t 

% I won't 

This ladder has been used with cards on a 

realistic ladder; speeches were given, emphasiz- 
ing actions, and attitudes of each step. 
] How mathematics moves the world, and math 
in everyday life, are themes used for dramatiza- 
tions and skits. A play, “The Dollar Bill," is also 
appropriate. 


Materials for Assemblies 


Information concerning Morch of " 
ot Box 666, New York 1 of Dimes is obtainoble 
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Driver Education To Be Expanded 


Plans to expand the driver education move- 
ment intensively in the nation's rural areas, 
where it is weakest because many small school 
districts feel they cannot afford courses in safe 
driving in their high schools, were discussed at 
the 11th annual driver education breakfast con- 
ference which featured the insurance industry's 
participation in the National Safety Congress at 
Chicago. 


Student Conference 

The International Peace Garden on the Unit- 
ed States-Canadian border will be the setting for 
a student conference on Western Hemisphere 
problems this fall. Students from Brandon Col- 
lege, Brandon, Manitoba will join with students 
from State Teachers College, Minot, South Dakota 
to discuss *Diplomacy and Politics of the Western 
Hemisphere.” 


Folklore Booklet Ready for Schools 

An American Folklore and Legend Map in 38 
brilliant colors is now available for classroom use. 
The booklet was prepared by John Dukes McKee 
and contains more than 100 characters of the 48 
states. Write Dr. Elizabeth Pilant, Executive Sec- 
retary, National Conference American Folklore 
for Youth, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana. One copy each to teachers and librar- 
ians at 50c per copy. Other folklore materials in- 
cluded free, if requested.—Ohio Schools 


Submit Pictures For Prizes 

Some 265 high school students will divide 
$4,500 in cash awards for pictures in the ninth 
annual 1954 National High School Photographic 
Awards sponsored by the National Scholastic 
Press Association. National awards range from 
five grand prizes of $250 each to 190 special 
awards of $10 each. 

The Photo Awards are approved by the con- 
test committee of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals.—Scholastic Editor 


Help! Help Will Be Appreciated 
Students of Prof. James J. Jelinek, Arizona 
State College, Tempe, Arizona, are compiling a 
list of high schools that have summer tours. Give 
them a lift? 


Excellent Publication Is Heady 
Atlas of Pacific Northwest, Resources and De- 
velopment has recently been published by Ore- 
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gon State College. It is intended as a current ap- 
praisal of the resources and industries of the 
Northwest and is available from The J. K. Gill 
Company at $1.75 per copy.—Oregon Education 
Journal 


Education Service Is Available 


"Television Teaching Aid" is an educational 
service published every other week by the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of America and ap- 
pearing on the CBS-TV documentary show “You 
Are There." The first of a series of TV shows to 
appear throughout the country is “The Moscow 
Purge Trials.” The subjects to be carried are of 
wide coverage and specific interests. The four- 
page publication includes background informa- 
tion, suggested activities for social studies, com- 
munications and other classes, and suggested 
reading. The “Aid” has been prepared by DeWitt 
D. Wise, Chairman of the CSPA Yearbook Divi- 
sion, who will also prepare the subsequent issues. 
—The School Press Review 


U.S. Navy Films Loaned To Schools 

U.S. Navy 16 mm. motion pictures are avail- 
able on loan, free of charge except for postage, 
to grade and high schools, colleges, and universi- 
lies, school clubs, and other groups. Titles of the 
films are listed, both in a general and a school 
class index, in a new catalog recently distributed 
by the Navy. Copies may be obtained by writing 
to the Fourth Naval District Staff Headquarters, 
U.S. Naval Base, Philadelphia.—Ohio Schools 


Aviation Training Kits For Schools 

Aircraft construction training projects, for- 
merly limited to the larger vocational high schools 
and technical institutions, can now be taught ef- 
fectively in the average school shop. The 
Schweizer Aircraft Corp. has developed a series 
of training kits designed to teach aviation con- 
Struction techniques and aluminum sheet metal 
work. Students gain, not only effective training, 
but the end product of the project is useful. 

The first of the series is the Schweizer Utility 
Case Project No. 1. The basic kit includes all the 
materials for making a Utility Case with ends 
pre-formed to shape, necessary hardware, blue- 
print and student procedure instructions. Instruc- 
tors report that the project gives students a real 
insight into modern aviation construction tech- 
niques. 

Schweizer Aircraft Corp., Elmira, N. Y.—The 
School Executive 
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THE NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL DEBATE TOPIC FOR THE 
SCHOOL YEAR 1953-1954 IS: 


HOW SHOULD WE SELECT THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES? 


DEBATE HANDBOOK e 
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Award to Wartburg Student Newspaper 


The Trumpet, student newspaper for the 
Wartburg College students, recently received no- 
tice that it was one of 14 schools to be judged as 
a finalist in the annual College Newspaper Con- 
test on Safe Driving.—Midland Schools 


Music On The Upswing 


School bands were a rarity in the early 1920's 
—but by World War II there were nearly 30,000 
of them. Today there are more than 38,000 school 
bands, and several thousand school orchestras in 
addition. That's what Dr. John C. Kendel, vice- 
president of the American Music Conference, 
states in a news release of the Conference. The 
U.S. had only about 10 symphony orchestras in 
1900, he says, whereas there were 100 by 1930 
and now there are more than 750. 

Dr. Kendel predicts that within 10 years: (a) 
juke boxes "will be emitting symphonies as well 
as sob songs"; (b) the U.S. will be the "cultural 
music leader of the world"; (c) our contemporary 
composers and symphonies "will be acknowl- 
edged as the greatest in the world."—Clearing 
House 


An Excellent Astronomer's Aid 


Star Explorer was designed by Dr. Hugh S. 
Rice of the Hayden Planetarium for the use of 
the Junior Astronomy Club of New York. It is 
an ingenious little device, measuring about 9 in. 
x 9 in. and printed in blue and black on durable 
card. By means of the Explorer, the stars may 
be accurately located and identified at any hour 
of night, any night of the year. The constella- 
tions, all clearly marked, are printed on an inner 
disk, which revolves to simulate the diurnal 
motions of the celestial bodies. On the face of 
the card are markings for date and time, cor- 
responding to similar figures on the rim of the 
disk. By simply spinning the disk, the constel- 
lations rise and set in perfect order until they are 
in the position desired by the star-gazer. Cost 
50 cents each (with reductions for schoolg)— 
Illinois Education f 
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COURTESY WEEK AT 
JUNIOR HIGH 


An interesting and worthwhile project held 
each year at Longfellow Junior High School in 
Enid, Oklahoma, is Courtesy Week. The project 
is sponsored by the Student Council, ably direct- 
ed by their sponsor. The entire school goes all 
out for Courtesy Week. The event is held the 
week before Valentine’s Day and is climaxed by 
an assembly program in which the King and 
Queen of Courtesy, chosen by popular vote, are 
crowned by the student council president. 

Last year the affair was especially note- 
worthy. Some time before Courtesy Week began, 
the student council sponsor, the drama and speech 
instructor, the art teacher, and the vocal music in- 
structor started making plans. Student Council 
members made suggestions, the speech classes 
started planning the script for the assembly pro- 
gram, and the vocal music classes began practic- 
ing on special music. The entire school cooperat- 
ed in carrying out the plans. During home room 
period the most courteous boy and girl in each 
home room were chosen. These names were 
posted and during the week every student had 
the privilege of voting for the boy and girl he 
thought should be Courtesy King and Queen. The 
outcome of the balloting was kept secret until 
the morning of the assembly. The three girls and 
three boys ranking in votes next to the queen 
and the king were their attendants. 


Ninth grade English students were selected by 
their teacher to read original compositions over 
the loud speaker each day. Courtesy posters were 
made by the art students and displayed in the 
halls. Prizes were awarded by the student coun- 
cil for the best courtesy slogans and the best 
posters in each grade. Each student was en- 
couraged to be courteous at all times, not just 
during Courtesy Week. 

The assembly program was presented on Val- 
entine’s Day, a lovely time of year for this type 
of program. The King and Queen of Courtesy 
entered the auditorium to the blare of trumpets 
followed by their six attendants. The ninth grade 
chorus, consisting of 85 voices sang appropriate 
songs as they marched to the stage. After the 
king and the queen were crowned by the student 
council president, they were seated on a large 
“heart throne.” A clever program was then pre- 
sented in their honor. 

A large Photograph Album centered the stage. 
The theme of the skit presented by ninth grade 
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speech students was a grandmother showing her 
collection of valentines to her granddaughter. 
The large valentines were made by the art stu- 
dents. Pictures consisted of; ‘‘The Baby Picture," 
"School Days," "Alice Blue Gown," *An Apple 
for the Teacher," "Let Me Call You Sweetheart," 
"The Bride and Groom," and *Home Sweet 
Home." Openings were made in the pictures and 
students used their own faces in the pictures. As 
each picture was presented appropriate songs 
were sung by members of the ninth grade chorus. 

At the conclusion of the program the King 
and Queen of Courtesy were presented remem- 
brance gifts by the Student Council and the pro- 
gram concluded with a recessional of the king 
and queen and their party. 

This program is one of the highlights of the 
year at Longfellow Junior High School—one that 
is looked forward to by both students and teach- 
ers.—Doris May Mahaffey, Longfellow Junior 
High, Enid, Oklahoma 


MY SEVENTH GRADE GOVERNED 
THEMSELVES 


The following may be classed as extracurricu- 
lar. I believe it is very important in the overall 
education of the child. 

Classroom government may have many mean- 
ings. My use of the term is in relation to disci- 
pline, study habits, social events, and classroom 
equipment controlled by the class itself. 

Usually a class likes to elect officers because 
it is customary. When the election is over, three 
or four class members are its officers who ac- 
complish very little. The seventh grade in Gay- 
lord suggested an election soon after the first day 
of school. I, as teacher, asked “why?” Their an- 
swers were “because all the other rooms do, we 
want to" and similar reasons. I told them I didn't 
think their reasons were sound ones and that if 
they wanted class officers they would have to be 
worthwhile to the class as a whole and not just 
something to take up time. 

A few days later the subject of an election 
came up again. “We need someone to take over 
when you're not in the room. How are we going 
to plan things if we have no officers?" piped my 
students. These and many more questions arose. 
I could see they had been thinking and talking 
about it. I helped them plan duties for each of- 
ficer and the authority the class thought they 
should have. After the election I stepped out of 


the self-government picture. The Officers were 
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in charge and came to me for advice or to ask for 
special meetings. 

I want to mention that in Gaylord the seventh 
grade remains in one room throughout the day 
except for home economics, industrial arts, physi- 
cal education, and music. 

The first need that arose concerned the li- 
brary. We were receiving a supply of new li- 
brary books which remained in the room. A few 
of the children were exceptionally interested in 
these books and how they were handled. Soon 
the girls were asking to be librarians so I re- 
ferred the problem to the class president. At the 
next class meeting, not only was a librarian ap- 
pointed, but an assistant and a law to assess fines 
for late books and damage, which the treasurer 
collected. 

As the days passed by, various duties and jobs 
were found and assigned either to volunteers or 
someone who needed a classroom responsibility. 
Some duties were bulletin board display, room 
dusting, and clean-up care for playground equip- 
ment, hot lunch count, and planning party com- 
mittees. 

The class president, who also was a Boy 
Scout, led the class each morning with the pledge 
to the Flag and a patriotic song. 

All seventh grades have behavior problems 
and Gaylord was no exception. The class figured 
a student council should handle these affairs. 
With the help of a constitution from the high 
school, they wrote their own. Each six weeks a 
uncil was selected. A *C" average was one 
hold office. This I questioned, but 
the class insisted. I found the council useful. It 
solved petty disputes that I had no time for, yet 
they thought were important. Through ihe dis- 
cussions of the council in front of the class, light 
was thrown on the foolishness of many of these 
offenses which stopped the problem without 
punishment. 

The real test came 
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be absent on short notice and no substitute was 
available. I couldn't plan much for them to do 
alone so I told them the situation and appointed 
a capable student for each class to be held. They 
were to conduct the class as if I were in the 
room. Order was kept by the class president. If 
any help was needed, the teacher in the next 
room would help out. 

When I returned in the morning the reports 
were quite favorable. Three of the problem boys 
decided to act up and have a good time. Efforts 
by the class to stop them were to no avail, so the 
president called on the teacher next door to re- 
move these boys from the room. The rest of the 
afternoon was completed successfully. 

These seventh graders were especially proud 
of themselves. They proved they could be respon- 
sible when the need arose.—H. George Frantz, 
Gaylord Agriculture School, Gaylord, Michigan 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
SAFETY COUNCIL 


Teachers are fully cognizant of the fact that 
most parents have little opportunity for training 
children in the safety habits necessary in going to, 
coming from, and attending school. They also 
realize that when parents do supervise the chil- 
dren, they overdo it to the point where children 
develop dependence on others rather than alert 
self reliance. 

In many cases, children of the well-to-do 
families do not live near the hazards of traffic 
The housing units vary with the family income, 
and many are driven to school in school buses. 

Knowing that the best long term method for 
reducing our tragic accident tol] is proper safety 
education for our youngsters and teen-agers and 
to prepare them to take seriously their respon- 
sibilities as citizens, the students of the Iron 
Mountain Junior High School, after a recent 
study in safety education, were eager to set up 
a safety council. The student council liked the 


built on 
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idea and asked each home room in the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades to elect a representa- 
tive. 

At the first meeting officers were elected and 
the purpose of the organization was clearly 
stated. Several meetings were held by the 
students to discuss the need for such an organ- 
ization, the nature of the problems, and how to 
solve them. The need was apparent and a varie- 
ty of hazards were listed. Now, the question re- 
mained, what could they do with these problems. 

The students fell in to a period of stagnation 
at about this time in the organization, but it was 
not long before the High School English teacher, 
who was sponsoring the “Know Your Schools" 
program over the local radio station stopped by 
and said, “You students have a fine organization 
with a worthwhile purpose. How would you like 
to broadcast what you are doing and let your 
parents know what it is all about?" 


The hazards were listed and the plans of at- 
tack were heard by the safety council. The 
group decided to work on a different hazard each 
month. The following were the problems selec- 
ted: 


1. The danger of riding bicycles on and off the 
school playground. 

2. The danger of walking on the wrong side of 
the stairs, halls, and walks. 

3. The need of reporting bent door mats. 

4. Educating fellow students to walk on the 
correct side of the road in the winter time. 

5. The danger of throwing snowballs. 

6. The hazards connected with a Christmas 
iree. 

7. Accidents on the skating rink. 

8. Hazards in the home, 

9. Vacation hazards. 

Members who were camera enthusiasts quick- 

ly snapped any poor habits or safety violations 

in and out of the school. Students who liked to 

draw, made posters. Others, who were interes- 

ted in journalism, published the safety bulletin 

monthly. The very few boys who were suspected 

of catching rides on freight trains from the north 

to the south side were invited to help plan the 

school safety program. 

As their adviser, I had very little to do be- 
cause the initiative and responsibilities were left 
to the students. The boys and girls knew that 
anything that they wrote would be published in 
the bulletin, therefore great care was used in 
their written material. Accidents were recorded 
by the student recorder in order thàt the next 
council would have some statistics on hand. 

I believe that this activity did develop leader- 
ship, self reliance, initiative, and student respon- 
sibility.—John Harvey, High School, Iron Moun- 
tain, Michigan 
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Comedy Cues 


Habit 

One bitter winter morning a farmer driving 
to town noticed his neighbor out chopping wood. 
Nothing strange about that except that the neigh- 
bor was clad only in a long flannel night shirt. 

"Seth!" called the farmer, "what in blue 
blazes are you chopping wood in your night shirt 
fer?" 

“Well,” Seth replied, “I allus have dressed 
beside a fire in the mawnin' and, by golly, I ain't 
going to stop now!’—Ex. 


Who Umpired, Son? 

“Well, Johnny, how did you 
school today?" . 

“Okay, Mother, but that new teacher is al- 
ways asking us some fool question. Today she 
asked everybody where they were born." 

“Well you certainly knew the answer to that 
— the Woman's Hospital." 

“Betcha life I knew! But I don't want the 
whole class to think I was a sissy. I said the 
Yankee Stadium."—Ex. 
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Aca- 


What You Need 


BOOKLET ON PLAYGROUNDS 


"Planning Your Playground" is the title of 
a comprehensive booklet on the subject which 
is being made available without charge by J. 
E. Burke Playground Equipment Co., P. O. Box 
986, New Brunswick, N.J. The 40 page booklet 
shows five playground layouts which are reprint- 
ed by permission of the Public Housing Authori- 
ty, Washington, D.C. The values of playground 
apparatus and the types of devices available are 
discussed. Considerations in planning, care of 
equipment, sources of accidents or dangers on 
playgrounds, equipment space requirements, and 
other subjects are covered in the booklet which 
is a collection of editorial material on the subject 
of playgrounds assembled from a variety of 
authoritative sources. 


SPORTS GUIDES AND FILMSTRIPS 

Physical education teachers will be interested 
in the new official sports guides published by the 
National Section on Women’s Athletics of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation. Information on these, 
and a series of six filmstrips on the rules of 
girls’ basketball, is available through AAHPER 
at NEA headquarters, 1201 16th Street N. W., 
Washington, D.C.—Ohio Schools 


NEW S.V.E. EDUCATIONAL CATALOG 

A completely new and revised Educational 
Catalog listing all the filmstrips, 2 x 2 slides, 
and Color Slidesets for the school market, as 
well as a section devoted exclusively to equip- 
ment and accessories has just been released by 
the Society for Visual Education, Inc. 

The 58-page Catalog is conveniently arranged 
by subject areas—Literature and Language Arts; 
Social Studies; The Sciences; Mathematics; 
Health, Safety, and Physical Education; Guidance 
and Child Development; Vocations; and Fine 
Arts. Filmstrips are all grouped together in one 
individual section as are the Slides and Slidesets, 

The Catalog is available from any S.V.E. 
Dealer or by writing direct to S.V.E., 1345 Diver- 
sey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois, 
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